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The deadliest little 
cartridge in the world 


HE next time you go out for small game or vermin, 
try the US N.R. A. Long Rifle Hollow- Point Car- 
tridge. It is only a little fellow, but mighty powerful 
— the deadliest .22 rim fire in the world. 


Driven at a velocity of 1050 feet per second, the 
hollow-point bullet of this US .22 N. R. A. expands 
on impact, producing a shocking force entirely out 
of proportion to its diminutive size. When it hits, it 


kills. 
The .22 N.R. A. Hollow-Point is effective for all 


game or vermin up to and including woodchucks. It 
is as accurate in the field as its twin brother, the 
world-famous .22 N. R. A. with solid bullet, is on 
the range. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National 
Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Works, Baltimore; Merchants’ 
Hardware Specialties, Limited, Calgary, Alberta; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto, 


22 NRA. 
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MURDER! 


HE GREAT-HORNED OWL is the goshawk of the 
night. He recognizes no closed seasons. Ceaseless is 
his warfare. 













But when disease wipes out the rabbits which form the 
chief article of food for predatory birds known to the 
sportsmen as vermin, then these winged murderers re- 
double their efforts. 


The years following the rabbit shortage a scarcity of ruffed 
grouse is always recorded. That the gunner is in no way 
responsible for such a shortage is conclusively proved by 
ei WA the fact that at such times birds are as difficult to locate 
— UW SZ/ a in territory where no shooting is ever permitted as they 
f / are in open cover. 
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American Game Protective 
Association and backing its 
hand all along the line. Clip 
the coupon and mail it today. 


Are you doing your share to help the 
game of this country against its natural 
enemies? You believe in sane con- 
servation. Do your share by joining the 








THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
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That Louisiana Duck Club 


GINCE our January number went to press we believe we can 
detect a favorable clearing in the game-protection atmos- 
phere. One thing is certain—there is no wavering in the 
strength and determination of the forces that swarmed to our 
assistance when the big conservation men and Outdoor Life rang 
the danger bell signifying that our wildfowl were threatened. 

The men back of the Game Refuge Bill are working like 
Trojans to put that measure thru—and they will—paying little 
attention to Mr. Mcllhenny, who seems to have slacked con- 
siderable in his press-agent literature, and who seems to be 
progressing (backward) in holding his board of directors. 
Several of them have already dropped off, the last being Senator 
Broussard of Louisiana. A $4,000,000 duck club located in a 
nest of privately-bought sanctuaries doesn’t sound very good in 
the same breath with game refuges and shooting grounds for the 
common people. 

What a Utopian land we should have (for some people) if, 
for instance, the business man, after passing thru the vicissitudes 
that have surrounded Mr. Mcllhenny, could resort to the people 
and retain not only his original land, but in addition get his 
holdings nearly quadrupled in cash—holdings which in the first 
place were largely leased land from other parties! Everybody 
would go into business if they were secured in that ample 
manner, wouldn’t they? If the duck club business could be 
made so profitable as that we should not be surprised to see 
many other promoters enter the field in the near future. 

If MclIlhenny gets a cent more for that duck club land per 
acre than the original sanctuaries brought, we as a nation will 
feel humbled to the purchasers of the present sanctuaries, to 
Canada, which breeds a large number of our ducks and geese, 
and to every true sportsman and conservationist in this country. 
There is a great and enduring principle involved in this duck- 
club proposition. Rather than spoil the unruly child and all 
his sisters and brothers, we believe he should be “spanked” as 
an example to others. 

If any precedent in this country can be found for giving a 
business man an actual bonus when he finds it advisable to quit 
business, or for guaranteeing him against the loss of a tre- 
mendous profit which he expects to make in that business, you 
will see me going down into my jeans as far as anyone and 
helping rescue such “poor” fellows as Mcllhenny and restoring 
them to the position which they had expected to occupy in the 
financial world if their business had succeeded as anticipated. 
We are treading on very' thin ice here, for we must remember 
that there are other “MclIlhennys” who might wish to shoulder 
us with similar responsibilities. 

I believe the actual price he now asks for his holdings in 
this duck club is something over a million dollars. When Mr. 
Mcllhenny was recently asked for a statement of actual expenses 
on his club—so as to allow the conservationists to arrive at some 
conclusion regarding the merit of the enormous price asked— 
the latter flatly refused to give it. 

I wonder what Mr. De Forest, the Rockefellers and others 
who assisted in the purchase of the original sanctuaries at about 
$400,000 think of this man coming forth now and asking a 
million dollars for about one-third the land area they bought— 
considering especially that he admitted to Mr. De Forest that 
this duck club land “was of little or no value for refuge 
purposes.” 

Let us not be too hasty in closing this matter. We must not 
sacrifice the great principle heretofore adhered to so faithfully 
by American sportsmen in dealing with our game. 

It would be a disgrace to our nation to pay more for this 
club ground than the actual value of the land. 

J. A. McGuire. 





From an Active Sportsman-Warden 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having but recently returned from 
New York, where I attended the annual meeting of the American 
Game Protective Association, and Washington, where I attended 
the meeting of the Biological Survey, I have some information 
which may be of interest to you. 

I found among game men a division of opinion regarding 
the MclIlhenny project. Some of the members of the Biological 
Survey are antagonistic toward MclIlhenny’s scheme, while some 
are reticent. Dr. Pearson of the Audubon Society is, of course, 
working against the scheme. 

I proposed to Dr. Nelson of the Biological Survey to create 
a new zone along the Gulf Coast from tide water to low water 
and restrict shooting very materially there. This zone would, 
of course, include the McIlhenny lands; but Dr. Nelson backed 
away from it. My plans would settle the Mcllhenny project 
and all other such schemes without cost, and effectively. 


I am not in favor of raising a fund to buy the MclIlhenny 
lands, because such procedure would be in the nature of en- 
couragement to other promoters to start similar schemes. We 
must stamp out any attempt to “shake down” the public. 
Dr. Nelson is very much interested at this time in the Game 
Refuge Bill, and fears the reaction that would follow creating 
a new zone. 

The enactment of the Game Refuge Bill will not solve the 
Mcllhenny problem at all, because, as I pointed out before, if 
we attempt to purchase the Mcllhenny club, we will begin 
pounding sand in a rat hole. J. B. Doze. 

Kansas. State Fish and Game Warden. 





Straight From the Shoulder 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I stated in my last letter that Mc- 
Ilhenny is the first to create a “game storage reservoir” and then 
wish the taxes onto the public of his state. In creating the 
Sage, Rockefeller and Rainey-MclIlhenny refuges, Mcllhenny 
created a vast game and waterfowl “storage reservoir” for the 
Louisiana Gulf Coast Club. Had he launched the club first, 
it is evident that he could not have interested the Rockefellers 
or Mrs. Sage in the proposed sanctuaries. 

The cost of guarding the present sanctuary area against 
poachers has been transferred to the sportsmen of Louisiana. 
For all of this expenditure, including the original cost of the 
refuges, the people of the United States and Canada receive no 
benefit whatever, and “conservation” becomes an unveiled and 
brazen mockery. The Canadian people have just as great an 
interest in this matter as those of the United States since the 
vast majority of waterfowl are hatched in the Canadian provinces. 

If we allow this MclIlhenny project to go thru, the great 
wildfowl refuges of Ontario and the prairie provinces will be- 
come merely breeding places for the permanent stocking of 
Mcllhenny’s “game reservoir” and for the pleasure and sport of 
the 4,000 members of the Louisiana Gulf Coast Club; and we 
shall be false to, and merit the contempt of, our Canadian fellow 
conservationists and sportsmen who joined us in the Migratory 
Bird Convention. 

There is still another “slant” to this affair. In case either 
the state or federal authority is extended over the 100,000 acres 
of Mcllhenny’s preserve, what will hinder him, or a score of 
other promoters, from acquiring all the tracts lying along its 
northern boundary, and north of the three refuges, and convert- 
ing them into club preserves? 

Your exposition of the Louisiana Gulf Coast Club is going 
to awaken a continental demand for real conservation. It is the 
best thing that could have happened to call public attention to 
the Federal Migratory Bird Refuge and Federal Shooting 
Grounds Bill, and to the Winnesheik Bill, the two greatest con- 
servation measures introduced in the Congress since the creation 
of the Yellowstone National Park. 

Yours for conservation (for all or for none), 

Mich. Epwarp ELitswortH Evans. 





Some Official Statements 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you herewith original 
letters I have received from Gov. John M. Parker of Louisiana 
and from Dudley Berwick, Commissioner of Conservation, State 
of Louisiana. In his advertising Mr. Mcllhenny insisted in no 
uncertain terms that the State of Louisiana had not kept the 
promises made by the representatives of that state when the 
property presented by the Rockefeller and Sage Foundations 
was accepted by the State of Louisiana to be held in trust as 
permanent wild life sanctuaries. 


N.Y. Jos. W. Srray. 


The letters: 


Mr. Jos. W. Stray, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—Replying to your letter of the 24th instant, I beg to 
say that I am advised by the Conservation Department that they have 
a regular set of agents who are constantly patrolling both the Rocke- 
feller and the Sage Foundations, and the State of Louisiana proposes 
to live up to the letter and spirit of its contract. 


La. JNO. M. PARKER, Governor. 
Mr. Joseph W. Stray, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—I have received your letter in which you inquire if 
the statement made by Mr. E. A. MclIlhenny that he personally is pay- 
ing the salaries of the wardens on the wild life refuges of Louisiana is 
correct. 


Our records show that the Department of Conservation has main- 
tained gontinuous warden service on the game preserves since 1913. 

During the period of three months following the death of Mr 
Alexander, my predecessor, until my appointment there was some dis- 
organization of the warden service, all of the agents being placed on 
a nominal salary. However, they were permitted to retain their com 
missions and badges. ‘The service has now been fully restored. 

La. DUDLEY BERWICK, Commissioner. 
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Spring and Fishing ) 
are almost here — : 


BOUT this time every year the old world looks 
A awfully musty to most of us—nothing but bad 
weather and cold nights. What we wouldn’t give 
for a whiff of green things growing, a running brook 
—and some fishing gear. 

But spring will soon be here and with it fishing. So 
this is the time to get ready. Decide now what you 
need for the first day of the season. \ 

Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, Meek and Blue Grass \ 
Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines are three of 
a kind. They are made for men who love fishing 
and want only the best. They are all fully guaranteed. 


Write today for Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher 


Catalogs. Sent free on request. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
BRISTOL CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shafts 
Pacific Coast Agents : 


No. 3 ‘‘ Meek’’ Reet is made of 
\ watch nickel silver, balance 
\ handle forward, click and drag, ( 










screw-off oil caps. Diameter 
end plate, 2in.;lengthof spool, 
1 1-2in. Price, plain bearings, 
\ $3: 90 jeweled bearings, 





a }) “Kingfisher” Black 


Wonder Line is 
extra hard braided, 
thoroughly saturat- 
ed with soft water- 
proof dressing. 
Fifty yds. to spool, 





2 connected, 100 yds. 


The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. No, $3 33, Brig, | sehen. Piabenr 
Casting Rod yds.: 15 lb. test, 
with 3 narrow $3.50; 18 Ib. test, 
agate guides and A $4.00; 26 Ib. $5.C0; 
special offset ag- 30 Ib., $6.25. 


ate top; 14in. cork 
double handle with 
detachable finger 
he ok. ote: a 

4 1-2 5 1-2, 6 and 
6 1- ay Weight, 8 
ozs. Price, $12.00 
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The Fall of the King of Kadiaks 


AM NOT going to tire you with the trip 

from Seattle up to Seward, with the ex- 
ception that I want to tell you that we went 
n the Victoria, and that up at Icy Straits 
we ran into a wonderful lot of ice and it 
was really an _ interesting proposition—a 
beautiful sight to see how these fellows 
handled this boat thru ice. 

It was wonderful weather! 

We left Seattle on April 28th. Of course, 
they had a full load and a lot of passengers, 
and we did not get to Seward until the next 
Sunday, May 6th, where I found Andy 
Simons, my guide, all ready to go as soon 
as the mail boat was ready. Al Piel, a 
friend, went along, and we left Seward on 
Sunday, May 13th. 
We had a wonderful 
blow between Seldo- 
via and Kadiak, and 
also a terrible storm 
while we were at 
Kanatak. 

Kanatak is a new 
oil town. That is, 
they have not got oil 
yet, but the Stand- 
ard and consolidated 
companies are drill- 
ing there. 

We arrived at King 
Cove on Saturday, 
May 19. It stormed 
so that we could not 
get out of there be- 
fore Monday, May 
2lst. when we start- 
ed out at noon in an 
old broken gas boat 
belonging to the 
priest at Belkofski. 
We got as far as the 
point starting up 
into Cold Bay and 
had to quit. We lay 
there until Tuesday 
noon on account of 
torm, and when it 
let up we could not 
go on account of 
boat trouble, so a 
ouple of natives 
vith power dories 
ame along and 
inded us up at the 


ead of Cold Bay. 


Chat was really a 
eautiful day. 

Wednesday and 
Thursday, with the 
ielp of a lot of na- 
ives, we got back 
o the lake. There 


ve dropped the na- 
ives, and just Andy. 
\l and I went on. 
We had a folding 
anvas boat which 
1elped us down the 





Ira A. Minnick 


There have been stories of the killing of big 

bears and bigger bears, but in this account 

is recorded the demise of the biggest bear 

ever taken by any sportsman so far as is 
known. 


lake and then up the river into the valley 
where we hunted. 

We wanted to go down into the big alder 
patch, but it developed that there were some 
other hunters down in that section, so we 
had to give that up. 

Saturday we got together some stuff for a 
“siwash” camp and moved right up to the 





The big boy 


foot of the mountain, and, by the way, that 
is where we stayed. In spite of the fact 
that we were right in among the bears, it 
did not seem to bother them any. We got 
this “siwash” camp located by noon on 
Saturday, and that afternoon we located a 
couple of bears away high in the snow. 
However, this was a mother and cub, and 
they worked themselves down into the alders 
that afternoon, but we did not go after 
either one of them. 

The next day we went up the right-hand 
valley, clear around to the pinnacles. We 
saw a wonderfully large bear up among the 
pinnacles, but there was no way that we 
could figure to get him. 

: We had quite an 
interesting sight 


from that side that 
day. There were a 
couple of bears that 
we figured were 
about two-year-olds. 
They were rooting 
around _ together. 


Finally one of them 
lay down for a nap 
and the other con 
tinued on its jour- 
ney. He would go 
up the mountain and 
down again, up and 
down again a dozen 
times, and finally he 
crossed over a stream 
just above a_ water- 
fall. Then he came 
down and over a 
steep bank, traveled 
down this for a little 
while, then up again, 
then down into the 
creek, then up out of 
that again. The one 
that was taking a 
nap did not sleep 
more than _ about 
thirty minutes. When 
she awoke, the other 
bear was out of 
sight, so she started 
in to track the first 
one. She followed 
every move that the 
first one had made, 
clear up across the 
creek, came down 
over the bank, and 
about this time the 
first bear heard her 
So he became very 
much excited and 
ran quite a way up 
the mountain, then 
stopped and looked 


back. He would 
stand up and peek 
around a rock, out 
at the sides and 














over the top of it. In the meantime the 
second bear was continuing to follow him. 
Finally he heard her again. Then he took 
another run of probably 200 or 300 yards up 
the mountain and repeated his first antics. 

About this time we figured the second 
bear had heard the first one and knew where 
he was and had ceased to follow his exact 
tracks, but continued along in the direction 
which she was in. This, we think, excited 
the first bear a great deal—the fact that she 
was not following his exact tracks—because 
he took another run and appeared to be 
more excited than he had been at any other 
time. When he finished this run and turned 
around and began to look back, he caught 
sight, for the first time, of the second bear 
and evidently recognized that she was his 
friend or sister, or whatever it might have 
been, and then the really funny part of it 
commenced. The second bear paid abso- 
lutely no attention to the first bear. The 
first bear began to slip up on the second 
bear like a kitten. He would get a rock 
between them and then he would slip up, 
lying ‘ust as close to the ground as he could 
possibly get. When he would get to the 
rock he would look around the sides, then 
he would look over the top; then he would 
wait until he got into a position where there 
was another rock between them and then do 
the same thing again. Finally he got up to 
within about twenty-five feet of her. (All 
this time she was paying no attention to him 
whatever.) Then he made a grand rush for 
her and it ended up in a big scuffle, after 
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which they both went off and took a big nap 
for four or five hours. 

This day we discovered that there was an- 
other camp, with two men, over to the right 
of us. This meant that there was a camp 
to the left and a camp to the right of us. 

The next day we went up the left-hand 
valley, up thru the nursery. While we were 
going up that way we discovered the tracks 
of some men, and it was not long until we 
located a couple of fellows up there. It 
happened that they were the fellows that 
were camped to the right of us. They had 
come some ten or twelve miles over into 
that country. They had found a dead bear 
up there just above the nursery. It was a 
very large bear—probably a ten-foot hide. 
It was still warm, and of course they thought 
it was our bear. They had known that we 
were in that country or had seen the smoke 
from our camp. When they found out that 
it was not our bear they decided it must 
belong to the men to the left of us, whom 
this man said he knew. This man said he 
had a permit to take eleven bears. We ar- 
eued with him that the right thing to do was 
for him to take that hide, but he would not 
do it for some reason or other. We did not 
do it for the reason that we only had salt 
for three hides, and we had a mighty good 
chance of taking three bears ourselves. I 
had no museum permit, and I did not want 
to get mixed up in anything of that kind. 
So the bear simply went to waste. 

That evening, after we had parted with 
these men, we went on up the valley above 
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1—Go to it, you bulls of the woods 

2—Al Piel, left; Ira A. Minnick, center ; 
Andy Simons, right, trying to get the 
green alders to burn — “Darn 'em" 

3—Al having a time to keep the fire 
burning 

+—Just a big clinker 

5—The eight-footer. He is the © ugly 
scamp” 

t—Bear trails in the grass below 
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the nursery and located this dead bear. 
While we were looking him over we dis- 
covered a live bear up the valley a little 
farther. 

Then the fun began. With Andy’s sneak- 
ing way of getting thru the grass, alders and 
rocks, and with Al’s knowledge of distance 
and what move the bear was going to make 
next, we were soon up to within a couple 
of hundred yards of the bear, and just as 
he started to go up over a bank he got a 
bullet from the .405 that stopped him, altho 
it did not kill him, and then another bullet 
put him out of existence. 

It turned out to be an eight-foot hide—to 
my notion not a very good looking hide. 

It was too late in the evening to skin him 
out, so we went back home, and then went 
back the next morning and skinned him out 
and stayed up in that valley the rest of the 
day and got back into camp the next even- 
ing. That evening we saw at one time 
eleven bears. None of them was very large. 

The next day we went up the right-hand 
valley. Nothing of importance happened 
that day, so the next day Al took his first 
hide and went to Cold Bay. While he had 
the canvas boat to go down the river and 
up the lake, it is my honest opinion that Al 
walked along the river most of the way, be- 
cause he was scared to death of that beat, 
and I honestly believe that he walked along 
in the river and pulled the boat. 

That day, while Al was gone, Andy and I 
went up the right-hand valley again, and 
then it seemed that all the bears in the 
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1—One of the bears taken 

2—A native hut at Kanatak 

3—I ate some cakes that Andy made: 
they were rather heavy and bent the 
seat 

+—This bear measured 8 feet 7 inches 

‘~—AlI still coaxing the fire; note the towel 

blowing 
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country, except the mothers and little ones, 
were up in the snow. They seemed to be 
on the very top of the mountain and in the 
worst possible situation that they could 
pick out. 

We saw a little “bite” in the mountain 
and we decided there must be some kind of 
pocket up there. There was no bear in sight 
that we wanted and could get to, so we de- 
cided to go up into this bite. When we got 
there we found a nice valley, or a sort of 
pocket, as big as a couple of city blocks. 
There was a drop-off just shortly after you 
got thru the bite, which was probably forty- 
five or fifty feet down, and as Andy and I 
approached this I, being much taller than 
Andy, saw'a bear down in the valley. We 
nosed around until we got a view of her 
from all sides and could see that she was 
a really good hide. (She turned out to be 
a silver-tip and a very pretty hide.) . Just 
about the time that I was ready to shoot her 
Andy said, “Hurry up, there is a female 
lewn below!” A couple of shots fixed this 
bear that we were after, and then we waited 
for this female to run out, which she didn’t 
jo. So we went to look for her. 

As we approached this drop, she was 
down there in the snow. She looked up, 
saw us and immediately started up towatd 
is. We hollowed at her a time or two and 
{ threw a rock at her, but she was bound to 
come up there. So Andy ran one way and 
{ ran another; we made a complete circuit 
ind then backed up against the side of the 
mountain. Andy said, “If she comes up 





over the top we will have to kill her.” I 
said, “Let’s permit her to come until she 
gets on our tracks.” She came up to the 
top, looked over and located us. Andy again 
said, “We will have to kill her.” I said, 
“Let her take a step or two.” This we did. 
By that time she got our tracks. Then the 
only trouble was that her legs were about 
three feet too short. I never saw anything 
run so fast in my life. There was nothing 
but a streak of hair and four pads in the 
air! She ran across that valley and we esti- 
mated that she ran up the side of the moun- 
tain a thousand feet before she ever stopped 
to look back. 

As this was rather a hard place to get 
into, altho it was late at night we decided 
to stay and skin our bear out and take the 
hide down. We got back to the camp at 
11 o’clock and it was just getting dark. 

The next day we fooled around the camp, 
cleaned this hide up good, and Al got back 
late that night. 

The following day Al had to go down be- 
low to bring up some more grub. We-were 
about out. He had brought some the day 
before, but we did not have enough to keep 
us going. 

So Andy and I went up thru the nursery 
again. Along about 1 o’clock in the after- 
noon there were nine bears up on the left- 
hand mountain—a couple of very large ones; 
then there were some cubs and mothers 
around there. 

Finally one of these big fellows went 
around the corner again and back into the 


bite, and we figured that he had gone to 
take a nap. We started up there after him. 
We got up there in about two and a half 
hours, and sure enough there he was on 
the snow bank sound asleep. As he crossed 
this snow bank he had started to slide. It 
was really interesting to see what little at- 
tention he had paid to it. He had sort of 
walked over the edge of it, where the snow 
would run down past his feet, and there he 
stood and waited until the thing got over. 
If you or I had been up there we would 
have been scared to death, but it didn’t seem 
to bother him. 

He was in plain sight. It was rather an 
open place. There were a lot of rocks, but 
they were not in the right place to hide 
behind. 

There were two chances—one of them was 
to take a shot at him from some three hun- 
dred yards; the other was to get up right 
on him. Now, you know that shooting bear 
with a big rifle is (to the writer’s notion) 
a fool trick from such a distance. This old 
boy was sound asleep and apparently was 
not interested in what we might be up to. 
So we got thru an open space—probably 
two city blocks—in which he could have 
seen us, but he did not. Then we got 
around where we had some rocks between us 
and we worked up right to within not to 
exceed sixty feet from him. There was 
nothing but snow and rocks up there, and 
it was getting along toward evening, and 
we were a little concerned about his hearing 
us walking thru the snow, on which a little 
crust was forming—but he didn’t. I stepped 
out from behind the rock, did not pay any 
attention to the position in which he was 
lying, and let him have it. It happened that 
he was sleeping with his nose between his 
front feet, with his left hind foot right along 
his side and yp over his front feet. The 
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The big Minnick bear hide mounted, showing how the big hide compares with a 5-foot bear rug. 
The large skin, mounted, measures 10 feet 6 inches wide over shoulders, including tips of claws, and 
8 feet 10 inches long from tip of nose, over contour of head to tip of tail. Due consideration must 
be given to the fact that something in the size of bear skins is lost thru the tanning process. It is 
reasonable to suppose that a skin the size of this one would lose a foot in length and more in width 


shot had gone thru his back leg just above 
the ankle and had gone into his chest, not 
very far, but it was enough to knock him 
clear off the ground, and as he came down 
he got another shot. He was on a very steep 
slide and started to roll. He rolled about 
seventy-five feet and then I shot him again. 
That was the end of it. 

This was the old boy that we had been 
looking for. The hide proved to be, after 
mounting, 8 feet and 10 inches in length 
from point of nose over contour of head to 
tip of tail; from tip of front claw to tip of 
front claw back of the head it measures 10 
feet and 6 inches in width. The front foot 
wds 10% inches across the pad. The pads 


/ 


on his back feet were 13% inches without 
the toes or 17% inches including the toes. 

We got him over on his back and left him 
there for the night, and then the next day 
Al, Andy and I went up after him. It took 
us about three and a half hours to skin him 
out. He had got cold and stiff and it was 
impossible to turn him over, so we just had 
to work the hide off of him the best way we 
could. Of course, as he was up in the snow, 
we could dig the snow out from under him. 

We brought in the skull of this one, which 
measures 21% inches in length and 14% 
inches in width. This bear was killed on 
June 2nd. 

I wanted to come back on the Catherine D 


with Captain Knight. She was not due at 
King Cove until the 15th, and at that time 
of year I figured that she would be two or 
three days late, and thought that we would 
have plenty of time. We fooled around there 
for a day and then Andy and Al took the 
two hides down to King Cove and came 
back. While they were gone the storm 
set 1n. 


Well, you may know something about how 
it can storm down in that country—rain an: 
blow! I was there alone, and in spite o! 
everything that I could do I could not kee; 
the tent up, neither could I keep the fly u; 
in front of the cook fire. So that night 
with no fire and no tent, there was nothing 
for me to do but go to bed, roll up and le: 
the old tent come down on me, and let the 
rain and wind beat down. 

Andy and Al got back the next day. Then 
we had one day of rather decent weather. 
From that day on until the 16th of June we 
had nothing but continual storm—rain and 
wind for all it was worth. 

We had made arrangements for a boat to 
come for us on June 13th. However, with 
that storm going we felt sure that this fel- 
low could not make it. We ran onto an- 
other hunter coming out from the west of 
us. He sent a man down to King Cove fer 
a boat, and as our boat had not come after 
us, and would not have been large enough 
for all of us if it did come, the cannery 
tender was sent up. 

You might think there was nothing to it— 
that we would be coming right on in—but 
we lay at the head of Cold Bay for six days, 
and you can imagine how nice it is around 
that old. barabara. You could not stay in- 
side of it because it was too wet. The rain 
was falling and the wind blowing all the 
time, and we could not keep the tent up, 
so there was nothing to do but roll up and 
go out and lie among those nigger-heads. 
Or one could go and get on that old can- 
nery tender if he wanted to, but half the 
time it was either standing on end or lying 
on its side, so you would be breaking your 
neck in that. It was certainly some muss! 

However, we got back into King Cove on 
June 16th. Captain Knight came along with 
that old row-boat of his on the 19th, and 
there was nothing to it only coming from 
there back to Bellingham, which was really 
a wonderful trip. 

We had fish—all that we wanted. There 
were millions of ducks, geese, swans, eider- 
ducks—all nesting. We did not bother 
them. There were a few  barren-ground 
caribou down, but they were in poor shape 
and we did not disturb them. 

We had a lot of fun lying on the south 
side of that lake watching over into that 
big valley. There was always something 
down there to look at. Take a day when it 
was a little foggy or misty (as it was all the 
time), raining and blowing—everything was 
magnified. Eagles looked like men; caribou 
sometimes looked as big as elephants. There 
was always something or other. There we 
saw an old fox trying to pester an old sand- 
hill crane, but did not have the nerve to 
tackle it. The fox would run at him and 
jump at him, and then the old sand-hill 
crane would run after him. 
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So far as is known this is the largest bear skull on record, measuring 21% inches in length from end 
of upper jaw to base of skull. The condylo basal measurement is not at hand now, but it probably 
was 18% or 19 inches. (Photo by courtesy of Jonas Brothers) 
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worked their way down into the 





ngs that we saw was an old 
ar, Which was a very large one, 
ing over a mountain (which 
-y always seem to be doing). 
Ve had watched this fellow all 
‘ternoon, hoping that when he 
iked up he would come down 
valley, but he didn’t. He 
started over the mountain top, 
king the worst place he could 
issibly find, and went right up 

; unconcerned as you would be 
you were going out for a walk. 

It was almost straight up. When 
he got to the top, there was an 
iid snow comber up there. We 
could not figure how he was 
going to get over. When he got 
up to it, he almost stood straight 
up, then he took his right front 
pad and gave it a swipe or two, 
then took his left front pad and 








valley, but the other two cubs 
kept playing around up in the 
snow. All of a sudden they dis- 
covered that their mothers were 
down in the valley, and then we 
saw something that I had heard 
about, but had never seen before. 
One of these cubs got onto a 
snow-slide and slid about two- 
thirds of the way down to where 
its mother was. He simply sat 
down in the snow, sort of 
straightened himself up and held 
his front feet out, and was down 
there before you could bat an 
eye. When he wanted to stop, 
all he had to do was to throw 
himself over on one side and 
sock his front paws into the 
snow, As soon as he was out of 
the way, the other cub did the 
same thing. 








gave it a swipe or two, and it 
was really interesting to note the 
:mount of snow that he knocked 
down, and then he pushed his 
head thru it. He stayed there a 
few minutes, evidently taking in the sights 
on the other side, then right on over it he 
went. When he went thru, he broke the 
whole snow comber down. There was 
enough snow to build an ordinary house. 


Front view of the record-breaking skull, 14 inches in width 


(Photo by courtesy of Jonas Brothers) 


There is another interesting little incident 
that occurred one evening when we were up 
in the nursery country. There were a couple 
of mothers and three cubs, all away up high 
in the snow. The two mothers and one cub 


At this time of the year the 
flowers were every place. There 
were all kinds of them, and when 
we left there they seemed to be 
at their very height. 

The mountain scenery was wonderful. 
There was not near as much snow when we 
left as there was when we went in there, 
altho, of course, the tops of these mountains 
are covered with snow at all times. 





In Virgin Game Mountains 


UR base camp while we were hunting 

the grizzly was in a deep canyon in the 
range which separates the valley of the 
Muddy from that of Sheep Creek. When 
we left this camp we headed north, crossed 
Sheep Creek, a beautiful stream about 
twenty-five yards wide, and then instead of 
heading west as everyone preceding us in 
this country had done, we went east down 
the Sheep for some distance and camped. 
Clark left to climb a mountain to the north 
to have a look for a possible pass thru the 
range, leaving me to make the camp and 
get things in order. He did not return until 
10 o’clock that night, having gone a long 
distance, and then having to wait until the 
moon came up to find his way across the 
rough country and down timber on his re- 
turn. He had found a stream heading way 
back in the range, and he thought that pos- 





Townsend Whelen 


PART III 
EXPLORING 


There’s a certain fascination about explora- 
tion which appeals to both young and old. 
In this number the writer tells of his experi- 
ence untangling the rivers and mountains of 
the Northland, and of the wonders of the 
country which his trip revealed. 


sibly we could get over the high mountains 
at the head of this creek, but it was very 
rough, so instead of taking the pack train 
thru we decided to make a reconnaissance 
only with just our saddle horses. It looked 
as tho we would find good hunting up this 
creek, and anyhow we did not wish to go 
very far in this direction, as we had made 
up our minds that we wished to explore the 


of the North 


headwaters of the Porcupine River and have 
a look at a large lake that was said to be 
the source. The headwaters of this river lay 
far to the northwest, and if we went so very 
far in our present direction we would not 
have time to reach this Porcupine country, 
as I was due to be out at Entrance not later 
than October 3lst. 

With saddle horses only we started out 
early the following morning. We had our 
saddle blankets for bedding, and the little 
green waterproof tarp was rolled behind my 
saddle with a little kit of cooking utensils 
inside it. Clark had some grub, mostly flour, 
tied up in a muslin bag to his saddle horn. 
The first seven miles we followed up the 
creek, now on one bank and now on the 
other, thru a burnt country with much down 
timber. The constant dropping down and 


jumping off steep banks to ford the creek 











Over the muskeg our horses picked 





their way most cautiously 
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Looking back up the canyon toward Mount Tippins 


was hard on the horses. Clark’s animal ran 
into a snag and ripped open the grub sack 
on his saddle, and about three-fourths of the 
flour spilled. We saw that we would have 
to get meat very quickly, or be compelled to 
return to the base camp. 

Farther up the creek we ran out of the 
burnt country, much to our relief, the valley 
becoming thickly wooded with Engelman’s 
spruce, growing tall, straight and solemn 
like cathedral spires, and giving a wierd and 
beautiful touch to the scene. In some places 
the trees grew so thick that we had difficulty 
in forcing our horses thru them. Ten miles 
up, the creek forked, and we took the right- 
hand (east) branch and followed this five 
miles more, almost to timberline. Here we 
made camp in a snug little thicket of alpine 
fir and balsam. This was the most beautiful 
of our camps; clear, open pastures among 
the trees were about us, numerous dead trees 
for firewood were near. The view up the 
main creek was beautiful in the extreme, a 
vista between the thickets of trees showing 
the high slopes of the massive ranges to the 
north, typical sheep mountains, which even 
in the twilight we could see were criss- 
crossed with the trails over their shale sides, 
which bespoke a game country. To the 
southeast one little branch of the creek 
headed up in a big basin surrounded by 
mountains, peaked and jagged, piled up in 
cliffs and pinnacles, and blotched with snow. 
All the way up the creek we had been going 
thru a moose country; in fact, had it not 
been for the help of the moose trails I doubt 
if we could have gotten thru, but the last 
two miles we had seen much more caribou 
sign than that of moose. We pitched our 
little tarp, filled in the ends thick with 
balsam boughs, and made a soft couch of 
the same material underneath. Much to our 
regret, we had to picket our two horses, as 
we feared if we turned them loose they 
would promptly back-track it to the rest of 
the bunch and leave us afoot. This was the 
only time we did not turn our horses loose. 
After a good supper of grizzly bear steak, 
tea and stewed figs we turned in to dream of 
good hunting on the morrow. 

Arising early, Clark and I started up the 
creek together. We could not see very far 
up it, as it bent around a steep mountain 
to the left, but from the formation we knew 
that it headed in a big basin to the west. 
A matter of a couple of miles and this basin 
gradually came into view. It was the largest 
amphitheatre of its kind that I had ever seen. 
At first it did not look big because the moun- 
tains that surrounded it on all sides were so 
high that they gave to it the same relative 
proportion that other smaller basins have, 


but after we had walked up the center for 
an hour without arriving anywhere near the 
head we realized that we would have to 
change our ideas of proportions. At every 
turn we stopped and looked the country over 
with our glasses, expecting every minute to 
come in sight of game. Tracks of caribou 
were everywhere. Looking around the walls 
of the basin, we decided that the easiest 
climb would be the north wall towards a 
low spot which promised a view into another 
valley leading northward. Half way up we 
came to fresh grizzly tracks, an old bear 
with a cub. For the last few days these had 
evidently been digging out ground squirrels 
all over the slope. At the top we had a 
magnificent view down a stream flowing to 
the north, evidently one of the branches of 
the Porcupine. We could follow its course 
for fifteen or twenty miles until it bent 
around to the east, high ranges flanking it 
on either side. To the east on our ridge we 
now saw a nanny and two kids, and we 
started that way with the idea of getting 
some photographs of them. However, we 
were forced to come down a short slope 
where we were in full view of them, and 
they saw us and started leisurely to climb 
away. A goat never hurries; it’s against his 
creed; but when he starts with that slow 
walk away from you there is not the slightest 
use in your trying to catch up with him. 
About this time we caught sight of a bunch 
of three caribou coming up into the basin 





out of which we had just climbed. Ther: 
was a big bull, a cow and a calf. The bul 
had long, but very slender antlers, a typica 
head for this country. We looked down al 
most on top of them, but they appeared a 
long way off, for our hillside was not onl; 
steep, but high. Now, we wanted meat 
badly, for the accident to our grub suppl) 
on the way up had left us very short, and 
without fresh meat we would be unable t 
stay for more than a day longer. So we took 
on the stalk. Down our hillside was in 
plain view of the caribou, but then the dis 
tance was considerable, and these animals 
have rather poor long-range eyesight. We 
took advantage of the gullies and little 
patches of alpine firs to hide our movements. 
and were careful not to cross any patches of 
snow or light colored shale. Only once be 
fore in British Columbia do I remember of 
going continuously down a mountainside for 
such a long distance. It was down, down, 
down, and then some more. Finally, after 
an almost interminable knee-straining de. 
scent, we reached the bottom of the basin 
without alarming the caribou. Once we had 
a scare. Suddenly without any warning all 
three animals leaped to their feet and started 
to run at full speed. They circled about a 
hundred yards, then came back again, stood 
looking in all directions, and, much to our 
relief, in a few minutes the bull and the 
cow lay down again. Then I remembered 
reading that caribou were subject to peri- 
odical false alarms and frights of this kind. 
They seem to be constantly imagining that 
there is danger close, and seldom go for an 
hour without some kind-of a panic. Finally 
we reached a point about 400 yards from 
them, beyond which there was not a bit of 
cover, and we decided that the shot would 
have to be taken from here. 

On this side trip I was carrying a special 
rifle that I had brought along to try on 
game. It was a Niedner rifle with Mauser 
action, a beautiful weapon, with the design 
of which I had much to do. The 100-grain, 
.25-cailber open point Western bullet had a 
muzzle velocity of 3,000 feet per second, and 
when tested and sighted in at home it showed 
marvelous accuracy. The bullet was a little 
light, but the explosive effect of the high 
velocity would probably make up for the 
lack of bone smashing qualities. I had 
plenty of time, adjusted the gun sling to 
my arm, got a splendid, steady prone po- 
sition, aiming around a little bush. Clark 
had his binoculars glued to his eyes ready to 
spot my shot. From the expert rifleman’s 
standpoint everything was perfect. The rifle 
had been most carefully sighted in at home 
for 200 yards. I allowed 12 inches for the 














The mountain at the start of the pass leading from Sheep Creek Pass to Greenwater Lake and the 


head of the Porcupine. 


Tippins, a British rifleman and a winner of many competitions at Bisley. 


I would like to name this magnificent peak Mount Tippins after Sergeant 


He volunteered at the 


beginning of the World War, and was placed in charge of a detail of snipers in a machine gun 


battalion. 


Before he was killed in action he had more than thirty notches in the stock of his rifle 











»p of the bullet and held with the top of 
he front sight just barely clearing the back 
the animal. There was no wind. 

At the shot the bull and cow jumped to 

eir feet, but otherwise there was nothing 

jing. Again I fired, the animals jumped a 
ew feet, but still stood bewildered. Clark 

suld not see where the shots were going. 
\nother shot, and the caribou had located 
is from the reports, and were off up the 
vasin at a full run. I must say I felt rather 
‘hagrined. Theoretically that caribou should 
have been dead the first shot. 

I knew that there was something wrong, 
but after reviewing everything that I had 
done I could not find a flaw anywhere. I 
looked at the sights. They were set exactly 
at the 200-yard adjustment. I knew the am- 
munition was all right because I had loaded 
it myself with the greatest care and had 
tested it most thoroly on the range at Frank- 
ford Arsenal, the U. S. Government plant 
where all small arms ammunition is made. 
Below us about a mile was a large fallen 
pine, white with age. As we walked down 
this valley it came to me that this pine 
would make a fine target, and that I had 
better give the rifle a verification test. We 
paced off 100 yards from it, and I lay down 
and adjusted the gun sling for a good, steady 
shot. At this range the rifle should shoot 
two inches above the point at which it was 
aimed. I fired a number of shots and then 
went up to look. We had the answer. Be- 
hold a nice little group of shots in the pine 
five inches below where I had aimed. In 
other words this rifle was shooting seven 
inches low at 100 yards. This would mean 
twenty-eight inches low at 400 yards, the 
estimated range to the caribou, and every 
shot had gone under the animal. My vanity 
felt better. The accuracy of the rifle was 
all that could be desired, but evidently the 
thumping and hammering of much _ pack- 
train travel had caused the zero of the 
weapon to change since I had most carefully 
sighted it in at the arsenal. Incidently on 
this expedition I carried this .25-caliber rifle 
much oftener than I did my _ .30-caliber 
Springfield, because I was very anxious to 
find its effect on game, but this was the only 
chance I had at anything with it. It has 
always been so, there seeming to be some 
fatality about that old Springfield. This 
latter rifle is an old friend, having been with 
me on every hunt since I had it made in 
1910. In my gun room I have many most 
excellent weapons, quite a number more ac- 
curate, and perhaps more suitable for hunt- 
ing, than this old weapon. Many times have 
1! taken some of them along as extra 
weapons, but never have I had a shot at 
inything with any of them. Always when 
| carry the old Springfield I see and get 
game, never with anything else. 

Between the basin in which we hunted 
that day and the rough one to the south of 
ur camp, and in the range to the east, there 
is a saddle or low point in the range. We 
tried this the next day. We were delayed a 
little in crossing the pass by the large num- 
ber of blueberries. They tasted so good that 
we ate large quantities, and of course we 
named it Blueberry Pass. Once over, on 
the other side we found a very large valley. 
't was the starting of a stream large enough 
o be dignified as a river in this country. 
t flowed east, but just where it emptied we 
lid not know, but we surmise that it dis- 
harged into the Sheep quite far down. 
‘rom our first vantage point we did not see 
ny game, so we climbed a hill from which 
we could look into the basin at: the head. 
All of these streams headed up in a large 
mountain mass just north of our camp. 
There was the stream flowing south, up 
which we had come from Sheep Creek, and 
vhich we called Femme Creek, the stream 
flowing north which we thought was a 
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branch of the Porcu- 
pine, and now this third 
stream flowing east. In 
the basin we soon 
picked up _ fourteen 
ewes and lambs, but 
could not find any 
rams, altho we searched 
the hillsides long and 
carefully. We backed 
down our little hill and 
turned down to the 
east so as to get to 
another lookout point 
where we could get a 
better view of both 
hillsides down stream. 
An enormous vista 
spread before us. We 
started to look it over, 
and while doing so we 
suddenly caught sight 
of a big bull moose 
wandering diagonally 
thru the valley. The 
floor of the valley here 
was mostly open 
meadow, only sparcely 
covered with small 
spruce, and we could 
see him plainly. He 
carried a splendid head, 
wide spreading with 
big palms. We wanted 
him badly, and started 
on a wild tear down 
the mountainside and 
across the valley to cut 
him off, but were too 








late, and he got into Soon we could see what we were coming to. A deep, tremendous canyon 


the timber below before 
we could reach him. 

Having crossed the valley, we climbed the 
range on the other side. A little creek heads 
up here, and by climbing a rather high hill 
setting off a little from the main range we 
were able to look right down into the valley 
of this creek. There we lay with our elbows 
on a little snow cornice, looking right down 
on top of a large band of ewes and lambs. 
We counted fifty-one. Among them was one 
old ewe absolutely white except for the tip 
of its tail. It was a most peaceful scene, 
some of the sheep lying down, some feed- 
ing, and the lambs alternately feeding and 
romping around. They evidently felt abso- 
lutely secure, for never did we see one raise 
its head to look around. We watched these 
sheep for a quarter of an hour, ate our lunch 
and then started along the side of the 
mountain. 

About half a mile along we suddenly saw 
something coming toward us. Instantly 
crouching down we saw that it was another 
band of sheep. On they came, passing within 
seventy-five yards of us as we sat on the 
hillside. I got out my camera and took a 
snap-shot of them. We conversed together 
in low tones, finally in louder voice, and 
finally we moved around. The sheep paid 
little attention to us. Occasionally an old 
ewe would stop and look at us for a minute, 
and then reassured would go on slowly feed- 
ing past. I have never heard of sheep so 
fearless before. Usually to even expose part 
of oneself for an instant within a mile of 
sheep means to thoroly alarm them. Sheep 
have the best eyesight of any animals that 
I know of. 

Many years ago I camped with an Indian 
in a little valley near timberline in a good 
sheep country. One evening he walked up 
on a little knoll near our tent and came 
back saying that he saw sheep, and that 
they were rams. I went up to look, but altho 
he pointed them out I could not see them 
until I got my glasses. I now saw that 
there were five sheep there; and could just 
make out rams. I think that Indian had the 


lay ahead 


most marvelous eyes of any man | have ever 
known, as he had not only found sheep that 
I could only see with binoculars, but he 
could tell that they were rams. But what 
was more to the point, these sheep had al 


ready seen us, were looking at us intently, 
and while we watched they started to move 
off. The distance must have been at least 


two miles. Evidently the tameness of the 
sheep in this valley, or rather their fearless- 


ness, was due to their not having come into 
contact with human beings for many 
generations. 


We stayed in this valley all afternoon. 
watching the three bands of sheep, keeping 
careful lookout for rams, and hoping that 
one would come in sight. We noticed that 
in the afternoon the sheep were all feeding 
eastward, whereas in the morning they had 
been drifting westward as they fed, and 
toward evening we found the reason. In 
the morning sheep often travel west from 
their night beds to get on a hill with an 
eastern exposure and meet the sun as it 
rises, and toward evening they keep just 
ahead of the shadows of the peaks, following 
the sun up the hillsides with western ex- 
posure. 

We hung around this vicinity a long time, 
hunting everywhere for rams, feeling sure 
that with so many ewes there must be rams 
somewhere, but utterly unable to locate 
them. Little did we know that they were 
close by, in the one direction in which we 
did not go because of a very hard, rough 
mountain that had to be climbed, which did 
not look as tho it led toward good sheep 
country. Finally we got tired, and our long- 
ing for a change in grub drove us back to 
our base camp. 

om * x . * 


It will be remembered that when Clark 
and I started out on this little expedition 
we thought that we would like if possible to 
reach the headwaters of the Porcupine River, 
altho we carefully avoided setting any exact 
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Gradually the canyon floor widened out, then the southeast wall broke away a little with climbable 
foothills, and grass and trees appeared 


destination or program, because too often 
such outings are entirely spoiled by trying 
too hard to live up to set plans. You plan 
to reach a stated point or to make a certain 
circuit, and you feel bound to do it. Under 
such a restriction much of that freedom 
which is the delight, joy and great advantage 
of a hunter’s life is experienced but little. 
But at this point in our travels it seemed 
easy to make a stab at reaching the source 
of this river, so we started in what we 
thought must be the right direction. 

Part way up Sheep Creek runs one of 
Phillips’ trails. It is not a good trail, but 
it can be followed, and it would help us a 
lot in the direction we wished to go, so we 
took it. The first day it led up the north 
bank of the creek thru a succession of mus- 
keg meadows that were hard on the horses, 


but showed what excellent animals they 
were. A muskeg looks much like any other 


meadow except that the grass is liable to 
be a little higher and has a wet look. As 
the foot is set down in it water shows at 
almost every step, and in many places man 
or horse will sink to the knees or farther. 
Occasionally it is so bad that the horses will 
bog down in it and cannot get up without 
assistance, usually having to be unpacked 
first. In some places it is so bad that it is 
impossible to take horses thru at all. When 
a horse strikes a muskeg he thinks that he 


is going to be mired any minute, and he 
walks most carefully and slowly. This 


greatly reduces the speed of travel so that 
whereas a pack train will make three miles 
an hour over good trails, or two and one- 
half miles over hard mountain trails, over 
even a good muskeg trail a mile and a half 
an hour is good going. So our days of travel 
up the Sheep were long, without much prog- 
Only once did a horse bog down, and 
he managed to get his feet again without 
help. It was interesting to watch the horses. 
Over the worst places they each wanted to 
pick their own way, not sticking to the faint 
trail, but when one sorrel was in the lead 
they always followed it. This horse was 
and 
had 


ress. 


most adept in picking the best route, 
apparently all the rest of the animals 
the utmost confidence in its ability. 
Fifteen miles up the creek we came to 
one of Phillips’ old camps, and here we 
stopped for the first night. 


Here also the 


trail petered out, and thereafter there was 
no regular trail, altho at times we came to 
short stretches of a faint Indian trail. Sheep 
Creek has several branches, all heading right 
on the continental divide. Knowing that the 
Porcupine must head somewhere to the 
northwest of the head of the Sheep, we took 
the north fork and followed that up, camping 
on the third night on a large meadow right 
on the divide. To the west of us the land 
sloped down into British Columbia, and we 
could see a sea of snow-capped peaks ahead. 
To the north of us was a high mountain 
range, and thru this we had to find a pass. 
I went out on foot that evening to look for 
one, and had good luck at the start, for in 
a saddle in the range I found what promised 
to be a good route thru, and, better still, an 
old Indian trail leading thru. The scenery 
up on the divide was Arctic in the extreme. 
It was much colder than any spot we had 
yet struck. The water in the streams was 
almost freezing. Everywhere was evidence 
of deep snows in the winter. On the north 
side of all the hills the snow fields lay big 
and deep. No fires had touched this portion 
of the country, and there was little sign of 
game. 

On our reconnaissance thru the supposed 
pass we thought that we had better not try 
to get the pack train thru until we found 
out what it was like. So we started on the 
Indian trail thru the saddle with our riding 
animals only. The saddle proved only a low 
place in the first range of hills, and beyond 
it were other higher hills, each with its sad- 
dle, so that for the first few miles we were 
continually topping ranges, always thinking 
that we were coming to the top, where we 
could get a view down the other side, but 
always finding one more crest to surmount. 
But we soon realized that we had struck a 
sure enough pass thru the range, because 
always we found the saddle at each crest, 
and the Indian rail, faint tho it was, ran 
thru each. Gradually a most magnificent 
mountain came into view on the northwest 
side of the pass. The face towards the pass 
was a sheer precipice of granite, streaked 
here and there with snow, and rising to a 
series of jagged pinnacles. It was by far 
the most beautiful and spectacular mountain 
we had yet seen, being all solid rock. At 
its base snuggled a beautiful little emerald 





alpine lake. There was no vegetation, an: 
apparently no earth on the mountain—just ; 
gigantic alpine peak, rising thousands o! 
feet above all the surrounding mountains 
For several hours we passed in review befor: 
this magnificent sentinel. As we rose to the 
summit of the pass we left the timber be 
hind, and then the grass, and finally we 
were traveling thru the basin of what had 
once been a mighty glacier. Up thru little 
gullies and around piles of slide rock and 
shale we went until we reached the summit, 
and had the satisfaction of being able to 
look down ahead. Soon we could see what 
we were coming to. A deep, tremendous 
canyon lay ahead. We could see way down 
into it, and the walls on either side were 
so high that it was dark down there, but 
there appeared a perfectly feasible way down 
over slide rock and shale. The northwest 
wall of this canyon was almost beyond de- 
scription. From the bed of the canyon it 
rose perfectly perpendicular for perhaps a 
thousand feet. Then there was a_ bench 
filled with snow, a gigantic field of it evi- 
dently hundreds of feet deep. Above this 
snow field another smooth and perpendicular 
cliff, and above that series of little snow- 
capped peaks. The wall, glistening in the 
sunlight, was a most beautiful and forbid- 
ding spectacle. 

Down into the canyon we went and along 
between its walls, shut in completely on 
both sides, with only a narrow view ahead. 
There was a stream in the canyon. Gradu- 
ally this became larger, flowing now over 
boulders, and now over sand bars. The 
canyon floor widened out, and little muskeg 
flats appeared on either side of the stream 
which bothered our horses. Then the south- 
east wall broke away a little, with climbable 
foothills, and soon grass and trees appeared 
on these. We took to the hills to avoid con- 
stantly fording the creek and the muskegs. 
We could see the canyon widening out 
ahead. Then we topped a hill coming down 
from the southeast wall that was a little 
larger than the others, and as we reached 
the crest we reined in our horses in amaze- 
ment. There at our feet lay the source of 
the Porcupine. 

Alpine mountains are always full of sur- 
prises. One of the great delights of climb- 
ing high, of “looking behind the ranges,” is 
that you never know what you are going to 
see on the other side. Often the scene is 
far from what you expected, and it comes 
on you as a distinct surprise. But never 
have I been so startled as by the scene that 
now spread itself before us. 

At our feet, simmering in the sun, lay a 
big lake. It was a thousand feet down to 
it. The lake was probably two miles wide 
and five miles long, and of the usual emerald 
color, a most unusually large body of water 
for such a setting. It lay surrounded by 
peaks and ranges. Those on the east side 
were not high, and were heavily wooded, 
but those on the west side reared up from 
the water in big cliffs and snow fields. To 
our left the little stream that we had fol- 
lowed down the canyon fell over the hill on 
which we stood in a series of beautiful 
waterfalls. A slight breeze ruffled the sur- 
face of the lake. The only life in sight was 
a flock of harlequin ducks disporting them- 
selves on the surface. Not a sign of human 
presence did we see. 

We stopped and had lunch, got the 
cameras, set up the tripod, and took a series 
of photographs and feasted our eyes. Long 
we lingered, and it was hard to turn our 
backs on it, but we had to get back to camp. 
We had found the source of the Porcupine. 
There was no need to bring the pack train 
on. From here our trail would lead back- 
ward. For the first time we turned our 
horses’ heads south and east. 


(To be concluded) 











Hunting in 


HEN I maintain that there is no other 

country on this globe which offers the 
sportsman such exciting times as Africa I 
am not saying too much. In these uncivil- 
ized countries, in which the game from the 
elephant down to the dwarf antelope and 
from the lion down to the smallest cat moves 
across the country unmolested, the sportsman 
experiences such exhilerating times that they 
cannot be portrayed, but only lived. To 
understand Africa one must have been in 
Africa. 

When I entered Africa the first time and 
had hunted almost two months, about four 
days’ marches southerly from Arusha in the 
Tanganyika Territory at the outskirts of 
Wahehe land, I was really disappointed, as 
I had to rely only upon myself and could 
not make myself understood to the natives. 
In the coast towns I received practically no 
advice of any kind as to where to hunt the 
game, and later on I learned that these gen- 
tlemen knew the interior of Africa only by 
hearsay. With the exception of a few small 
antelopes, jackals, chickens and wild ducks 
I had nothing else remarkable to show for 
ny trip. 

Failure stared me in the face. Altho it 
was a very bright, sunny morning, I was re- 
solved on going home. I was meditating 
upon this course of action when I noticed a 
safari passing by en route for somewhere. 
It so chanced to be F. W. Siedentopf, re- 
turning from the interior with a completed 
expedition. Mr. Siedentopf (whom I will 
hereafter call simply Mr. S.) greeted me 
very cordially, and politely asked me what 
I was doing. I opened my heart to him im- 
mediately and told him my troubles. “Well,” 
he replied, “the only trouble with you is 
that you haven’t handled this business the 
right way. You're in a country where there 
is practically no game, and the most you 
might kill will be a zebra. I'll give you as 
much advice as I can under the existing cir- 
cumstances, as it is my business to fit and 
handle such hunting trips.” I accepted his 
advice with alacrity. It did not take me 
very long to put Mr. S. in charge of my 
expedition, and he patched up my miserable 
failures as best he could. The financial side 
was soon settled and off we went. I have 
never regretted my quick impulse. 

We broke camp next day, after Mr. S. 
had inspected my caravan and sent home 
about twenty of my weakest bearers. He 
filled the vacancies in our ranks with his 
own trusted men, who were by far a more 
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This hunter had decided that the tales of 
African trophies were somewhat overstrained 
until he met a guide who proved to him that 
the secret of success was in knowing how. 


superior lot. In the three days afterward 
we made forced marches to reach the coun- 
try where game was more plentiful, and 
which Mr. S. declared was far less traversed 
than any other. On the second day we left 
the inhabited sections behind us and already 
crossed old elephant tracks, which I had not 
once seen in my almost two months’ stay in 
Africa. My hopes were rising every moment. 
I remember that it was upon this day also 
that I saw my first giraffe. 

On the afternoon of the third day we 
made camp at a wide creek overhung with 
immense shade trees. We had hardly set 
foot on the ground when one of my men, 
sent out to hunt for wood, ran back to camp 
and informed us that a big crocodile was 
sunning itself on the sand in the river bed. 
We followed him and found the armored old 
rascal still in the same place. Mr. S. whis- 
pered to me to shoot him short behind the 
eyes, as that was the best way to kill him 
instantly. The distance was about forty 
steps. I took good sight at the place desig- 
nated, and as soon as the bullet left the gun 
the jerking of the ugly body and the closing 
of his terrible jaws told me that the animal 
was dead. With exultant joy I started 
toward my first big trophy. We ordered a 
few more men from the camp to dress the 
animal, the hide of which I intended to have 
made into leather. 

The following day the country assumed 
more and more the appearance of a vast 
park. The brush gradually disappeared and 
was replaced by groves of trees. Game be- 
came more plentiful. I saw ostriches for the 
first time. At noon we made camp at a big 
water-hole, which, judging by the enormous 
amount of tracks, was used as a drinking 
place by all sorts of animals. It was sur- 
rounded by rugged hills, composed mostly 
of granite boulders. We posted native 
scouts in these hills to report immediately 
the appearance of any game. Soon one of 
these boys returned with the information 
that in the shade of a few trees a big herd 
of elands, the largest African antelope—if 
not the largest in the world—were resting. 
We gradually worked cur way closer to the 
herd, and when we reached a distance of 

about 125 yards Mr. S. 











pointed out a dark gray 
eland bull. At the re- 
port of my gun the 
herd stampeded, also 
Mr. Bull, but after 
running a short way he 
slowed down and 
stopped in the shade 
of a tree—a sure sign 
he was hit badly. At 
forty yards I killed him 
instantly with a shot 
thru the neck. I 
judged his weight to 
be about 2,000 pounds. 
Men from the camp 
carried this delicious 
piece of meat back, 
and it took two natives 
to carry only the hide, 
which had a thickness 
measuring a little bet- 
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ter than an inch at the 
neck. 
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The next day fifteen of our men left for 
a nearby native village to buy flour for our 
safari men. For that reason we did not 
break camp. With the aid of dry sticks and 
long grass we built “blinds” in order to take 
pictures of wild animals as they came up to 
drink. I secured some nice photos, consider- 
ing the short time we remained there. Dur- 
ing this time we found a young zebra almost 
chewed up by a leopard, and Mr. S. declared 
that this was a good time to get rid of some 
of these blood-thirsty animals. He built me 
an elevated seat in a nearby tree, and at 
sundown I climbed up and took my perch. 
I watched faithfully until midnight, but saw 
nothing of the leopard. Only a few hyenas 
were attracted by the smell of the offal of 
the antelope we had killed. All at once I 
heard a small noise to the left of me. I 
had hopes that it would be the leopard, de- 
spite the fact that Mr. S. assured me that 
only in very rare instances this cat could 
be heard—with the exception of accidently 
stepping on dried twigs or loose, pebbly 
ground. Thru my field glasses I could 
barely discern a very oddly and most won- 
derfully shaped animal. Since it was now 
too late for the leopard, I decided to take 
a chance at the odd assortment below. I 
blazed away. At the loud report of my gun 
several men ran from the camp with lan- 
terns to help me down from the tree and to 
discover my kill. 

The closer I got to it and the more I 
looked at it the less I knew what it was. 
It looked like a bargain counter filled with 
odd assortments of left-overs. His head was 
that of an ant-eater, the ears belonged to a 
donkey, the tail came from a kangaroo, the 
feet from a badger, and its body resembled 
nothing so much as a hog. Oh, how sur- 
prised Mr. S. would be when he saw the 
result of my adventure! Mr. S. was up and 
expecting me, as he was anxious to know 
the effect of the shot. 

Bursting with pride I presented my trophy. 
But intsead of being so astonished as I ex- 
pected him to be, he merely remarked: 
“Oh, just a ground-hog. It is not the 
leopard then.” It sort of took the starch 
out of me for a moment. I knew it wasn’t 
a leopard, but I did not know that my most 
remarkable kill already had a name, and | 
had been thinking of one to bestow on it. 
However, he consoled me a little when he 
told me that very few white men had ever 
seen this animal, much less killed one. 

The next morning the zebra was still in 
the brush, and Mr. S. said that we would 
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game, which Mr. S. in- 
formed me were boun- 
tiful in these Ngoron- 
gore Highlands. These 
highlands comprise 
about 400,000 acres of 
territory—I believe one 
of the finest grazing 
districts in the interior 
of Africa. Originally 
this immense plateau 
was a big crater basin, 
probably one of the 
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set a steel trap for the leopard. We ex- 
plored the nearby country in search of an- 
other water-hole. During this little excur- 
sion I killed some equine antelopes and a 
bush-buck. .At noon we returned to camp 
without finding any more water-holes. Our 
cook had prepared for us a relish of eggs 
and steak, and I may say with justice | 
never enjoyed a meal more in my life. That 
afternoon we made preparations for our 
leopard catch. We surrounded the whole 
bush where the half-chewed zebra was with 
a thick horn hedge, leaving only one en- 
trance, and this only room enough to place 
a steel trap. After our work was over | 
hunted a little more with my shotgun in the 
vicinity of the camp and succeeded in kill- 
ing half a dozen chickens. which added a 
little variety to our menu. Before bedtime 
we were seated in front of our tents enjoying 
the short African twilight and discussing the 
prospects of catching our friend leopard. 

I must have been “sawing wood” ener- 
getically when all at once Mr. S. burst into 
my tent yelling, “Hurry up! The trap is 
sprung!” I never hurried faster in my life. 
I threw on my clothes and off we went. 
Sure enough, the trap was gone. There was 
a clear trail tho, for Mr. S.—precautious as 
he is in every detail—had a thorn bush tied 
on the end of the chain, which made track- 
ing easy. In less than half an hour one of 
the men spied our catch. Cautiously we 
approached his hiding place and discovered 
this beautifully coated rascal in a bunch of 
high grass. With gleaming eyes half closed 
he was hissing and snarling at our approach. 
He must have thought we were intruding, 
for seldom have I seen such a malicious ex- 
pression on a wild animal’s face. He was 
such a pretty target 1 couldn’t miss him. 
I shot him as Mr. S. advised with a steel- 
jacket bullet, in order to save the hide. 
He tried at once to attack us, but the tight- 
fitting trap on his right front foot kept him 
from doing so. The effect of the bullet soon 
made itself felt, and with a last angry snarl 
the elopard died. My joy over this was in- 
describable, for it was really a_ beautiful 
specimen. We brought him back to camp 
and skinned him very carefully, taking lots 
of pains to prepare his hide. 

We had to remain over night at the camp, 
as the men had not yet returned with the 
provisions, so we decided to go to the Meru 
Mountains and River as soon as they came. 
That night we heard plenty of lions at first 
in close proximity to our camp, but grow- 
ing gradually farther away. Mr. S. decided 
not to hunt for them here, as he said they 
were merely traversing the country. It was 
remarkable that we did not see any of them 
on our little excursions about camp, as Mr. 
S. has himself killed thirty of them and has 
seen about 200. Other hunters have told 
me that they have hunted in Africa for years 
and have never seen a lion. 

On the third day after breaking camp we 
reached the Meru River, or rather creek, 
situated amongst the lesser Meru Mountains, 
overlooked by the majestic Meru Peak. It 
was almost dry, with the exception of a few 
water-holes used by antelopes and other 


biggest in the world. 

We also found a few 

places in the dry sand- 
bed where elephants had been digging for 
water a couple of days before. It seems a 
very remarkable fact that elephants will dig 
for water in such sandy river beds and re- 
fuse to drink out of small water holes. 

We pitched our tents on a small hill, from 
which we had a view of the surrounding 
country. The valley was about two kilo- 
meters wide, with a mile wide slope up the 
river. The hills about us were covered with 
a light brush and a few isolated trees, a 
favorite haunt of elephants, noticeable by 
the bruised barks, where they had been rub- 
bing their sides. We followed several trails, 
but abandoned them, as the animals did not 
seem to linger here. There is a law which 
prohibits the killing of underweight ele- 














no signs from the front had we seen yet. 

At last there came the long expected 
signal. All the men with the exception of 
Mr. S. and my rifle bearers remained behind, 
and we four caught up with the scout, who 
at our approach pointed with his hand to a 
few dark-red clumps, which did not seem to 
have any life at all. But no, something 
seemed to move among the trees. Thru our 
binoculars we distinguished the animals very 
plainly. Once in a while we saw a tusk 
shine brightly. Immediately Mr. S. whis 
pered that there was a big bull among them 
—the rest of them only older or younge: 
cows. The bull stood clear to the left be 
hind the herd. In order to get a good shor 
we had to work ourselves around them 
S. tested the wind again and it was still in 
our favor, so we made the half circle suc 
cessfully. I believe it took us half an hour 
to reach the side where the bull was guard 
ing. The elephants were still standing under 
the trees, flopping their big ears to fight the 
flies, but otherwise they seemed to take life 
very easy. 

We were now forty paces away, and $ 
gave me the sign to shoot. The bull stood 
broad, and for that reason I had to shoo: 
about a hand’s breadth below the ear en 
trance. My nerves were tingling from head 
to foot. I tried to keep the quiver out of 
my muscles, but I was unable to do so, and 
was so excited I could 
not hold my gun 
steady. I set it down 
for a moment, as the 
elephants had not yet 
scented us despite our 
close approach. I was 
afraid of being dis 
covered even tho these 
immense animals can 
not see very far. At 
last my nerves quieted 
down enough for an 
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phants, and only those with tusks weighing 
thirty pounds and more are allowed to be 
shot. In due time we were running short 
on meat for our men, as we dared not risk 
an unnecessary shot if we were to secure a 
prize. This same night we heard an immense 
lion concert. There must have been two or 
three herds which were hunting this prairie, 
as there was a general uproar from every 
quarter. The next morning our scouts in- 
formed us that a small herd of elephants 
had crossed the river just below our camp. 

Off we went. In less than half an hour 
we were on their trail, made by six animals, 
among which there seemed to be a big bull. 
Mr. S. sent an old experienced native scout 
about forty yards ahead of us to follow this 
track and give us a better chance to come 
upon them secretly. It was a hard task for 
me to keep from making a noise, as the 
ground all about us was literally covered 
with dried sticks. The wind was just right 
for us, and after a two 
hours’ jaunt Mr. S. 
made me _ aware of 
fresh tracks. He again 
explained to me_ the 
proper place to shoot 
an elephant, if it was 
broad or sharp front, 


when we saw it. I was 
getting more uneasy 
every moment and 


wished I had my light 
rifle exchanged for my 
heavy  double-barrel 
.450. We expected to 
sight them at every 
step, but moment after 
moment went by and 








accurate shot. I took 
a deep. breath and 
aimed. For a moment 
I thought the “fury of hell” had burst loose. 
At the report of my gun there was a deafen- 
ing tumult, and the trumpeting of the ele- 
phants was ear-splitting as they tried to 
locate their invisible enemy. The old bull 
had stopped in his tracks, but Mr. S. whis- 


pered frantically, “Shoot, man! Shoot him 
again!” I shot again. Without a sound this 
colossal monument wavered, reeled and 


gradually sank down to the ground. Mean- 
while pandemonium had burst out. My 
teeth were chattering with every excitement 
as I saw dozens of small trees uprooted and 
hurled in the air as the animals tramped and 
raged back and forth trying to locate us. 
At any moment they might charge. 

But fortunately at the second report the 
cows ran off, giving me an impressive pic- 
ture with their wide-spread ears and up- 
raised trunks almost noiselessly~ putting the 
distance between us. I wasn’t sorry to see 
them go, as my nerves were almost shot to 
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pieces on account of the intense 
situation of the last few mo- 
ments. I was glad it was over. 
My greatest wish was fulfilled as 
I lovingly let my hands slide 
down over his pretty yellow 
teeth. The other natives came 
up at last, and Mr. S. sent some 
of them back to camp to get 
every available man with axes so 
that we could cut out the enor- 
mous tusks. The other men 
started trimming with their 
knives the tough hide from his 
upper jaw, preparatory to hewing 
out the tusks. When we finally 
arrived at camp we were greeted 
with great joy by our safari men, for they 
realized that their vegetable diet was over 
for a while at last. The front feet, which 
{ had trimmed off, I intended to have made 
into an umbrella stand and a waste-paper 
basket. Our men divided up this big 
piece of meat, and after they had gorged 
themselves, dried the rest to trade for other 
provisions such as flour, etc., in passing 
native villages. The thick hide was pre- 
pared for shields, which they can make so 
tough that arrow-heads can hardly penetrate 
them. The head of this elephant was sent 
to Mr. S.’s farm at Ngorongoro, where it is 
ornamenting the dining room. 

The next day we spent in hunting around 
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the immediate vicinity hoping to get a lion, 
but found only a half-eaten zebra, at present 
serving as a meal for an immense flock of 
scavenger birds. At our approach a few 
maribous flew into the trees, but unfortu- 
nately I missed a very beautiful specimen. 
Farther up from our camp we found a couple 
of old buffalo tracks. Mr. S. tried to per- 
suade me to hunt a couple of weeks longer, 
as he guaranteed me some buffaloes and 
lions farther up in the mountains. I couldn’t 
listen to his proposal, however, as my time 
was up and I had to be back home at once, 
otherwise [ would not have hesitated a 
moment. 

At last we were on our way back. During 
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this time I killed a few more 
antelopes, another water-buck 
and also a very large specimen 
of warthog. I also had the good 
fortune to kill a maribou. It 
was not so beautiful as the one 
I missed, but I was a little com- 
forted over this success, as } 
dared not return home without a 
few feathers. After a ten days’ 
march from the elephant camp 
we reached again the great com- 
munication road (or maybe they 
are called “highways”) which 
connects the interior with the 
coast. Here I bade S. farewell! 
—to return with his men to the 
interior and to hire a new outfit for another 
expedition. He told me that he is handling 
only strong and husky men who could bear 
up under the hardships and forced marches 
which are sometimes necessary for such 
trips. There was no question that his men 
were far superior to the lot I myself hired 

It was with utmost gratitude that I bade 
farewell to my friend and guide, and with 
real sorrow that I had not met him earlier. 
for I felt sure my results would have been 
100 per cent better. I still think back with 
great satisfaction on those good old days in 
Africa; but especially the teeth and the big 
elephant feet remind me clearly of the most 
exciting time of my life. 








Playing and Landing a 


¥? EVER catch a leaping tuna? Then 
you ain’t never been fishin’. 

Boy, I have—one, a beauty weighing 124% 
pounds—and this is the story: 

On Saturday, August 18th, in company 
with George L. Colburn, the writer made the 
trip from Los Angeles (Outer Harbor) to 
Avalon, Catalina Island, via Pacific Marine 
Airways seaplane, in the very nice time of 
twenty-one minutes for the twenty-six-mile 
hop, and the following morning we char- 
tered the motor launch “Sunbeam,” skipper 
M. Foster, for a day’s fishing. 

First let me say that while I am an ex- 
perienced trout angler, having lured the 
speckled beauties many years on the Gunni- 
son River and other famous trout streams of 
Colorado, I had never seen a tuna, much less 
caught one, and what I did not (should I 
say “do not”?) know about tuna fishing was 
laughable. Verily, I think I was the rankest 
dub that ever hoped to become eligible for 
membership in the world-famous Tuna Club, 
the personnel of which is largely made up 
of such luminaries and sterling sportsmen 
as Dustin Farnum, Charlie Chaplin, William 
Wrigley, Jr., and others almost equally well 
known. The first big requirement for the 
hopeful angler is that he shall bring to gaff 
with regulation rod, reel and line, and under 
prescribed conditions, a tuna weighing 100 
pounds or more when placed on the official 
scales at Avalon. Then you may apply for 
membership and the right to sport the 
“Tuna” lapel button, and if your character 
is above reproach, and you have the $100 
membership fee, you may in due course 
mingle with the chosen few. And “few” is 
the proper word, as the membership is not 
large, due to the fact that the 100-pound 
babies are, oh, very, very scarce. Anglers 
come to Catalina from all parts of the globe, 
and many go out season after season, year 
after year, before taking a “button” tuna 
and thereby gratifying their life’s ambition, 
while others, like me, have been fortunate 
early in the game. 


Robert C. Franks 


There’s a deal of difference between taking 
speckled beauties and bringing to gaff a big, 
fighting tuna, but this angler performed like 
a veteran, landing one of sufficient size to 
make him eligible for membership in the 
well-known Tuna Club. 


Of some 500 tuna taken in Catalina waters 
this season, mine ranked in the first half 
dozen for size, and only a few pounds lighter 
than the largest, which is the reason I am 
so particularly proud of the achievement. 

But back to the yarn: 

We left Avalon at 8 o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing, heading easterly into the channel. Col- 
burn had his heart set on catching some 
albacore, and I wanted a tuna, but the 
chances for me were considered slim, as the 
latter had been laying off for several days 
past. When about two or three miles off 
shore the boatman said it was time to get 
the kite out and rig up the tackle. Here 
my ignorance came into full play, but I kept 
my mouth shut (until later, when I became 
sea-sick, which, however, has nothing to do 
with the tuna). Landlubber that I am, I 
immediately came to the conclusion that the 
old boy was going to rig up a “kite” sail 
and economize a little on gasoline; but 
imagine my surprise when he brought forth 
from the minature cabin an ordinary silken 
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Tut-Tut 


He kinked a fishworm on his hook, 
And “threw out” in the raging brook; 
Then settled down upon the bank 

In expectation of a yank, 


Old Sol arose and smiled and set, 
And holy smoke already yet 

He still was holding down the bank 
In expectation of a yank! 
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kite some three feet square, which he pro- 
ceeded to get up in the stiff breeze. Now. 
in my younger days I was a champion kite 
flyer, and can still make a better kite than 
any other kid in our neighborhood, so my 
confidence, tho I had not the slightest inti- 
mation what he had in mind, remained un- 
shaken. The tuna line was baited with a 
dead flying fish, in which the local waters 
abound, and the kite string, some 200 feet 
long, was tied to the tuna line forty feet 
from the bait, which was let out about 100 
yards. The launch cruises continually, the 
boatman gauging speed and course to con- 
form with wind direction and_ velocity, 
thereby, with the additional aid of angler 
and rod, keeping the kite at just the proper 
altitude to hold the line clear of the water 
and causing the bait to skip along on or 
near the surface. Little did I think that 1 
would ever be fishing with a kite for a 
“bobber.” 

These rental launches, of which there are 
many plying out of Avalon, are fitted up for 
two anglers only, being equipped with two 
comfortable swivel chairs in the stern. 
Metal butt of the tuna rod is fastened in a 
movable socket in the chair seat, thereby 
lessening the chance of a novice losing the 
boatman’s tackle overboard thru the sudden 
jerk of a heavy fish. It can readily be seen 
that but one party may fish for tuna, marlin 
or sword fish, inasmuch as but one kite can 
be flown successfully, and the other tries his 
luck for albacore or similar fish, trolling in 
the usual manner. 

We cruised around ten or a dozen miles 
off shore all day without sighting a fish of 
any description. Lunch time came and 
passed, and altho the writer had long since 
lost the hearty and unwise breakfast par- 
taken of in the morning, he had no interest 
in food, but still was able to keep up his 
spirits. 

Finally, after abandoning hope of getting 
a strike and telling the boatman that we 
were ready to call the day a blank, we 
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Franks with his boatman, Captain Foster, and the big tuna. 
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A better idea of the size of the 


fish may be had when it is stated that Mr. Franks stands 6 feet 21%4 inches and weighs 250 pounds 


sighted a large shark and immediately tried 
to get the bait over him. He followed it a 
while, but evidently was not tempted, and 
finally he disappeared. We then headed for 
Avalon, and when three miles off the harbor 
we sighted a school of tuna leaping in the 
distance. The skipper put on all speed to 
get in their general neighborhood. Colburn 
reeled in his albacore line to avoid any dan- 
ger of an entanglement, and my enthusiasm 
reached the boiling point. In just a few 
moments a fine fellow, traveling at express- 
train speed, leaped clear of the water for 
my bait, for all the world like a gigantic 
trout. I gave a big jerk, hooking him ex- 
actly right. and the fight was on. 

In the first run he took out several hun- 
dred feet of line, then went straight down 
and sulked. During the first big run the 
boatman backed the launch to recover his 
kite, which naturally had snapped off, and 
then began maneuvering to render me all 
possible assistance—backing, turning and 
otherwise taking much of the strain off the 
line, as well as keeping the stern toward the 
fish. From that time on I am frank to say 
that it was more right down hard work than 
sport. Time and again I would get in a few 
yards of line, only to lose it, and more, when 
Mr. Tuna would take a sudden notion to 
head for Asia or the bottom of the Pacific. 

My trout fishing experience had taught 


me that I must not permit sudden jerks or 
allow any slack, and I can honestly say that 
I was not in the least excited. The boat- 
man, however, presumably because he wanted 
to dispose of this one quickly in order that 
we might catch another, was in a fever of 
excitement, continually imploring me _ to 
hurry, hurry, hurry, until finally I told him 
loudly and crossly to go on and run his boat 
and let me handle the fish; that I was doing 
the very best I could, and that if I lost him 
it was my funeral, not his. He immediately 
subsided and apologized profusely, explain- 
ing that he was so interested on my account 
that he could not keep still. And I really 
do not believe he could, because he promptly 
began his supplications again and kept it up 
until I turned and begged Colburn to throw 
him overboard. Another apology saved him. 
But finally I worked the old boy carefully 
up alongside the boat, and the boatman 
gaffed him in the belly. It was just thirty- 
two minutes from the time the strike was 
made until the battle ended, and I was 
wringing wet with perspiration. 

We sloshed him down in the water, then 
took advantage of the wave upheaval and 
flopped him on board the boat, where he 
landed like a ton of brick. Hot dog! I al- 
most lost my mind then. The skipper threw 
both arms around me, exclaiming that I had 
performed like a veteran and that he had 





never seen prettier handling. Now I ask 
you, could I do aught but forgive him? 
Until the catch was brought alongside he 
had no idea that it was even a “button” fish, 
much less one that would go so handsomely 
over the weight. But listen! If that rascal 
had made his escape, and broken my heart 
along with the tackle, I would always swear 
that he weighed half a ton, and be perfectly 
honest in it, too. There were times when 
the tuna was sulking that I could not budge 
him an inch, even by exerting every ounce 
of my strength with both hands well up on 
the rod, and the wonder is that the tackle 
held. 

You understand, the boatmen consider it 
an equal honor to bring in a “button” fish, 
and before entering the harbor they hoist a 
“tuna” pennant—a large, white triangle 
bearing the tuna insignia, indicating that a 
catch has been made—and the wharf is 
usually crowded with tuna enthusiasts and 
pleasure seekers who display the utmost in- 
terest, especially if the catch is a large one 
or an unusually fine specimen. And if the 
fish happens to be of “button” size, the boat- 
man feels that he is entitled to a photo- 
graph, which includes himself, the catch and 
the angler, and these photographs are care- 
fully preserved in the rental booths on the 
pier for inspection of future clients. In 
other words, it is an advertisement for them. 

Tuna fishing is a great sport. Certainly 
it is all they claim for it, but here is a word 
of consolation for my brother trout enthusi- 
asts: Personally I have experienced more 
real thrill and honest-to-goodness suspense 
with a fine big rainbow fighting a light rod 
and a No. 12 fly in swift water, and I think 
nothing could wean me away from the love 
of the trout game. 

Prior to the last two seasons I have for 
many years spent two blessed weeks in 
August with my very dear friends Gibson 
and Airy, than who there are no finer fel- 
lows, on the Lake Fork of the Gunnison 
River in Colorado. I shall never forget the 
efforts we three put forth, each to beat the 
other two in the day’s catch, and how every 
evening we weighed, measured and engaged 
in friendly banter and argument over the 
big ones. The day I caught my tuna I could 
visualize my two friends, camped in the 
identical spot that we invariably selected 
from yeag to year, and I knew just what 
they were doing and saying. Honestly, a 
great feeling of loneliness came over me, 
and while I knew that I had the “big one” 
for that day, and either of the two boys 
would almost give a right arm to have had 
one a little larger, | would have traded my 
beauty even up for the biggest one of their 
catch, that I might crow over them, as it 
was occasionally my privilege to do in years 
past. 

I cannot bring this story to an end with- 
out saying something of the wonders of 
Catalina Island, which everyone knows is 
owned by William Wrigley, Jr., the chewing 
gum king. Their slogan, “In All The World 
No Trip Like This,” is really inadequate. 
It is simply ideal. Avalon, a beautiful little 
city with a jewel of a harbor dotted with 
innumerable yacht and pleasure craft, an 
incomparable climate, its famous submarine 
gardens, the water and land excursions and 
other features that make for the enjoyment 
of health and pleasure seekers, cannot be 
excelled. If you have never been to Cata- 
lina, don’t fail to go some time. 

And now, freely admitting that I am a 
fisherman, here’s what I plan to do nex! 
year. I'll let you in on a secret. I am going 
to Catalina and charter the “Sunbeam,” and 
first hook a tuna weighing a hundred and 
twenty-five pounds or so, and then I shall 
leave him right on the hook for bait instead 
of the customary flying fish, and catch my- 
self a real tuna. 











669 00K-2-here”! said Don as he stopped 
and nodded toward a trail in the 
now, and at the same time grabbed the 
oupling that held the three dogs together. 

We had been heading in to the ranger 
station on Hell Roaring Creek after a long 
lay of snowshoeing, and a snug cabin and 
some supper had been uppermost in our 
thoughts for the past several miles—and 
here, cutting our trail at right angles, was 
the fresh tracks of a couple of lynx. 

The tracks were not more than three hours 
iid, and here we were with three hounds 
that had been making a record for them- 
selves down in Wyoming on mountain lions 
and the lesser cats, and the sight—and I 
suppose the scent—of those broad pad marks 
in the snow set them wild. Tho I never 
saw hunting dogs so well trained as those, 
it was all their owner could do to keep them 
in check till we decided whether 
to take up the trail or let it go 
until morning. 

There was but an hour of day- 
light left, and the trail led in a 
direction that gave reason to be- 
lieve it would take lots of mush- 
ing to make the end of it. It 
was too eld a game with Don for 
him to exhibit any enthusiasm, 
and I know he would most prob- 
ably have gone on to the station 
and come after the cats the next 
day, for as he remarked, “It’s a 
big country and they'll leave 
tracks wherever they go.” 

So sure was he of his dogs 
that to see the track of any of 
the wild feline species meant that 
with conditions not too unusual 
he felt as sure of the hide of the 
beast as he did of his next meal. 
I could not feel so optomistic, for 
I'd seen too many “birds in the 
bush,” and I was keen to see those hounds 
work, and, like they, I was “r’aring to go.” 

There was a grand rush when the dogs 
were uncoupled. The snow was too loose 
and deep for the dogs to run in, and poor 
“Meeker” was left at the post, for his mad 
efforts at a flying start only served to break 
him thru, and he was still struggling when 
the other dogs were thirty yards on the trail. 
But when they went out of sight a blanket 
would have covered the bunch; and _ talk 
about your music! 

Vision if you can that land as far from 
anywhere as one can get these days; miles 
of mountains between it and the nearest 
civilization; a country that from the nature 
of its topographical boundaries is isolated 
even in summer—and this was February. 
4 jumble of mountains and broken hills 
covered with the same pines that were there 
vhen the first white man saw it; the whole 
ut by canyons that are tributary to Hell 
Roaring, the stream so named because of 
the roar it makes raging down its rock- 
valled channel as it leaps down precipices 
nd froths thru narrow gorges for miles of 
ts way. Now all this was still. Crystal 
talactite curtains hid the cascades and 
ushed their roar, and the trout pools were 
leep under snow. 

As far as one could see, it was the same— 
nd yet it was not. 

It is a land big and broad and the color 
vas done in tones of white and green, ex- 
ept where the sun was dipping behind a 
vhite peak of the range at the head of the 
alley and softening its scintillating white- 
iess against a sky shot with streaks of sal- 
non pink. The majesty of the wilderness 
seemed to speak in its very silence. There 
was not the sigh of wind thru green boughs 
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It didn’t take long for this pack of well- 

trained dogs to put two big cats up the same 

tree, but it was sweet music while the chase 
lasted. 


nor a mark of life upon the new-fallen snow, 
except that made by Nature’s children in 
this realm that was so entirely theirs. 

Truly, then, it was music that we heard 
as the dogs exultantly took up the trail, each 
sounding his deep-throated note that marks 
the hound on a hot trail, that rang out in 
the frosty air, echoing down the canyon be- 
low and mellowed as the pack became more 
distant. 

I forgot that I had not eaten since early 
morning and that a lot of country lay behind 
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Perhaps some would have eaten a hasty 
bite and been off again, but we did not. 
We had a good meal, no great variety, but 
nevertheless good, and then lingered a while 
with an extra cup of tea and a smoke. After 
we had policed the kitchen and got to figur- 
ing on hitting the trail, we went outside into 
the frosty moonlight and listened to our 
pups. “They'll be in in an hour,” said Don. 
“They’re getting cold. You know a hound 
is a_ short-haired, shivery sort of dog, 
anyhow, and gets cold quickly, and it’s 
about 20 below tonight. Another thing— 
they’re used to me showing up pretty quickly, 
and it’s been about three hours since they 
got ’em treed. If it was daylight they'd stay, 
but at night a hound hasn’t much grit un- 
less there’s somebody to keep him en- 
couraged.” 

I felt a little disappointed, but as I never 
knew my old friend to make a 
bad guess on anything of the sort 
during all the years I’d hunted 
with him, I said nothing and took 
consolation in his statement that 
we'd get ’em tomorrow. It did 
sound as tho the dogs were losing 
interest, and if they left the game 
before we got there we would 
have our trip for nothing, where- 
as to stay in we'd be fresh to 
take the trail with the morning 
sun. 

We had turned in when the 
dogs came. I was awake listen- 
ing for them, and when they 
whined at the door I let them in. 
They were cold and worn out, 
for they had followed our snow- 
shoe trail all day coupled to- 
gether, and then had the chase 
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my webs. I felt that I could follow that 
trail to its end, and we hurried along, tho 
we were a mile behind the dogs—as well as 
we could judge from the sound. The trail 
led along the rim of a canyon thru clean 
stands of lodge-pole alternating with jack- 
pine thickets, these often cut by gulches 
with walls so abrupt as to necessitate a de- 
tour around their point of beginning. We 
made the best time we could, as we hoped 
to tree our game before dark, but night be- 
gan to settle while the dogs were still trail- 
ing, but as Don said after listening a mo- 
ment, they were getting close. No use, for 
that day was our decision, for a lynx climbs 
high and we had nothing with us in the way 
of shooting irons except a Newton rifle, and 
a shot by the uncertain light of a pitch 
flare would more than likely tear them up so 
that “it would take another lynx hide to 
patch the hole,” as my friend expressed it. 
We were now not more than an hour’s hike 
from camp, so we decided to go in and con- 
sider coming back after supper if the dogs 
didn’t come in. Half way to camp the moon 
got out of the tree tops and made our trail 
easier, so that the usual luck one has of 
plunging into thickets in the dark was 
avoided. 

At the station we were in sound of the 
dogs again. “They’ve treed,” said Don. 
“Listen to that Meeker dog; he’s sure tellin’ 
’em.” For my part I couldn’t tell “that 
Meeker dog” from the others—up four miles 
of timbered canyon—but he knew his dogs 
and I did not. However, I could tell that 
they had treed, and could easily imagine a 
couple of owl-faced lynxes looking down 
from a secure limb at the dogs and thinking 
that they were truly being beseiged by seven 
devils. 


and the countless miles they had 
made around the tree that held 
their quarry. They whined at 
me as if reproaching us for our lack of co- 
operation. Poor chaps—they had done their 
part, and it did look as tho we'd done them 
a shabby turn. For amends I fed them well 
and bedded them behind the stove, where 
they could dream of cat chases in comfort. 

The next morning was beautifully clear 
and we were early on the trail to where the 
cats had been treed the evening before. The 
whole story was there plain enough. Both 
the lynx had been in the same tree, and 
after the dogs left had come down and made 
long jumps away from that unhealthy spot. 
We followed the tracks about a mile back 
toward the higher country, then down into 
a creek bottom, where they had been hunt- 
ing rabbits in the willows. The hounds took 
off on the trail from here and acted as tho 
it was a hot scent, but it must have been 
several hours old at best. The chase led in 
rather an aimless route up into a heavily 
timbered region, and in a couple of hours 
we heard the dogs tree. We were shortly 
on the scene, and here were the dogs baying 
around a big spruce that had a lynx flattened 
against its bole about fifty feet up, while in 
an adjacent spruce was another uneasy look- 
ing cat fully seventy feet from the ground. 

We were better fixed for armament for 
small game this time; I had brought the 
old .30-40 with an auxiliary chamber using 
a pistol cartridge. The first cat dropped 
like a ripe apple, but the second was killed 
a little too dead. It fell limp as a rag for 
ten feet and lodged on a dry limb; had it 
had a little life left it would have kicked 
itself off and fallen, but it was stuck fast, 
so there was nothing to do but slip in a 
heavy cartridge and shoot the limb off. The 
only place I could get a fair shot was di- 
rectly under it, and at the crack of the gun 
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Don and the tom lynx 


down came dead cat and a shower of stove 
wood before I could get myself and snow- 
shoes out from under. The dogs, of course, 
had to pounce upon the lynx as it fell, so 
that I was the center of considerable of a 
scrimmage. One sniff of the carcass satis- 
fied the dogs. As soon as they knew it was 
dead they regarded it with mild interest; 
whereas when the animal was alive they con- 
sidered it game and were keen for its pur- 
suit; but now with no trail to follow they 
reverted to their usual state of dejection and 
resented my efforts to get them to pose be- 
side the dead lynx for pictures—wasted 
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effort, as it proved, for the film got damaged 
later. 

We cruised the country for some time on 
other matters and it was a week before we 
saw another lynx track. Fortunately we 
struck that about mid-forenoon. It was a 
pretty chase. The trail was hot when we 
turned the hounds loose and the going was 
better for them, as the snow had settled 
and we were on a high plateau above the 
rough country, in a light stand of lodge-pole 
pine, with no windfalls or underbrush to 
bother. 

We hit out right after the dogs with all 
speed, not the quick, irregular spurt that 
some might start with that leaves you wind- 
ed and weakened at the end of the first mile, 
but with a long, swinging stride that can 
be held hour after hour, that will put you 
over more snow-covered country than any 
gait I know. 

Here, at nearly 7,000 feet elevation, the 
rarified air was frosty even tho the sun shone 
from a cloudless sky. The tongue of the 
hounds, hot on a straightaway trail, sounded 
as clear as the notes of a bugle and rolled 
away to be lost in the broad distance. 

Fortunate were we that the cat was over- 
hauled but a few rods from the edge of a 
bluff and forced to take a tree. Had he 
gone down the face of that bluff we would 
have a five-mile detour to make. A lynx 
ordinarily keeps to the thickets and willow 
bottoms, where his favorite food, the snow- 
shoe rabbit, usually abounds in plentiful 
numbers. We had happened along on this 
fellow as he was drifting across country, 
and he led us as fast as he could toward a 
point more to his liking—the lower brushy 
country—but hadn’t quite lead enough to 
make it. 

I happened on the scene a few minutes 
before Don. He had broken a snowshoe 
strap in the last half mile and stopped to 
make repairs. I could hardly believe my 
eyes when I looked at that lynx. He was a 
“humdinger” for size and quality. I was 








Those cat hounds 


still admiring him when Don came up and 
began to quiet the dogs, which were making 
so much fuss we couldn’t hear one another 
speak. 

A six-shooter was our only weapon this 
time, and I happened to plug Mr. Cat thru 
the middle. Down he came “plump” into 
the snow, his weight and the force of his 
fall taking him in out of sight. There was 
a grand rush of dogs to the spot, but this 
was not so easy as their last experience. 
This was a big old tom and he had lots of 
life left in him. There was a snarling, spit- 
ting, clawing, growling mass of dogs and 
lynx going over and around so fast in a 
whirl of snow that it was hard to tell which 
was cat and which was hound till finally cat 
was vanquished and each dog backed off 
and began to administer his own style of 
first aid to his various split ears and cat 
scratches. 

This was the last lynx track we saw in 
that country during our stay there. But 
never will I see the broad pad marks of a 
lynx on the snow without wishing for my 
good friend and his cat hounds—that we 
might take the trail and let the silent hills 
ring out to the sort of music that stirs the 


blood. 








Why I Like My Dog Bob 


THE Dog of My Boyhood:—When I was 
young, not so very many years ago, in 
the homes where there were men and boys 
we found dogs—generally a pack of hounds. 
Often did I entertain the dream of being 
the happy possessor of a whole troop of 
these musical runners—these a loyal clan 
that would go or come at the sound of my 
horn—an obedient tribe which would follow 
meekly in my train if it were shown to them, 
even by a slight movement of the hand, that 
such was my wish. But mother said, “No; 
you may have one dog; more than this I will 
not feed.” 

So I was allowed a visit, thru the woods 
and over the hills, to grandfather’s place. 
Here were men and boys and dogs a-plenty. 
From the litters of puppies I was told to 
select one as my very own. Right here is 
where my happy visit met up with a real 
task—in fact, nearly work—for there were 
several promising dog families from which I 
might make the selection, and all of them 
looked good to me. But I must choose one, 
and one only. So I came to a mother with 
ten children—dog children. From _ this 
bunch I chose one. The selection was made 
in this way: At the time of my call the 
pups of this particular family were at break- 
fast. It appeared that plates enough had 
not been set to give one to each of these 
youngsters. One lusty pup was walking, 
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literally, over the backs 
of the others. He was 
doing this in a strenu- 
ous effort to find his 
accustomed place at the 
breakfast table. I 
caught him in the very 
act of nosing a mate- 
fellow away from the 
mother teat which the 
latter had pre-empted, 
and claiming this, by 
right of conquest, as 
his own. I wanted a 
hunting dog, and this 
pup was so vigorously 
looking for his break- 
fast that I chose him, 
naming the husky fel- 
low Hunter. I remem- 
ber that the supposed 
father of this pup was 
named Lead—Old Lead 
the boys called him. 
This name was appro- 
priate, because this dog 
was the leader in the 
chase and was the one 
to take the initiative 
whenever a fight was 
pending. 


eee ewewerses: 
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No, I was not alone 

















Hunter and I grew together. 
le was my dog. I learned to 
know him, and he, very early in 
ir acquaintance, learned to rec- 
enize my exclusive mastership 
ver him. And Hunter was 

Lithful to the end. As a pup 
he would wabble and growl and 
bite at my heels. Where I went, 
Hunter would attempt to go. 
He would do this in spite of the 
many obstacles that might get in 
his path. The chickens were to 
feed, and of course the mother 
hen would walk and flop all over 
him. No matter; his was to 
serve and safe the way for me. 
When and where and how he got 
the notion that his first duty was 
to watch my every step does not 
matter for this story. Enough to 
know that he had that notion 
and that it fully possessed him; 
also because of this my goings 
and my comings were cleared of 
many things that might otherwise 
have done me hurt. 

As he grew older, if a great 
snake having evil intentions 
should coil by the side of my 
trail, Hunter was the first to 
recognize His Snakeship’s pres- 
ence. On _ such occasions he 
might be following closely in the 
rear; a quick bound to one side, 
passing my front, then a half-circle, a grab, 
a terrific shake, and Sir Snake went “fluey.” 

If I went, early on a winter’s morning, to 
feed the pigs, no matter how deep the snow, 
Hunter was there to break the way. If I 
were to carry a bundle of fodder to the cows, 
Hunter had his nose right at my finger-tips 
as I gathered the roll in my arms. My 
hands, my feet, and even my _ thoughts 
seemed to be matters of deep concern to 
him. His were the brown eyes that looked 
love’s good-bye thru the cracks of the rail 
fence as over this I clambered on my way 
to school, and when books were closed it 
was his ears that caught the first sound of 
home-coming feet, and he was the swiftest 
runner to meet me on the way. And no 
matter what may have been the happenings 
of the day, the dog’s‘ 
welcome was com- 
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Under the fodder, where I was hiding 


could tell the story as we leaned against its 
shaggy trunk. The run-away spirit in our 
soul was fairly champing the bit, urging us 
to hasty and immediate flight. Then came 
the dog. How he located me does not mat- 
ter; but I’ve seen him follow my steps, even 
smelling of the latch string, then with nose 
on the steps, take up my trail to the log 
stable, then around to the pile of fodder 
under which I was hiding. And so he found 
me at this lonely hour, looking out in the 
night, planning to leave school, and home, 
and mother. There was no sourness in his 
heart, no pestering memories of the unhappy 
past. Together we sat by the old apple tree 
behind the old smokehouse. He licked my 
hands and nosed my cheeks, and together 
we looked again into the night, and the stars 
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came out. Then the boy and the 
dog returned to the house—the 
boy to prepare his lessons for the 
next day’s school work, while the 
dog stretched himself very close 
to the boy’s feet, winking the 
while at the light-fairies that 
flirted and danced o’er the glow- 
ing coals and anon taking their 
flight up the old “stick-chimney” 
and out into the night to their 
home-perch on the jeweled fingers 
of the stars. 

The professions, business, so- 
ciety and politics may clamor for 
the attention and helpful influ- 
ence of the womanhood of our 
land; but woman’s big work, the 
one which has been harped and 
trumpted thru the ages, is to 
soothe, to comfort and to mother 
the world. It is nearly a tragedy 
for a boy to come home from 
school and find the doors bolted 
and mother not at home. _ Es- 
pecially is this true if the boy 
has no other home playmates and 
during the first year of his school 
life. I know! To me it was an 
age from the time I left home in 
the morning until I returned in 
the late eventime. 

Not that I disliked school 
work, but more because of the 
marvelous revelations and new 
births that came to me during the few 
hours of the school day. Well do I remem- 
ber when I was shown my first problem in 
written arithmetic: 14 sheep in one pasture 
and 12 in another; how many sheep in the 
two pastures? Just as easy as adding 4 and 
2 or 1 and 1. I know when the revelation 
came to me. It was like “getting religion.” 
I wanted to sing and clap my hands for joy 
in my new-found power. Then with all these 
emotions bubbling in your heart, to go home 
and not find your mother! I am not writing 
fiction. I have sat thus alone on the home 
doorstep, looking down the road, wishing for 
mother to come around the curve. No, I 
was not alone! For very soon Hunter found 
his place by my side. I’d put my arm 
around his neck and with my hand smooth 
out his ears. I'd 
tell him of the joy 








plete. In rags, in 
tears, in disgrace 
and sore of heart, 
if the master had 
had an occasion to 
punish me during 
the day, sending me 
home with forebod- 
ing fears lest there 
be a more strenuous 
interview with 
mother—for these 
were the days when 
the belief was 
prevalent that the 
more the boy was 
punished the more 
ind the faster would 
he learn—the pup’s 
greeting was unsul- 
lied and bubbling 
over with good-fel- 
wship. Gracious 
emories of our 
esterdays! 
Hopeless and 
ithout a friend, as 
thought, think- 
ig that we would 
in away and end it 
|; the old apple 
ee growing behind 
e smokehouse of 





New Year Greetings 


To Every One Who Has Heard the Red Gods Call 


THE changing cycles have brought us to another blazed tree on the trail of time, 

and looking out on pleasant streams and sun-lit hills with a full heart we 
would wish for your future that you may know all of the sunshine of the past but 
none of its shadows. 


But before our eager feet seek the unknown let us pause beside the campfire of 
memory, and with half-closed eyes let us draw aside the curtain of the past and 
gaze into the crystal globe of fate as it slowly revolves. 
boy with crude fishing rod in hand standing beside a quiet stream; his feet are 
bare; his trousers may be soiled and the hat brim torn, but what cares he; Nature 
teaches him her secrets; her treasures are his storehouse; he knows where the 
berries grow ripest and where the fish swim in the deepest pools. 


But even as we look we see the boy growing to manhood, clean of thought and 
strong of limb, ever choosing those sports of rod and gun—pleasures that are 
Manful and not Sinful. 


And as in fancy we turn again and look into the future, may we see for you many 
pleasant days—days of undimmed pleasure spent with tackle or gun—and at the 
close of each may you know the cheer of home or campfire, and recount the day’s 
incidents with friends true and tried. And as the eyelids grow heavy, touched by 
the god of sleep, like a happy, tired child may you drift away to talk with the 
“Mist People” as they paddle their quiet canoes down the mystic river of dreams. 


We see a little bare-foot 


or of the trouble 
that filled my heart. 
If I had been crying 
he would mop away 
the trace of the tears 
with his tongue. If 
I were glad, he re- 
joiced with me. 
Dear old dog! My 
memories of you are 
without spot or 
wrinkle. And there 
shines in my soul a 
star whose diamond 
finger points to a 
life of useful and of 
unselfish service. 
And all this that 
one lonely boy 
might find in you a 
companionship 
which made the en- 
trance on life’s jour- 
ney less thorny, and 
which has helped 
him along the way 
to gather more of 
the good things of 
human friendships, 
and has given him 
views with which to 
cover the faults and 
failures that might 
be seen in others. 





J. A. Orem. 
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Where the Trail Ended 


Clement Kaufman 


ELLOW-HUNTERS, did you ever stop and think of 
the suffering a misplaced bullet can cause?—a wound 

not vital enough to enable you to capture your quarry, but 
in the end causes it to die from the effects. Oftentimes 
the victim of your wild shot spends days, and even weeks, 
dying a lingering death, during which the animal shrinks 
to a pitiable wreck of skin and bones, ending up in an 
emaciated heap—food for the prowling wild animals. If 
these thoughts have never entered your head, then read an 
experience that I had in a Western wood—a sight which 
has ever since dimmed the enthusiasm which I once greeted 
the opening of each hunting season. 

It was the first snowfall of the season, and accompanied 
by a friend I had set forth with the hopes of securing a 
deer. It was early in the day, and the deep impressions 
left by our feet were the first break in the great white 
mantle that covered Blue Berry Valley. Two miles to the 
west of us, the first of the big timber, several tall spruce 
trees rose gaunt and ghostlike into the air; like great sen- 
tinels they seemed to guard the peaceful valley. A quarter 
of a mile farther west a more even and much thicker 
growth of timber loomed up, like a blueish-green wall 
against its background of snow-covered hills. As this thick 
timber was the favorite haunt of deer during the cold 
weather, the two of us, plowing our way thru the snow, 
agreed to make it the scene of our hunting that day. 

It was hard and strenuous work tramping thru the 
snow, and by the time we had reached the edge of the 
timber we felt in need of a rest, and, seating ourselves on 
a fallen tree, we laid plans for our hunt. We agreed to 
stay together until we reached a certain ravine and then 
separating, each was to hunt in his own particular manner. 
As the snow had fallen heavily all night, we knew that 
any deer track we might come upon would be fresh, and 
with prospects of a successful hunt we arose and continued 
on our way into the forest. 

Arriving at the entrance of the valley where we had 
agreed to part company, my partner taking one side of the 
ravine and I[ the other, we worked our way carefully thru 
the thick trees. It was hard traveling and I had only 
covered a distance of about half a mile when a loud call 
from my friend caused me to halt. This call, coming from 
one as experienced as my friend, when game was supposed 
to be in the near vicinity, caused me to stand motionless 
with surprise. Again came the call, and realizing that 
nothing but some very extraordinary event would cause the 
urgent message, I slid down the snow-covered slope and 
made my way across the ravine in the direction from which 
the sound had come. 

Reaching the brow of the opposite slope, I came upon 
the deep trail left by my companion; following this, it was 
a few moments later that I came upon him standing by a 
very queer track in the snow. As we stood looking down 
at the freshly-made but very strange-looking trail, my friend 
broke the silence by saying, “I’ve spent a great deal of 
time in the timber, but that is the first track I ever saw of 
that kind.” Turning to me he asked, “What do you make 
out of it?” 

The only thing that 1 could think of that would make 
such a track was a human being crawling on his hands 
and knees, and it was thus 1 answered him. 

“There is only one way to find out,” said my friend, 
moving off in the direction taken by the deep, snakelike 
trail. 

A moment later on, glancing back and noticing that I 
still stood where he had first come upon the queer mark, 
my chum called, “Let’s follow it and see where it leads to.” 

Following the very plain trail, we had gone perhaps 100 
yards when my partner, who was some little distance in 





the lead, called back that he had discovered deer tracks in 
the furrow in the snow. Another hundred yards and I 
heard an exclamation of surprise, and stooping my friend 
held up for my inspection the hind leg of a deer. Instead 
of solving the mystery, it was growing deeper. 

There was something weird about it all, and it was 
with a strange feeling of expectancy that we followed the 
mysterious trail. First it resembled the track left by a 
wounded man, then came the deer tracks, the finding of 
the leg, and now the snow was stained with an occasional 
blotch of blood. To increase the weirdness of the situation 
an intense silence settled over the wood, and it was in 
feverish haste that we pushed onward, anxious to solve the 
mystery of the curious trail and yet with a certain dread 
of what might lay at its end. 

The loud report of my chum’s big rifle shattering the 
ghostly silence came as a great relief to my tense nerves, 
and with as rapid a pace as the soft snow would permit 
I hurried towards the knoll upon which he stood gazing 
down into a smali hollow below. Even before I reached 
his side or had time to ask a question, my’ friend turned 
and explained the reason of his shooting by saying, “It 
was a deer. I could only see its head showing above a 
log, but I think I got him.” 

The cloud of mystery seemed to suddenly vanish as close 
on the heels of my companion I pressed forward, and peer- 
ing over the log that he indicated I saw where the mysteri- 
ous trail ended; there with a merciful bullet hole thru its 
head was what had once been a deer. How any animal 
could live in such a condition was a mystery to me, for it 
was nothing but a living skeleton, and where the red blood 
that stained the snow came from I do not know. Could 
that sunken-eyed carcass lying there dead upon the ground 
be one of those beautiful creatures which I had often 
watched bound away with such grace of motion? Even 
the small horns of a two-year-old buck seemed out of pro- 
portion with the wasted body. In silence we stood looking 
down at the huddled heap, but a moment later, as I turned 
the light body over with my foot, causing the hind quarters 
to show more plainly, we both uttered an exclamation of 
amazement. 

Had we not followed its freshly-made trail thru snow 
that had only recently fallen, I would never have believed 
that that deer, being in such a condition as it was, could 
have traveled so far. It is hard to believe, but that trail 
which we had followed for half a mile thru deep snow, 
over hidden logs and brush, was made by a deer using 
two stumps as hind legs. The lower half of one leg was 
entirely gone, accounting for the one we had found in the 
trail; but the other still dangled by a fragment of skin. 
It was plain to be seen that the mutilation of both hind 
legs in the same place had been caused by a large bullet. 
Someone taking a chance had fired from a distance, and 
very likely was unaware of the fact that his bullet had 
shattered the bones in the deer’s legs, unaware of the fact 
that a noble creature had suffered days and days of untold 
agony, all thru the greed and carelessness of a thoughtless 
hunter. 

The first shadows of a short winter’s day were slowly 
settling over the wood as we slowly retraced our way home- 
ward. We crossed the trail left by a band of deer, so re- 
cently made that the hoof marks were still soft in the 
freezing snow, and yet we plodded on in silence. Our 
thoughts were of the same—an emaciated carcass lying 
still and silently at the end of a blood-stained trail. Gone 
was the thrill and enthusiasm with which we had set forth 
that morning; but still there was some consolation in our 
day’s work, as our bullet had ended the suffering that 
some other person’s had caused. 
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African Trophies of Ralph H. White, American Sportsman 
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English and American sportsmen have distinguished 
themselves in the big game fields of British East Africa. 
Prominent among these men is Ralph H. White, an Ameri- 
can, whose African experiences have been read with great 
interest and admiration in the columns of Outdoor Life. 
Mr. White is now engaged in a wonderful hunting and ex- 
ploring expedition to British East Africa that will consume 
about two years, and our readers will be glad to know that 
he shall write of this trip in Outdoor Life. We take pleasure 
in reproducing herewith a picture of Mr. White’s African 








collection taken on a former trip, as well as one showing his 
big rhino in larger relief. 

An extract from a personal letter from Mr. White to the 
editor reads: “Enclosed you will find a photograph of all 
my heads taken together. I thought you would like to see 
them anyway and get an idea of the shooting to be had in 
Africa in three or four weeks, because you will remember I 
had lost practically all my ammunition and only had two or 
three boxes in my trunk that were saved when the ship 
blew up.” 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you dont. 
—E] Comancho. 











An Appreciation 


HE “United States mail” is a great in- 
stitution; it has no limitations and it 
never sleeps. 

I know this, for nearly every day the post- 
man brings letters addressed to “El Coman- 
cho” because of that little line of invitation 
to write to me that you will always find in 
the heading of this department. 

Sometimes these letters come from next 
door, so to speak, and sometimes they jour- 
ney from the most secluded corner of “Out 
Beyond,” but they all come winging in like 
the first forerunners of the fall bird migra- 
tion when the stray teal slip into the willow- 
fringed ponds for you to find some hazy, 
warm fall morning where there were no 
ducks at all yesterday. You’ve found them 
so I know! 

These letters come from men and women 
alike, and are not restricted to class or sta- 
tion, but come from Mr. and Mrs. Everybody 
of Everywhere. 

In one thing they are all alike—they are 
written by people who love and enjoy the 
great outdoors. Because of this there is a 
note of human sympathy in all of them, and 
they are from the hearts of the writers; this 
is plainly evident by their tone and makeup. 

Sometimes they are only a scrawl that is 
hard to read; sometimes they are works of 
art dictated by men used to expressing them- 
selves in writing and written by a typist who 
is letter perfect—and in the same mail one 
may come from some foreign-born new- 
citizen who has a hard time with his English 
because it is a new language with him; yet 
there is the same clear ring of honest heart- 
metal in all of them, and I value every one 
of them, because the writer is an unknown 
friend, even tho he does not sometimes agree 
with (and occasionally takes exceptions to) 
my writings. 

Honest criticism never hurt any man, and 
I would indeed be perfection if I did not 
occasionally make a mistake. 

It is not often that I make mistakes, be- 
cause I could not do that and keep my 
standing as a writer for very long—and I 
have been writing for a great many years 
now, as some of you know, so I am unafraid, 
because I give you my best and I try to give 
you facts in a pleasing form—hence my let- 
ters which tell me quickly when I make 
mistakes and tell me just as quickly when 
I have pleased you with some particular 
theme or story. 

It is like “listening in” on the world to 
read my letters, for they come from every- 
where, even from as remote places as the 
South Sea Islands and the inner jungles of 
continents on the far side of the world. 
Some of these letters are months on the 
way before I get them, and how Outdoor 
Life gets to these writers is a mystery, be- 
cause mail service in and out must depend 
entirely on some passing wanderer who may 
be no more than a wild black man or a sea 
trader as fixed in habits as a seagull! 

Yet the letters come and I treasure each 
and every one because they are so human, 


so really fine and friendly, whether written 
on scented note paper by some unknown 
lady who writes to give me her appreciation 
of something I’ve said, or whether they are 
scribbled with a lead pencil on a paper sack 
or old envelop in a camp in some far-off 
corner where paper is scarce. 

I cannot answer all these because it is 
physically impossible, but I want you to 
know that yours is as welcome as sunshine 
and appreciated, whether I can write an an- 
swer or not, and I like to get any letter you 
care to write me any time. 

It is because of these letters that I have 
written so much Western stuff having to do 
with pioneer days; the letters show plainly 
that everybody is interested in the old West 
and the grand men and women who peopled 
it; the world s.ill loves real two-fisted men 
and real women who are just as solidly 
women as their men folks are men. 

I think the world will never tire of know- 
ing and hearing about such people, and they 
were the folks who came into the old West, 
met its raw, hard conditions and went about 
their daily lives with a smile in their eyes, 
even tho it sometimes shone thru tears, and 
the voice that sang their songs sometimes 
quivered under the suppressed burden of 
grief or stress imposed by circumstances. 

I do not like sad things, but in another 
issue I’m going to tell you a little human 
story of the old West that will reach your 
heart I know, because it is about a little 
child, its mother and a handful of hard rid- 
ing, hard drinking, hard fighting, sun-seared 
huskies who were human, after all, away 
down inside. Likely this little story will 
bring your tears, but I’m going to write it 
just the same, for it will show you the heart 
of the old West from one angle, and it 
glimpses that good, solid streak of humanity 
that exists, I think, somewhere in every man 
and woman ever born, and is especially 
strong in the white race. 

Some time ago I mentioned in a story in 
this department that I was writing while I 
was flat on my back in bed, and a great 
many letters came to me directly afterward 
expressing smypathy and wishing me a re- 
turn of health. I cannot but think that each 
one helped, for I am glad to be able to say 
today that I have “come “back” to the land 
of living men again after nearly four years 
of invalidism. 

I have enjoyed good outdoor health all my 
life up to the day I smashed up all in a 
minute—a nervous wreck, 

There was no half-way business about it; 
one minute I was going full speed ahead as 
usual, feeling as well as I ever did, and 
twenty minutes later I was as much a wreck 
as a broken airplane that has taken a nose 
dive. For months after I could not write a 
line; then slowly, very slowly, I began to 
mend until I could with much labor write 
a few lines at a time again. 

Sometimes it took nearly a week to write 
one story for this department then, and 
likely I drifted into unconsciousness two or 


more times between the beginning and the 
end, but I refused to be considered dead 
even by the doctor, and I came back to the 
job of writing with a smile even when I 
couldn’t “grin” as I would have liked to! 

After months of comparative helplessness 
I got to the point where I could get outdoors 
again, and the automobile then became a 
blessing, for I could really get into the air 
and sun with comfort. 

From that time on I began to mend rapidly 
until I could drive a bit myself—then to 
camp again once in a while—then to cast a 
fly occasionally, and—at last a little shoot- 
ing trip after ducks on the windswept marsh 
with Billy Hofer. 

No doubt we made a great team! Billy 
must be nearly a thousand years old now, 
for his hair is white as snow (it was black 
once), and he is just gradually shriveling 
up like an old lemon, but he’s the most 
optimistic little cuss in the world, and we’ve 
been friends ever since the beginning of 
time nearly—anyway since Billy originally 
found Yellowstone Park before anyone else 
knew about it and started in to put it on 
the map. 

At any rate, it helped me come back again, 
until now I am sure of myself for a while at 
least, and am as good as ever, tho-I can’t 
stand my old pace. 

When I tell you that I drove my automo- 
bile alone from Seattle to New York via the 
northern and central routes, and then turned 
around and drove back from New York to 
Seattle via Denver and the Santa Fe trail 
to Yuma and north up the coast, between 
July 7, 1923, and November 10, 1923, and 
that the trip east to New York and as far 
back west as Denver was made entirely 
alone, I think you will realize, as I do, that 
I am still a fairly “good old wagon” yet! 

That is exactly what I did, and it put the 
finishing touches on a return to health, for 
I feel as good as ever—considering my 
years—which, of course, are beginning to 
weigh a whole lot and make considerable of 
a load to pack around; but that does not 
worry me at all! 

I also told you in a former issue that I 
was slowly writing away at an outdoor 
encyclopedia, and that I was writing into 
its pages all the outdoor things I’ve been a 
lifetime in learning. 

I told you I was writing it with the idea 
of making a printed record of a great mass 
of outdoor knowledge of my own and of 
other men who have lived as I have lived— 
outdoors—for a lifetime. 

This book is now finished except for some 
of the drawings that I must make before the 
“copy” goes to the printer. 

I took all of the “copy” with me to New 
York on the automobile trip and took up 
the matter of publication with one of the 
big New York book concerns. 

The book will have to be published in two 
compact volumes, which will be fully illus- 
trated, and it is going to be a very expensive 
book to make, for there is a tremendous 
amount of “makeup,” proofreading, checking 
of Latin names of plants, birds, animals, 
fishes, etc., and the type setting will be slow 
because of the many cuts that must be 
handled. 

I went over every detail with the big pub- 
lishing house, and when we checked up on 
costs we found it meant an investment of 
about $7,000 before the first book could be 
turned out of the bindery, and that from 
$7,000 to $10,000 will be tied up for six to 
nine months before any returns start to come 
back on the investment. 

This fixes the retail price of the two vol 
umes at $12, delivered, and makes it seem 
an expensive book, yet it is not, for it con 
tains more practical outdoor material than 
an ordinary outdoor library would on ac 
count of the cross indexed, condensed way 
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have prepared it, which makes it invalu- 
«ble in reference matters. 

This cross index system makes it possible 
to find the Latin name of any important wild 
hing in a moment, so species can be identi- 
ied, etc., without hunting thru two or three 
books as one usually must to get such in- 
formation. 

The raw tenderfoot will find it just as 
easy to find out where to look for dry wood, 
how to tie a useful knot, how to light a 
match in the wind or make a camp stove 
out of a five-gallon oil can—or do any one 
of a thousand other practical camp kinks 
or to turn to a cookbook section that tells 
him how to bake his bread in a Dutch oven 
or on a stick, or to broil a trout or clean a 
quail. 

The information is exhaustive in detail 
and complete in variety, and it represents 
nearly three years of painstaking editorial 
work on my part, together with considerable 
cash outlay for help, etc. (some parts of it 
have been re-written as many as three times). 

All of this means that I have put more 
into it than I will ever get back, but I rather 
expected this would be the case when I be- 
gan it, but went ahead to make a printed 
record of outdoor knowledge I have been 
gathering for a lifetime, knowing that such 
a book would be worth all it cost to produce 
because it will be a standard work that our 
boys of coming generations will be interested 
in and learn from to the extent of attracting 
them to the wilds. 

If it does that it means that many a boy 
will grow to love the outdoors rather than 
loaf away his time in some pool hall—and 
that result spells the difference between the 
making of a good, wholesome man you can 
depend on to be a good citizen and one who 
will be an everlasting interrogation so far 
as the social fabric is concerned. 

A boy who turns to the wilderness is a 
safe boy every time, and this outdoor book 
of mine will help to turn thousands of them 
that way, for the boys will find so much in 
it of a practical nature that they can’t help 
trying it out, and then the rest is easy. 

if I can do that for our boys I am satis- 
fied and don’t care a rap whether I ever get 
a cent for my work or not; it will be a dona- 
tion of knowledge, labor and money on my 
part well invested, and I will be content 
with that. 

The cost of manufacture is so great that 
the publishers want to see where it is com- 
ing from before they go ahead; therefore I 
have called on many dealers and put the 
whole proposition up to them, with the re- 
sult that probably one-half the cost is al- 
ready pledged in pre-publication orders, and 
it remains to get the remaining orders to 
cover the investment; then the New York 
publishing house will go ahead and manu- 
facture and ship the books to fill the pre- 
publication orders. 

Outdoor Life, thru its book department, 
has agreed to act as distributing agent in 
order to enable any reader to get the book 
as soon as it is published. 

[f you want it, all you have to do is send 
your name and address to Outdoor Life and 
tell them to put you down for one set (two 
volumes) of El Comancho’s Outdoor Book 
to be sent to you on publication, with the 
bil! for $12 to cover retail price, which you 
will pay on receipt of the books. 

send no money—just your order with your 
name and address, and your order will then 
be listed and be filled as soon as the book is 
oi! the press. 

'f you do this it will help swell the total 
0: pledges necessary to bring the book out, 
avd you will receive your set as soon as it is 

ly to deliver. 
_ | will not make any profit on these books, 
bo: will have the satisfaction of knowing 
tht I have written the best outdoor book in 
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the world. It will satisfy you as an invest- 
ment, and your boy will find incentive in it 
to send him to the big, clean wilderness, 
where he will grow up into a man with a 
knowledge of nature and a love for the open, 
which will insure America that he will be 
an American—that is pay enough. 

So don’t bother about me; send your order 
to Outdoor Life while I see the rest of the 
dealers for the balance, and then “let’s go!” 

I know if you are really deeply interested 
in the outdoors and want your boy to be a 
good, clean American you will want the 
book for the great amount of reference mat- 
ter, identification material and the endless 
amount of useful outdoor information it con- 
tains, all written with the idea of making 
an exhaustive reference book where you can 
find information on any outdoor subject in- 
stantly and fully enough to meet any require- 
ment. More than that I cannot do; the rest 
is up to you, and we will have to have a 
thousand orders yet to cover the cost of 
manufacture before we can go ahead. Will 
they be forthcoming? 

I wish I could visit an hour with every 
one of my reader friends—I would like noth- 
ing better. 

However, in the scheme of things there is 
such a thing as distance, and we human 
beings have taken hold of the fact that this 
old world turns completely around with a 
degree of regularity that can be depended 
upon to repeat itself with great exactitude, 
and thereby we were led to build an instru- 
ment called a clock with which we measure 
these revolutions and divide them into hours, 
minutes and seconds, and thereby we have 
created something we call time, which, as a 
matter of fact, does not really exist at all 
any more than a straight line exists, and that 
is utterly impossible in, and as a part of, 
a universe that is composed of rotary motion 
on a vast scale. 

Probably you think I’m going daft when 
I make such statements, and you will think 
me more daft when I say that there is no 
such thing as sunshine and that the sun is 
a dark and utterly cold planet which no 
man ever saw or ever will see. 

Yet, risking your smiles, I tell you that I 
am stating only simple facts that can be 
easily demonstrated and that even now I 
have agreed to give a series of lectures on 
these things for the benefit of a number of 
thinking people who are anxious to learn 
facts as they really are rather than blindly 
accept just whatever some thinker or near- 
thinker tells them. 

All of which is neither here nor there, 
except that it is an off-shoot from the fact 
that we use our own self-created “time” in 
our daily lives as a convenient way of com- 
paring one part of the earth’s revolutions 
with another part, for the reason that the 
man who labors with his muscles needs 
something to tie to wherewith to measure his 
own product, because he sells nothing but 
his muscular effort, and that he must renew 
periodically—so he eats three times a “day,” 
the “day” being measured ordinarily by one- 
half of one rotation of the earth. 

It’s a handy thing—this “time” of ours— 
and we could hardly get along without it, 
because nearly our whole system of life and 
activity is based on it. 

Yet if at exactly noon tomorrow, when the 
sun is exactly on the meridian, it were pos- 
sible for you, reader, to step off at a little 
station outside the earth and independent of 
it and to let the world roll on, you would 
find that for you time had ceased to be, for 
it would always be noon as long as you re- 
mained under the sun! 

This simple demonstration proves that 
there is no such a thing as time, because if 
it is always noon at this little station on the 
meridian off the surface of the earth, then 
it can never be night or morning or any 
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other time but just “noon,” which means 
that the sun would always be just overhead, 
and therefore “time” would cease to be as 
we understand it, and an instant and an 
aeon then become of exactly the same value, 
and we have demonstrated that there never 
was such a thing as a “beginning” and that 
there can never be such a thing as an “end” 
for the reason that “time” implies motion, 
and if there is no time, then there is no 
motion, and without motion there could be 
no such thing as a “beginning,” for a “be- 
ginning” means a start and a “start” calls 
for a “stop” and a “stop” ends motion! 

Can you make all this out? Does it sound 
quite as crazy as it did before—or crazier? 

When you apply this to the world we live 
in and look then to the great rock beds of 
this earth, we begin to understand how it is 
possible for a great layer of limestone to be 
built up of countless billions of tiny shell 
fish that have perished and settled to the 
bottom of deep water, where their remains 
slowly undergo chemical change until they 
are solidified into a solid mass. 

Now, if we attempt to apply our system 
of “time” to this process and then add 
enough more “time” to enable nature to 
heave that sheet of tiny shell-fish-made rock 
up out of deep water and make a mountain 
top out of it thru the slow process of erosion, 
the result staggers our understanding and we 
try to express the idea as our brain grasps it 
by writing it in terms of billions of years! 

How silly it all seems when one sits down 
on a mountainside and picks up a little 
chunk of limestone to look at! 

We have not even begun to plumb the 
deeps of the chemistry that is responsible 
for a strata of limestone appearing where 
no limestone ever was before just because a 
species of shell fish happen to live in a deep 
sea that is undisturbed thru aeons of time; 
in fact, we don’t know very much anyhow, 
and we think we are a wise lot—we humans! 

When you are suddenly stricken down in 
the midst of good health and you are left 
flat on your back with nothing to do but 
think for four years or so your mind will 
take up and go to the bottom of a lot of 
queer things that you always thought were 
all right before! 

It will dawn on you directly that things 
are not what they seem to be at all, and that 
beyond this everyday life we live there is a 
great company of facts we never have even 
dreamed about before. 

We suddenly realize that two and two are 
four all the time without deviation, whether 
we believe they are or not, and that by no 
possibility can two and two make four and 
a half or three or anything at all but four— 
ever. 

We never gave it a thought before, but 
now we realize that two and two follow a 
definite law that decrees that they shall, 
without change, produce a new thing when 
they are blended together, and this new 
thing is four—whether we believe it is or 
not! 

Thus we come to understand law that pro- 
duces fact regardless of how we live or 
think or act. 

The world then becomes only an item 
among items of universe composed of items 
all in motion on a definite plan governed 
by laws as fixed as this one that decrees 
that two and two shall be four forever, with- 
out deviation. 

All of which sums up into something so 
vast as to be beyond the capacity of human 
understanding, and we mass it together un- 
der the name of “Nature,” which we love 
and go to as a cure for sick souls, because 
it is as calm as calm and it restores our bal- 
ance and keeps us sane. I wish I could 
visit with you and that we could talk be- 
tween us these things I learned about during 
four years’ illness. 
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Thru Frozen Surfaces 


Being descriptive of the joys and how of ice 
fishing 


O. W. Smith 


S to whether or not ice-fishing is wise 

from the conservationist’s viewpoint, I 
cannot say. It may be that we should pro- 
hibit the fishing, tho I am not ready to take 
that stand yet. Comparatively few anglers 
undertake fishing thru the ice—first, because 
most of us save our vacations for mid- 
summer; secondly, because we do not care 
to brave the cold; thirdly, we are un- 
acquainted with the modus operandi of the 
sport. As to the first, well, we should have 
a “breathing spell” now and then, the right 














Ice-fishing offers recreation at a time when other 
sports are out of season 


recreation being spread out thru the whole 
year, and a half day is enough for ice-fishing. 
Turning to the second, ice-fishing is a sport 
for the red-blooded, but a reasonably warm 
day on the ice, if there be no wind, is not 
unbearable. Cold, yes, always cold, but 
there is a zest and tang to the air good for 
the jaded nerves of the houseling. Third 
and last, the tackle is neither elaborate nor 
expensive, easily constructed at home, or a 
simple line and hook may be made to serve. 


Tackle 


A great many anglers simply use a line, 
sinker and hook, fastening the line to a twig 
thrust into the snow upon the surface of the 
ice. Some attach a bobber, simple cork, to 
the line, tho that is of doubtful value. 
Others fashion “tip-ups” of various sorts. 
One of the simplest is a bit of quarter-inch 
pine board some 18 inches long, 2% inches 
wide at one end, tapering to 1% or there- 
abouts at the other. Approximately two- 
thirds of the distance from the larger end 
the board is penetrated by a three-quarter 
inch hole. The line is attached to the 
smaller end, and a stick, usually cut on the 
banks of the lake or stream, is thrust thru 
the hole, and there you are. The stick holds 
the tip-up in position, and prevents some 


large and obstreperous great pike from pull- 
ing the outfit into the water. When a fish 
bites, it pulls the smaller end down and the 
larger one waves frantically for help. Men 
who like to do things right, paint their tip- 
ups a bright red so that they may be seen 
from a distance. One of the advantages of 
the tip-up is that it can all be rigged up at 
home—hook, sinker and line—the latter be- 
ing wound upon the tip-up, the ends of 
which are forked for the purpose. Just the 
same, one will catch as many perch with a 
simple twig thrust into the ice. Good idea 
to fasten a bit of red rag to the end of the 
twig so that you can see it bob. 


Bait 


Probably the most attractive bait is small, 
live minnows, shiner minnows, with earth- 
worms a close second. I am positive that 
in my experience minnows have taken the 
larger fish, tho if one finds it difficult to 
secure the minnows, use worms. Dead min- 
nows are not overly attractive, strange as it 
may seem, even perch showing a very pro- 
nounced preference for those with a wiggle 
in them. Of course, if one were to manipu- 
late the line, bobbing it up and down, a 
dead minnow could be made to serve; but 
most of us, when we go ice-fishing, want 
from three holes to the limit under the state 
law, not simply because our chances of tak- 
ing fish are better, but because exercise is 
at a premium. 


Where to Cut Holes 


Naturally fish are not to be found “any 
old place” in winter any more than they are 
in summer; one must know where to cut 
holes. By and large, the places found good 
in summer will be equally good in winter, 
i.e., off weed-beds, just outside sand-bars 
and near inlets or outlets. One little matter 
deserving of emphasis is this: cut the holes 
where snow lies upon the surface, for perch 
and wall-eyes seem to prefer such “shades” 
if there is a shade cast by the snow. I have 
tried it out quite extensively and the hole 
thru snow-covered ice has taken from three 
to five more perch than the one out in clear 
ice. The theory of old fishermen is as above, 
“shade,” tho of that I am not sure. Proper 
location of the hook is the secret of success. 


Art of Cutting Holes 


There is more to cutting a hole thru the 
ice than first appears. Beside the regulation 
axe I would urge an “ice-chisel,” which any 
blacksmith can make for a few cents; simply 
an exaggerated wood-chisen, say two inches 























Cutting the hole 


wide, with a hollow haft into which a 
wooden handle can be thrust. Have a hole 
made in the haft so that a nail can be driven 
into the wood. To drop a chisel into an 
open hole is, needless to say, to lose it. A 
skimmer or strainer is very convenient and 
easily made at home—simply a can or pail, 
in the bottom of which holes are punched, 
and to which a wooden handle is attached. 

In cutting a hole do not make a round 
one; rather cut a long gash in the ice, nar- 
rowing as you go down. The reasons there- 
for are obvious; one can “bark” his knuckles 
easily indeed on the edges of the ice, and as 
easily break an axe helve by striking over. 
When the blade of the axe strikes thru and 
the water wells up even with the surface, 
discard the axe and take up the chisel. 
Splashing thru eighteen inches or two feet 
of ice is not only nasty, but it is difficult 
business with an axe; the chisel will not 
splash the water and quickly rims out the 
hole to the required size at the bottom— 
about eight inches in diameter. The skim- 
mer removes the broken particles of ice with- 
out wetting the fisherman’s hands. Sounds 
very simple, yet there is a whole lot of ice- 
fishing wisdom condensed in the above para- 
graph. 

Fishing 

In setting the line, first get the depth of 
the water by letting the line down until i: 
touches the bottom, then lift until a foot or 
two above. In winter perch and pike-perch:, 
the book name for wall-eyes, the “wall-eyed 














Simple tip-ups 








<e.” linger close to the bottom and must 
sought there. While, as I have already 
|, there is undoubtedly great value in 
igging” a set, few of us bother to do it, 
ferring to fish from three to five holes, 
ing live minnows. It is nasty business 
ting a wet line, so the angler should have 
tra hand covering, “bag-skin” gloves and 
ttens, with always a dry pair to put on at 
d. Asa rule one of three holes will take 
the fish, because perch are gregarious, 
hooling” beneath the ice even as they do 
und docks and wharves in summer time. 





Time of Year 
Of course, one can fish thru the ice from 
e time it is thick enough to bear the weight 
the fisherman until it becomes too rotten 
r safety in spring. In my experience | 
ive found the latter half of winter the most 
munerative, even as_ the warming sun 
ikes it more pleasant. I think the perch 
pecially are more hungry as the days 
ngthen into March. <A bright, warm March 
iy is not half bad out on the ice, e’en tho 
e angler must stand far from shelter; but 
wind, even on a warm day by the ther- 
ometer, is certain to prove tedious. It may 




















Ice-fishing for perch 


seem rather odd, but I have had my _ best 
ick from 10 o’clock of the morning until 
long about 2 of the afternoon; just why is 
ot clear. Noon time is often high time. 
lhe middle of the day, then, along in March, 
vhen the surface of the ice shows the in- 
luence of the sun. 
The Attractivity of It All 

\s to that, well, it assuages that hunger 
1 the open, answers that age-old instinct, 
eritage perhaps of the far-off day when our 
\iry ancestors rejoiced at the return of the 
in and in the lengthening days. Did you 
ever notice how in March the cattle even 
re forth across the snow-covered pastures, 
ist making tracks, but wandering, wander- 
gz? Man, too, experiences the same im- 
ise; he must be up and away. Then after 
eing pent up for long months, dreaming 
id reading about angling, nothing but 
cling will satisfy. It is a long time yet 
efore the lakes and streams will open, and 
e-fishing is a very good pacifier; it is more 
ian a pacifier, it is a real red-blooded, he- 
an sort of sport. Then there are the fish, 
erch or wall-eyes, with sometimes a 
pickerel.” A dozen nice yellow perch or 
pair of wall-eyes, fresh from the water, 
ied in bacon-fat, are very delicious indeed. 
resh fish taste about as much like the cold 
crage product we get from the market as 
ist season’s eggs resemble fresh picked fruit 
t the hen yard. After a day on the open 
: : fish fry is an experience well worth 
11le, 
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The Dry-F ly in America 


{ Series of Papers Having to do with a Sub- 
ject of Increasing Interest to Every Trout 
Fisherman. 


CHAPT. XII—PART 2—THE DRY-FLY AT NIGHT 


O. W. 


HERE is no single subject regarding which 

there is more controversy among night 
fishers than as to whether a moonless night 
is more valuable than one when the full 
moon makes getting about comparatively 
easy. This, like many another trout prob- 
lem, will probably never be settled satisfae 
torily to all concerned. T have fished streams 
where I thought the dark-o’-the-moon fellows 
had the best of the argument. and I have 
fished others when I knew the moonlight 
boys were right. All depends upon the 
stream and the moods of the fish. I would 
not undertake to fish a wild, rough stream 
in absolute darkness, neither would I dare 
fish or wade a stream with which I was not 
absolutely familiar. A perfectly familiar 
day stream presents a strange aspect after 
nightfall; even when the full moon is shin- 
ing brightly the angler will make many a 
sad error. So far as the anglers’ activities 
are concerned, the moonlight night by all 
means. 

I am not prepared to say that the fish are 
any more inclined to rise in the dark o° the 
moon than they are when she is full, in the 
first or last quarter. [ doubt if the moon 
has any more effect upon fish than she has 
upon growing plants. That trout do rise 
on nights of Stygian blackness I know well; 
I have gone fishing under such conditions, 
and I have made good catches, too. But that 
the trout rise with greater gusto then than 
they do when the night is comparatively 
light, as some claim, I am not willing to 
admit. I realize that one cannot see a rise 
on a dark night, but he can hear it. for night 
fishing as ordinarily practiced at least is 
fishing still water. The difficulty in fishing 
in dense darkness is that you cannot see the 
fly, tell whether a rise takes place to your 
fly or not, and know the location of the 
back-cast. Personally I am all for the moon- 
light; the more round and brighter the face 
of the queen of night the better | am satis- 
fied. Even with a full moon and a clear 
sky the shadows on the face of the water are 
deep and dense, and where the pool is tree 
environed one may find the waters dark 
indeed. 

I like the open pool, the meadow pool, for 


night dry-fly. Indeed. 
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ening circle of wavelets. Cast over and 
above, just as you would do in the daytime, 
tho you need not worry about the drag, as 
the pull of the line will bother little after 
nightfall. Watch the fly closely, that it acts 
as a natural insect would under the same 
conditions, which is the epitome of dry-fly 
fishing at any time. 

I have been greatly surprised at the num 
ber of middle stream rises at night. As I 
have already said, the trout rise anywhere 
over the surface of a pool, tho rising where 
the night insects are, of course. I have 
counted nine rises in the very center of an 
open pool, and none close in shore as would 
have been the case in day time. As a con- 
sequence no long casts are required, at least 
not many. The fish are so utterly unsus 
picious that they take without a moment’s 
hesitancy. One spends more time under 
taking to play a fish and in repairing tackle 
than he does in casting. Remember it is 
real dry-fly fishing, and all you have learned 
in the day time about handling the fly, cast- 
ing. habits of fish, ete.. can be brought into 
play. As I have already asserted or inti 
mated, there is no need for fineness in cast 
ing, ability to lay a fly “just so,” tho your 
rewards will be greater if you remember to 


cast naturally. By naturally | mean _ place 
the fly as a native child of the air, water 
born, would appear to the fish below. The 


rewards, even in night dry-fly fishing, are for 
the man who duplicates nature. 

I have evolved a sort of “chop-cast” fo: 
night fishing, a forearm movement, almost a 
chopping movement, that does not call for 
much line. Fact is, unless fishing a large, 
open pool and standing in its center, I try 
never to use more line than double the length 
of the rod, that being too much if trees are 
near. It is surprising what one can do with 
a dry-fly with a short line on an open pool. 
Make the back cast upward, a sort of ab- 
breviated steeple cast, never allowing the 
line to reach out behind. Bring it down 
perpendicularly until the fly strikes the 
water. If properly executed you will find 
yourself with a floating fly, plenty of slack 
line to allow the drag some leeway, the best 
of all with little thread out. 





in order to actually 
handle the fly as it 
should be the angler 
must needs have room, 
and plenty of it. I 
have already said that 
he must possess an in- 
timate knowledge of 
the water, so that he 
can cast without fear 
of entanglements, be- 
hind, upon the shore, 
or out upon the water. 
It is bv far the wiser 
plan to begin fishing at 
the lower end of the 
pool, casting and work- 
ing up-stream. The fish 
may lie anywhere, out 
in the middle or back 
inshore. Watch for the 
rise, indicated in the 
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brook trout by a wid- \ flashlight of the angling editor on his stream at 
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We hope she has a flashlight handy 


There is no necessity for covering much 
territory when niglit fishing with the dry-fly, 
but cover the pools you do fish thoroly. As 
has already been mentioned, trout may lie 
anywhere, so you may fish anywhere. The 
water close in at your feet is apt to be as 
fruitful as the most distant edge. Fish 
slowly, being sure to cover all the water. 
Take time to dry the fly between each cast, 
and do not cast too much. In the evening, 
the air being damp, it is almost impossible 
to dry out the fly thoroly, and the angler will 
be compelled to change from time to time 
to prevent water-soaking the feathers. Of 
course the great advantage of night fishing 
is found in the fact that the fisherman need 
not be overly careful in the matter of his 
own position or that of the rod. It is al- 
most impossible to frighten the fish at night. 
Once more, cast slowly, allowing plenty of 
time for the fly to float into the most likely 
spots, and wait a considerable time between 
casts. In my experience, you will either be 
casting a fly or fighting a fish, generally the 
latter. 

Watch the actions of a night moth flutter- 
ing along the surface of a dark pool. It 
does not exactly rest upon the water, as does 
the day-time ephemera, with wings up- 
stretched; instead they are spread out, beat- 
ing the water. Sometimes, when all but ex- 
hausted, the miller will float quiescent upon 
the surface, never with wings upraised. In 
either case the night-flyer is almost at the 
mercy of the current. Cast the dry-fly in 
such a way that it will perform as does the 
quiescent miller. I speak of the latter in- 
sect, not because I think its duplication the 
proper fly, but because it is the one easily 
observed in the night time. Other night 
flying insects are not so easily seen—are 
seldom seen at all. The action of the cur- 
rent on the moth is the action of the current 
on any fly. Where the visible in- 
sect whirls, eddies, hesitates, there 
the invisible one hesitates, eddies 
and whirls. In night dry-fly fish- 
ing. even as in the daytime, seek 
to be natural, perfectly natural. }} 

One great meadow pool at an 
elbow of the stream, six to eight \] 
rods wide and several feet deep, 
has long been a favorite night 
pool with me. The banks, some 
four feet high save at the up- 
stream side where a spit of sand 
sticks out a golden finger, are 
clear of brush and trees, for the 
bend—*“Binker Hole” I call it— 
isinanopen meadow. Of course, 
early in the summer before the 
grass is cut the angler must be 
careful lest he get into trouble 
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with the tall timothy and goldenrod which 
grows rankly right out to the edge of the 
banks. The water is quite deep, weil over 
a tall man’s head, tho the stream, both above 
and below the pool, is not above the angler’s 
knees. Few fish the pool save the farmers, 
and they only after a hard rain when the 
water is brown and the fish feeding greedily 
on worms. The spit of sand already men- 
tioned makes a natural casting point, tho in 
the day time the angler is fully revealed to 
the fish, every flash of his swinging rod cast- 
ing shadows upon the water. It is a difficult 
spot to fish at any time, utterly unrewardful 
at mid-day or during bright weather, tho 
many an old “lunker” lies deep down in the 
water watching every move of the eager 
fisherman with understanding. I never suc- 
ceeded in getting a fish from the bank above, 
tho now and again I secured a few from the 
sand spit, stealing down the stream with 
utmost care. 

One afternoon, after a peculiarly vexatious 
day, bright sky, low water and shy fish, I 
came down to the pool, wormed up to the 
edge of the high bank and peeped over. I 
lay there some time before anything hap- 
pened. Then a grasshopper floated down 
into the pool, and such a fish rose to it that 
[I almost shouted in my excitement. Of 
course I tried my flies, lying prone, and | 
caught a grasshopper and floated it down; 
but do my best, not a hint or sign of fish 
came in response to my utmost inveigling. 
Understand, I did not overdo the fishing; 
acted with all the skill of which I am capa- 
ble. I waited long between casts and 
dropped only dry-flies and where I thought 
they would do the most good. Either the 
trout caught a glimpse of my moving rod-tip, 
my counterfeit presentments were not right, 
or the fish were unusually shy. I did not 
like to think that I did not know how to 
handle a rod, and as to the flies, I had tied 
them myself, so I concluded that the trout 
were unusually well educated, versed in the 
ways of a floating fly. My resolve was made 
on the instant. I determined to wait for the 
coming of darkness. 

I whiled the time away; fishing well above 
and far below the pool, but keeping a watch- 
ful eye upon it, hoping and praying that no 
chance fisherman might happen along and 
disturb its placid surface. For once Fates 
were kind. The afternoon sped and not a 
foot-fall upon the bank had disturbed the 
shy denizens of the great eddy. Still I 
waited. The sun went down in a riot of 
color behind the purple hills to the west. 
One by one the stars came out and winked 
down at me—I thought highly amused at my 
foolishness. Still I waited. I knew after 
that hour I would not be disturbed by even 
the most adventurous fisherman, and I could 
afford to wait. When one is going to make 
a fool of himself he might as well make a 
good job of it. Of course in the back cham- 
bers of my mind was the lurking suspicion 
that I might succeed most wonderfully. 

















Good water—open above—why not a fish? 


I think it must have been hard on to 10 
o'clock when I quietly made my way up 
along the bank, the grass wet with dew, the 
air heavy with night odors. Standing on the 
bank above I gazed down upon the surface 
of the quiet pool, glistening cold and silvery 
in the light of the stars. Back against the 
foot of the bank it was impossible to even 
see the water, the shadows were so dense, 
and at any point I could not be sure of my 
sight. Carefully I sent my fly—a No. 10 
Royal Coachman—out upon the water, right 
where the entering current could carry it 
down into the deep shadows. That it was 
a good cast I knew, and that it was a fruit- 
ful cast, a heavy splash and sharp tug upon 
the line advised me. There was no waiting, 
no hesitancy. To one acquainted with the 
pool in mid-day it was almost incredible. 
Right where time and again I had watched 
for hours at a stretch without beholding a 
rise, the first fly cast had resulted in a good 
fish. Oh, yes, I played and wearied the 
rainbow and in due time brought him to net. 
Now I am not going to tell of all the fish I 
hooked that night, but between 10 and 1 
o’clock no less than seven good trout, some 
of them large for even that stream of big 
ones, surrendered. I had learned my lesson 
and learned it thoroly. Today when fishing 
that river I avoid “Binker Hole,” leaving it 
for night fishing with dry-flies, and seldom 
am I disappointed in raising a few good fish. 

I trust I have said enough in this chapter 
to convince the dry-fly man that there is a 
place for his particular pattern of fly in 
night fishing. Not as much skill is required 
in manipulating the rod, tho, as 
I have insisted again and again, 








Traveling 


‘| In traveling for knowledge, as many men do, 
\{ There’s a secret Sam Johnson revealed, and it’s true, 
') That will start you off right on the road to success. 
Tho the secret’s so simple you’d need but one guess 
To discover the wisdom the Doctor disclosed— 

As useful today as the time when he prosed 

And bullied to Bosworth and Goldsmith and others 
Who lived in the realm of letters like brothers. 
The Doctor declared in his sententious way 

That to travel for knowledge you must first of all lay 
In a stock of sound knowledge 
You must have a 





‘ 


like the leaven in bread— 
‘starter” to get things thru your head. 


—Anonymous. 


intimate stream knowledge is an 
absolute necessity. My final word 
of advice is, do not undertake to 
cover too much water; indeed a 
{ single pool, as narrated above, 
{ may prove more remunerative 
| than a long stretch of river. The 
} secret of success lies in patience, 
| care and understanding. While 
the method is not for every man, 
to those who can master it many 
a fishless pool and stream will 
reveal unimagined fish. 
if 


(Chapter XIII, the first install- 
) ment of which will appear next 
month, has to do with “The Dry- 
i Fly on Small Streams.”) 














HE line of demarkation between the cat- 
fishes and bullheads is too indistinct 
nd variable for the average angler to be 
rtain of its whereabouts. The fact is, 
sme of our so-called bullheads are catfishes, 
id some of the catfishes bullheads. Take 
s an illustration the Great Lakes catfish, 
meiurus lacustris, a fish of considerable 
ommercial importance, running from 15 to 
55 pounds in weight, yet a true bullhead, 
is the generic name, Ameiurus, indicates. 
Perhaps the fish is confined to the Great 
Lakes; at any rate we can suppose that it is, 
for the specimens taken in the South have 
roven to be blue cats, Ictalurus furcatus, 
true cats; note the generic name again. 
That’s that, anyway. 

Of the true bullheads, there are three I 
should mention, I think. They are: the com- 
mon bullhead or “horned-pout,” Ameriurus 
nebulosus; black bullhead, Ameiurus melas; 
and the yellow cat, Ameiurus natalis. The 
range of these fishes is practically identical, 
all being found sometimes in the same lake 
or sluggish river. Ordinarily all are just 
“bullheads”; almost never do fishermen dis- 
tinguish between the yellow cat and horned- 
pout, the former never probably exceeding 
a weight of 2 pounds, while specimens of 
the latter have been taken weighing 7 and 8. 
However, even the horned-pout seldom ex- 
ceeds a length of a foot or 15 inches and a 
weight of a pound or two; a 3-pound bull- 
head would be considered large almost any- 
where. The black bullhead just mentioned 
is smaller than either of the other two, 
measuring from 6 to 10 inches, and, as its 
name implies, is dark colored. The other 
two are yellowish brown, more or less 
clouded with darker washings, sometimes 
quite black. 

For convenience we can say that the bull- 
heads have rounded or square tails, while the 
catfishes have forked—a rule that is not ab- 
solute, however. The Great Lakes cat men- 
tioned above has a forked tail, as does at 
least another species, while some of the true 
cats have rounded caudal appendages, but 
as the angler is not apt to take those from 
bullhead waters, we can let the matter of 
the shape of the tail stand as a sufficiently 
accurate rule for fishing purposes. In order 
that I may obviate answering questions re- 
garding the point the ichthyologists depend 
upon for identification, let me say that in 
all true catfishes—Ictalurus—the supraocci- 
pital bone is continued backward from the 
nape, its notched end receiving the bone at 
the base of the spine, so that a continuous 
bony ridge runs from the snout to base of 
dorsal. In bullheads the supra-occipital does 
not reach the interspinal bones, therefore the 
ridge being more or less incomplete. Just 
the same, for all practical purposes we may 
say that catfishes possess forked tails, while 
those of bullheads are square or rounded, 
“etuse” or “truncate” as the books say. 

In habits all bullheads are practically 
alike. The eggs are deposited in spring by 
the female, and the male takes his position 
ver the mass, and thru rotation of his lower 
fins, pectorial, ventral and anal, forces the 
vater thru them. The eggs hatch in about 
i week or ten days, but are not deserted 
immediately by the father. I have seen adult 
jullheads moving about with a mass of 
iolliwog-like forms upon every side. Just 
how long this continues I am unable to say. 
| know some believe the adult bullheads fol- 
ow the young in order to feed upon them, 
vhich, however, is a mistake; the adult is 
protecting the little ones from enemies. As 
o the charge that the grown-up fish actually 
takes the little ones into its mouth, I have 
this to say simply: it spews them out again. 
In one of the publications of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, Document 733, an observer tells 
f the male bullheads taking masses of liver 
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common fishes, the sixth having been published 
in our issue for November, 1923.) 


into its mouth, to which numerous small 
bullheads were clinging, but invariably the 
adult managed to separate its young from 
the meat, forcing them from its mouth. We 
are a little surprised to find so lowly a fish 
as the bullhead credited with so much in- 
telligence. 

As I think I have already mentioned, at 
least as every fisherman knows, the bullhead 
prefers sluggish, if not stagnant, water—the 
more muddy the bottom the better. Small 
ponds support large numbers of the fish, 
their size being determined quite largely by 
the amount of food. The bullhead is not 
particular as to its diet, eating vegetables, 
meat and insect larvae of every form. In- 
deed it quite often becomes a scavenger, 
feeding at the mouth of sewers like carp. 
The sluggish rivers emptying into the Missis- 
sippi and Great Lakes offer wonderful fish- 
ing, while dead-water ponds also afford the 
best of bullheads. As to the charge that the 
fish is destructive of fish spawn, I guess we 
must let it stand, tho that it is as inimical 
as the carp I do not for one moment believe. 
As proof, remember we have always had bull- 
heads, and they never seemed to make seri- 
ous inroads upon native fish; indeed, in 
many localities the bullhead fishing has all 
but disappeared today where once it was 
wonderful. Can it be that the carp are re- 
sponsible? As between the carp and bull- 
head there is no question as to which is the 
better fish. 

The flavor of the bullhead meat is, of 
course, somewhat dependent upon the char- 
acter of the water inhabited and the food. 
Personally I know of no fish more tasty than 
a bullhead, given half a chance; to me the 
flesh is comparable to that of brook trout, 
which is high praise indeed. Sometimes you 
will find them unduly fat and oily, when the 
flavor is a shade or two off. A well con- 
ditioned, small bullhead is hard to beat. Of 
course, the fish should be skinned, the hide 
I think leaving a bad taste in the pan; any- 
way, when cooked with the skins on the fish 
have a rough and bedraggled appearance, 
the browned skin rolling up in great strings. 
Better far remove the skin before frying. 
Simply circle the head just back of the gills, 
cutting thru the skin only; run the knife 
down either side of the dorsal and anal fins; 
loosen at the head and strip down. A pair 
of pincers is an aid. Good plan to soak for 
half an hour or so in salt water before 
frying. 

In the matter of fishing, a word or two 
may suffice. In boat fishing one can use a 
regulation short casting rod, tho a longer 
one will give better sport. Personally I like 
to employ a 9-foot live-bait rod I have built 
from split-bamboo just for such fishing, as 
it gives more action. A heavy fly-rod will 
prove perfectly satisfactory, but watch out 
lest you get into trouble, for while the bull- 
head is not a gamy fish in the rushing, leap- 
ing way, he does cling to the bottom and 
may crawl off under a snag. I like to use 
a reel, hence the above recommendations. 
For bank fishing and for boat fishing even, 
a long cane pole will prove all right; I don’t 
know but there is more sport with such a 
rig, bringing back as it does boyhood days. 
Of course, one can attach reel-bands and 
line-guides to such a “pole” and use a reel 
if he so desire. Just the same, if going in 
for a pole, why not go the whole figure, 
line, sinker and hook, and play at being a 
boy as you played at being a man in boy- 
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hood. In shore-fishing I would recommend 
a bobber of some variety; for night-fishing, 
one of the luminous sort. The hook should 
be close upon the bottom; remember thai 
when setting the float. 

The most successful time for bullhead fish- 
ing is after nightfall, tho on cloudy, rainy 
days they can be taken all day long. I have 
caught a few even on bright days and in 
the very middle of summer. As a rule, 
however, the angler should not plan on reach- 
ing the fishing grounds much before sun- 
down, for it is not until night sets in that 
they feed at their best. Seek out a place 
you know they inhabit, for they are quite 
gegarious, and where one is found more are 
apt to be taken. As I have already said, 
the hook should be sent down near the bot- 
tom. I usually let the hook down until it 
touches bottom, in about 10 or 15 feet of 
water, then bring it up again 8 or 10 inches. 
The float keeps it there. When I am not 
feeling lazy I do not use a float at all, hold- 
ing the rod in my hand. When the fish be- 
gins to mouth the bait, do not be in a hurry 
to strike. The bullhead is a deliberate fel- 
low and likes to taste his meal in prospect. 
Once the bait is inside and he has shut 
down his bear-trap mouth he will hang on; 
you can’t pull it away from him; will even 
suffer you to lift him from the water. Some 
anglers remove the barbs from their hooks, 
it is so bothersome to get a hook back once 
the fish has swallowed it. The taking of a 
bullhead from the hook is a real problem, 
something to be attempted only with much 
prayer and forethought. Job never fished for 
bullheads or he would not have found him- 
self in the Bible. Beware of the “horns” 
of a bullhead; I do not mean those waving 
“fellers” which give his mouth such an un- 
fishlike appearance, but the spines—they can 
inflict serious wounds. Probably because of 
his mud-loving ways a scratch from a spine 
is apt to make a serious sore. 

The best bait is tough beef, and if it has 
been left exposed to the sun for a few hours 
it will not detract from its flavor insofar as 
the fish is concerned. Probably liver is the 
second best. Clam feet are good, tho not 
durable enough. Bits of fish cut up and 
wired to the hook are perfectly satisfactory. 
Minnows will be taken, and worms will not 
be refused. Fact is, the bullhead is omni- 
verous in his taste, or rather he has no taste, 
anything being grist that comes to his mill. 
Without any question tough beef makes the 
best and cleanest bait. I am not recom- 
mending the sun treatment either, not be- 
cause it does not render it more attractive, 
for it does, but because of the odor. 

The fish is very tenacious of life, living 
all night on a string hung up against the 
side of the wood shed. Fact. Given half a 
show, they will live for twelve hours out of 
water. I have taken them thru the ice in 
winter time, when’ they were frozen solid 
immediately upon being taken from the 
water, and six or eight hours later, when 
placed in cold water, they thawed out and 
were as frisky as ever. You need not worry 
about keeping your catch fresh; simply wrap 
them in a wet gunny-sack and they will get 
along. Not a humane practice, however. 
Kill your fish; the flesh will prove sweeter 
if you do. 

I remember one hot summer day walking 
along the bank of a river, casting for bass. 
I noticed a pair of bullheads working up- 
stream at my feet, two big fellows. 1 caught 
a grasshopper and dropped it in front of 
one. Immediately he took, and I lifted him 
from the water. Caught another grasshopper 
and went back. The second fish was nosing 
upward apparently all undisturbed by the 
disappearance of his companion. He, too, 
fell for the grasshopper, and I dined on two 
bullheads that noon. 
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Letter No. 9838—A Fly-Rod for Heavy Work 


Editor Angling Department [ had the fly 
rod made from the measurements you sent, and 
it 1s a dandy the action perfect. Now I want 
a rod for heavy bass work, heavy flies and spin 
ning Am thinking of one not under 10 feet 
long, with double handgrip to help balance, and 
weighing from 8S to 10 ounces What do you 
think?—L. F. B., Pa , 

\nswer | have read with interest your letter 
and have thought more than a little about the 
rod you have in mind I doubt very much if I 


would have it over 10 feet long; indeed I think 
I would not go above 914, that to my mind 
being ide il for the work you plan to do With 
such a length the rod need not weigh over 7 or 
S ounces at the outside, and would give plenty 
action. Neither would 


of backbone as well as o 


I have the double handgrip you mention; I can 
see no good results in it; better select a rod 
that will balance well without So you see my 
ideal rod for the work would be what is gen- 
erally known as “heavy-bass.”” I am sure you 
will pardon me for disagreeing with you, but I 
have given you my personal preference You 
may be right, of course Thanks for taking the 


matter up with me, and 1 trust we may have 
much pleasant correspondence in the future 
Oo. W. S 


Letter No. 9839—When Is a Trout Not a Trout? 

Editor Angling Department Enclosed clip 
ping has me going. If a Pacific salmon is not 
a salmon, what is it. What is the Brown? Is 
the Dolly Varden and Brown the same _ fish? 
Where does the Eastern brook trout come in? 


H. A. K., Ore. 


Answer.—I cannot make out what the writer 
is trying to get at, in his painful effort to be 
“ftunny’’—he balls everything up most horribly 
I cannot understand the reason for the modern 
craze to be amusing when trying to write sense, 
can you? Now for the problem: The Pacific 
salmon do not belong to the same genus as true 
salmon; the former is Oncorhynchus, the latter 


Salmo There is a sense, then, in which the 
Pacific salmon is not a salmon at all, tho closely 
related to them Your Western trouts, those 


that do not come up from the Pacific—rainbow 
series, steel-head series and cut-throat series 

are true salmon, Salmo. The introduced brown, 
“German brown,” is a salmon. Your Dolly Var- 
den is not, but is a char, related to the Eastern 
brook, more distantly to the “‘lake trout” of the 
Great Lakes. The name “trout” is applied in- 
discriminately to Pacifie salmon, rainbow, cut 
throat, steel-head and char, tho strictly speaking 
I presume it should be applied to members of 





the Salmo only However, it has come to be 
that the term “trout”? does not mean any par- 
ticular group of fishes. The Loch Leven is a 
true trout, or Salmo, closely related to, if not 
identical with, the Brown, some ichthyologists 
believing so Get “American Food and Game 
Fishes,” and look the matter up for yourself 
O. W. S ; 
Letter No. 940—Indians Curing Salmon 
Editor Angling Department I saw in a re 
cent issue where “R. D.’’ wishes to know how 
the Indians of the Northwest cured salmon [ 


cannot say just exactly how the Indians do it 
here in Washington and Oregon, but with sev 











eral years among the Indians and Eskimos of 
Alaska | can help him out The salmon are 
cleaned as soon as caught and split down both 
sides of the backbone, the sides still attached t 
the tail; then washed in fresh water to remove 
the slime, and washed in salt water (sea water) 
and hung up to dry At first they hang them 
where the sun cannot get to them. but plenty 
of air so as to put a hard casing on the out 
side for protection against flies For dried sal 
mon they leave it hang till dried and smoked 
The partly dried salmon is hung in a small build 
ing and smoked with drift-wood picked up along 
the beach, and green grass or sea weed furnishes 
the smoke I never saw them use salt except in 
washing They use salt for putting down trout 
or salmon bellies, either dry or brine As for 
the Eskimo to use salt, well, they very seldon 
use it in cooking, not alone using it to cure 
salmon witl R. S. K., Wast 
Letter No. 941—Holding Trout 

Editor Angilng Department Here is a_ kink 
worth remembering Wear a glove on your left 
hand and you can hold the most slippery trout 
that ever tried to wiggle free A. S. G., Ida 
Answer [ am wondering if you realize that 
» hold trout with a gloved hand is to kill the 
sh you liberate it I do not recommend a 
ove for that reason. A small or supernumerous 
fish should always be returned to the water un 
injured You know that to break the = slime 
which covers a fish’s body is to open the way 
for certain disease and as certain death Always 


wet the hand before touching a fish that is to 
be returned to the water. Return more than you 
keep if having any luck whatever. I[ know a 
gloved hand will hold a fish, as will one covered 
with sand.—O., >: 


Letter No. 942—Curing Trout 


Editor Angling Department Regarding Let 
ter No. S8S2—“How Did Indians Cure Fish?” 
I might say that about twenty years ago I spent 
some time in the Northwest and on several occa 
sions watched Indians smoking and drying fish. 
The process, as near as I can remember, was as 


follows First a rack was made by weaving 
small willow branches; this was supported over 
smudge by means of forked sticks stuck in the 
ground; a little to one side was a kettle of boil- 
ing brine; the fish were cut into thin strips, 
then dipped into the brine and placed on the 


rack to be dried and smoked at the same time. 
The smudge or slow fire was, as near as I can 
remember, made of green willow and other ma- 
terial that happened to be at hand, and care was 
used not to allow heat enough to cook the fish. 
The same process was used for curing meat.— 
W. A., Mass 

Answer.—The method you describe is the one 
I have seen Indians employ, save that I have 
never seen them use the boiled brine, which it 
seems to me might well be worth while, provid 
ing the fish were dipped quickly enough to pre- 
vent cooking.—O. W. S 


Letter No. 343—Small and Large-Mouth 

Iditor Angling Department :—Will you please 
tell me the difference between large-mouth bass 
and green Oswego bass?—L. H. S., Neb. 

Answer.—-It is well to get the fact firmly in 
mind that there ave but two so-called black bass, 
the large-mouth and the small-mouth. Your 
“green Oswego bass,” is undoubtedly the small- 
mouth Oswego and sometimes green is applied 
to the other fish, the large-mouth. That is one 


























A NEW MEXICO TROUT 

on Jamez River by J. J. Wegs June 12, 
The photo is with the compliments of 
Harry Johnson, who says this is the largest 
native trout taken in the state this season. It 
was 18'2 inches long and weighed 4 pounds. 








of the causes of the great confusion, the indis 
criminate use of names. I long ago came to th: 
conclusion that in so far as I could influenc< 
the press and anglers I would insist upon smal! 
mouth and large-mouth. Color is never constant 
and markings are not certain. One must get 
hold of some structural fact and hang to it; one 
is enough. Here you have it. In the large 
mouth the mouth opening always extends thru 
a perpendicular line drawn downward from the 
eye. In the small-mouth the mouth opening 
never extends beyond such an opening. Gen 
erally speaking, the small-mouth is a darker 
green. Darker shadings always run up and 
down, as in the yellow perch. In the large 
mouth the median line is always exaggerated 
especially in young. But remember the mout} 
opening. There is the matter of scales, too 
those on the small-mouth being much finer. | 
can see no difference between the two species i: 
the point of fighting ability when taken fron 
the same water.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 944—A Dub Wants to Know 


Editor Angling Department:—I am a dub at 
the game, but am learning. Have trouble throw 
ing my reel out of the bands. Why not chang: 
the bands around so that the reel would pull or 
instead of off? Can I get a good split-bambox 
for something like $5? Are such flies as the 
Scarlet Ibis more taking than more dull ones 
Will not large flies take large trout?—M. H 
Mont. 

Answer.—I should gather from your letter that 
you have been using a casting or live-bait rod, 
with reel-seat above the hand. Such a rod is not 
adapted to throwing flies at all. In live-bait fish 
ing the trouble of reel loosening is lessened, tho 
I never could understand why the reel-seat might 
not be turned about as you suggest. Turning 
to fly-rod, I would not advise a fly-rod in split 
bamboo under $8 or thereabouts. Think you 
will get better service from a steel in moderate 
priced rods. As to flies, would say that as 
rule those you suggest are not the most winning 
Royal Coachman is good—an all-around fly 
You will not find large flies taking the largest 
fish by any means; all depends upon the con 
dition of the water at the time. When low and 
clear, small flies are more taking. A No. & 
should be regarded as large for trout, and a No 
14 and 16 as small.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 945—Tickle Tackle 

Editor Angling Department:—-What do you 
think of the feather minnow for casting? Could 
[ replace regular treble at rear of plug with 
buck-tail? Why couldn’t a regular fly and sinker 
be used for casting? What do you think of the 
idea of using Shannon Twin Spinner built for 
pork-rind, with minnows?—R. P. B., Ar 

Answer.—I think the so-called feather’minnow 
is a great lure, especially adapted to the fly-rod, 
and handles well. You will like it I am sure 
There are many makes on the market, all of 
which can be recommended, at least those tried 
out by me. Yes, you can use treble buck-tails 
on gangs at rear of plugs if you so desire; som« 
come so fitted. Never could see much advant 
age, however. You certainly can use a regula: 
fly, with sinker attached, for casting if you s 
desire. The method has been long followed by 
deep trout fishers who wish to go down after 
big ones. I doubt if the ordinary casting rod 
would handle such a lure satisfactorily—that is 
unless something like 6 or 8 feet long. It is 
more adapted to fly-rod. I have never used the 
Shannon Twin Spinner with minnows or pork 
rinds even, because it has been plenty good 
enough without. No good reason why you might 
not use minnows, and T would not be surprised 
if the combination would work out well.—O.W.S 


Letter No. 946—A Trout Trick 


Editor Angling Department :—Some years ago 
when the lakes and streams were not the onl 
wet places in the country, a bunch of the boys 
went to the Ute Reservation on a fishing trip 
Some Indians were camped nearby, and one ot 
the old fellows came in nearly every day wit! 
a lot of big fish. They were all big, and the 
white men were green with envy. Questions 
were useless, as the old boy did not “savvy” 
anything. Finally one of the boys got desperate 
and took a chance of going to the “pen” by 
giving the Indian a few drinks of whiskey, where 
upon the gentle savage loosened up and gave 
them the following “dope’’: Knowing before 
hand the place where the intended victim is 
hiding, you crawl very carefully until you car 
see the water. Swing the fly over the stream, 
a few inches from the surface, back and forth. 
around and around, in imitation of a live fly 
buzzing over the water. Soon the fish will start 
swimming under the fly, following it around 
Later he will jump a little, at which time the 
fly rises out of danger. Soon he jumps it 
earnest. and the fly doesn’t rise; then he is 
hooked. That is what you might call 100 pet 
cent dry-fly fishing. Let’s try it—F. H. R.. 
Utah. 

Answer.—I have tantalized trout with the 
“teasing,” as I call it, for years, as I presume 
have other anglers. It works very well wit! 
grasshoppers, especially with rainbow.—O. W. S. 
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SHAKESPEARE 
IDEAL ROD 






“Fish and Fishermen I 
Have Known” is a de- 
lightfully informative 

booklet by Wm. le 
Shahecpecce te. Weiss SS 
fora copy, It’s free. 


\\ —— 








" SHAKESPEARE IDEAL RODS 


HAND MADE of SPLIT BAMBOO 


“Honor Built” from butt to tip—of the finest split bamboo, in dimen- 
sions that establish perfect balance and develop that quick, responsive 
action so necessary to the instant delivery of a perfect cast. 


Embodied in the exquisite perfection of Shakespeare Ideal Rods are 
all the qualities of design, balance, action and intrinsic worth to be 
found in the most expensive rods, yet they are so moderately priced 
they are within the easy reach of all. 


To these rods we invite the critical inspection and judgment of 
experienced anglers—men who are familiar through ownership and 
use with the finest rods, and who know what a rod should be. 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 





_. Thesixsplit bamboo sections from 
which Shakespeare Ideal Rods are built, are 
first trued on all three sides with the flawless 
Precision of a cut diamond—then compressed, 
under terrific pressure, to build a ro i 
stronger than the solid wood itself. 


DEG Ea 5 
Shakespeare 
By FINE FISHING TACKLE | 
| Ol 4 
eer * 


ee 


Dealers in fishing tackle, 
interested ina line of re- 
liable and highest grade 
tackle, selling at very 
moderate and reasonable 
prices, are invited to 
send for the new Shakes- 
gous Catalog of Fine 
‘ishing Tackle, showing 
the full line of Rods, 
Reels, Lines and Lures 
specialized in by more 
than 5000 dealers and 
used by more than a 
million discriminating 
anglers. 
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Conducted by Ciaupe P. Forpyce, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 


The Old Spanish Trail 


MOTORWAY which crosses the conti- 
nent along its southern border from 
Florida to California, and which is the popu- 
lar winter route for autocampers, is being 
put into fine shape in answer to the needs 
of the great army of folks who go south with 
the advent of the Ice King. And no high- 
way builders have had any greater obstacles 
to overcome, for this route crosses the “bot- 
tom” of our continent—the great drainage 
basins of our mightiest of rivers. 
These physical barriers are 
achievements by the engineers that are a 
romance in highway construction. For 
nearly a thousand miles from Jacksonville 
thru Tallahassee, Pensacola, Mobile, New 
Orleans, Lake Charles, Orange and Houston 
it skirts the Gulf of Mexico and crosses the 
great drainage systems that empty the waters 
of half the continent into the Gulf. Florida 
is building three great bridges; one 5,500 
feet, another 8,000 feet, and another three 
miles long, which will save one many miles 
now needed to route west. A fourth bridge 
is completed with foundations among the 
deepest in the United States. Florida is 
likewise building paved roads and_ long 


demanding 


strips of smooth gravel to link these bridges 
across her 400 miles of territory. 

Alabama has a bridge nine miles long to 
build across Mobile Bay, and will be one of 
the noted structures of the world. 


This is 





an avenue to all kinds of salt and fresh water 
fishing and to virgin hunting spots; and 
Mobile’s tourist camp offers a fine view of 
this part of the bay. 
broad rivers and bays to cross, totaling six 
miles of breadth, and is building concrete 
and bitumen roads across her whole section. 
Louisiana for 150 miles has the ancient 
delta of the Mississippi to cross, with drain- 
age basins so deep and difficult they have 
been the dispair of engineers for centuries. 
Lake Ponchartrain or some neighboring 
basin must be crossed, the Great River must 
be bridged and bayous thru the sugar planta- 
tion country must be threaded. Louisiana is 
90 per cent complete in gravel, with its re- 
maining 10 per cent burdened with its en- 
gineering difficulties. 

Between Louisiana and Texas is another 
four-mile drainage basin to be bridged—the 
Sabine River and approaches, close to the 
junction with the Gulf. Orange, Texas, has 
built in concrete to join the Louisiana work, 
and westward for 100 miles millions are 
available for concrete construction with en- 
gineers and contractors actively at work. 
Then comes the great reach across Texas. 
That state embraces one-third the distance 
across the continent. Houston, San Antonio 
and El Paso are the key-points. West of 
El Paso are New Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia—Douglas, Bisbee, Tombstone, Tucson, 


The bayou country of East Louisiana along the Old Spanish Trail—the great sugar plantation coun- 


a ent 


delta lands of the Mississippi River, with fur, fish and sugar markets—tells the story of 


he romantic combination of wildness and modernness, with camping all winter 


Mississippi has three- 


Phoenix, Yuma and San Diego—desert and 
mountain, wild ranges and cactus forest, 
cattle, copper and cotton. 

Eight years ago men first dreamed of this 
highway along the southern borderlands. 
Mobile, Alabama, gave life to this dream in 
1915. San Antonio, Texas, took up the work 
in 1919, and the national headquarters are 
now at this city. Men from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific have battled with the problems 
near their threshold until that which a few 











The O.S.T. in West Texas skirting the Guada- 
lupe River valley at an elevation of 2,500 feet. 
West Texas is dry and comfortable the year 
round. It is underlaid with great bodies of water 
which break forth in springs and feed the rivers. 
This is a popular hunting, fishing and camping 
country. (Photo by Percy Tyrrell) 


years ago was called impossible both in en- 
gineering and in finance is today alive with 
activity, and men and women of the nation 
will soon be able to take the highway from 
the North to the South and drop down into 
that sunshine belt and play the winter thru 
in these romantic lands that were the pride 
of great Indian nations before the white man 
came, and that for a century before the 
coming of the Pilgrim Fathers lured the 
Spanish conquistadores and thrilled to the 
panoplied glory of the greatest expeditions 
that crossed the seas to explore the new 
world. 

The territory of the Old Spanish Trail will 
become thru all time the nation’s winter 
playground, for it is the only transconti- 
nental trail with an outdoor climate all the 
year thru. Fishing, hunting, camping and 
sailing, unsurpassed by any other section, 
are found along the gulf of Mexico with its 
multitude of bays and bayous, rivers and 
harbors. The hills and mountains of the 
West are the health-spot of the nation—today 
fairly well known, but tomorrow will be 
thronged. South of Texas lies Old Mexico, 
with the Old Spanish Trail touching all im- 
portant borderland points. 

The O S T connects Florida, California 
and Mexico, and with a total distance of 
2,824 miles, and along the trail are the riches 
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lake a Kodak with you 


Whether city stroll or country hike, winter sets 
the stage for a picture worth the making. And 
the Kodak way is the easy way and one that’s fun 
from the start. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer’ s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y «tie Kodak ciry 
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Before Summer Comes 


‘3 
maki 


ise Camper 15S right now ng u 
( | ter more con fortable trips next 
1 He is getting information on t 
d latest equipment—comparing qu 
enience values The safe plan 
S » | re of seeing the Stoll line its 
featur p ements and prices—and s¢ 
ing t KARILY, for Stoll the indard 
ot con irison cver;ry icre 
Stoll S uare Pesbenien Tent 
1 A tent you saw € very whe from 
Ml tine to California last year—the tent 
extra wide hips allowing you to star 
full height every place inside Guaranteed 
absolutely water-proof Also mildew-proof 
Sewed-in floor and screened windows make 
it insect-proof Extra large windows, d 
ind indbreak awning-—the very utmost 
value in durability and convenience fea 
ture Made in three sizes to accommo- 
date ditterent sized parties Makes 


roll. 


compact 





Folding. 
Bed 





Stoll ne Bed 








Another outstanding representative of the 
Stoll line Famous Stoll system of sagless 
spring construction—‘‘gives” just where you 
lie and conforms to shape of body. Com- 
fortable as the highest priced housebeds 
Pressed steel channel frame, reinforced thru 
out. Lastsa lifetime. Ideal for camp, home, | 


cabin or porch. Folds very compact 


A Big Assortment 


ot | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


In the Stoll line are many varieties 
camping tents, folding, sagless steel spring 
beds, water-proof camp mattresses, folding | 
tables, chairs and camp stools, water-proof 
carry-all bags, luggage carriers, etc., et 
ill of standard Stoll quality —and __ the 
fellow campers you have met who were 
equipped with Stoll goods have doubtless | 
told you what Stoll quality means. 
You will want a copy of our new catalog— just off the 
press. It contains road map of your own state a d trail 
map of the U.S. We will also send you the 
name of your nearest Stoll dealer, whom y 
will find the most up-to-date camp equipment 
» merchant in your town. Write today 


Or 
Road Maps and Catalog 
a COUPON WP. 


Stoll Mfg. Co., 
3272 Larimer St., 
Denver, Colorado. 
Please send me catalog of complete 
Stoll Line of Outing Equipment and 
ine _ xy road maps of my state and 


tt lap 


ail of the U. S—FREE. 
Name 
Mail Address 
Town 
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\ passit ua bumper gate between Son 

ind Ozona, on the O.S. 1 The hiils and 

1 | have an elevation of 2,000 to 3,000 

et nd are used for goat and sheep ranching. 

These animals will climb anything, so bumper 

ites are use the car hits th ate, it swings 

pen while the ( passes, then v7 Uncle 
B Croat ( il t olve t if rate 

(P by T. A. Munson) 
of history, legend. sentiment and natural 


beauty. Across the first leg of the journey 
in Florida the elevations range from 150 to 
200 feet; the land is rolling, rugged and 
good. Every state has its peculiar and 
romantic attraction. Alabama has its Mobile 
Bay of song and story. A cross Mississippi 


the Old Spanish Trail plays along the edge 


of the Gulf, where the resorts of Ocean 
Spring, Biloxi, Gulfport, Pass Christian and 
Bay St. Louis will) become seaside play- 


grounds within a day or two days’ 
of the great Northern populations. The ro- 
mance ef Old Louisiana in this Old 
Spanish Trail territory. Texas has her fer- 
tile farms the east, her oil, cotton and 
cattle industry; across West Texas are the 
great goat, and cattle ranches. with 
hills and mountains ranging from 2.000 to 
9,000 feet—and a dry sunshine with a breeze- 
laden temperature summer and winter. In 
fact. all country touched by this trail is 
“springtime” in the winter, and is cooled by 
Gulf breezes in summer in the and by 
high elevations in the west. 

The Old Spanish Trail crosses the eight 
southern border states. It is on the war map 
as a necessity to public defense, and em- 
braces more military, naval and air estab- 
lishments than any other highway of its 
length in the world, connecting the military 
and naval establishments of the Atlantic sea- 
board and those of the Gulf of Mexico and 
along the Mexican border with those of the 


jour ney 
lies 
in 


sheep 


east 


Pacific seaboard. All arms of naval, land 
and air forees are found along this high- 
way and usually these establishments are 


the greatest of their kind on the continent. 


Behind all this is the background of old 


Spanish history. Ponce de Leon, DeSoto, 
Coronada, DeNarveaz and hosts of others 
have left their imprint from sea to sea. 


Spanish names are everywhere. The mission 
fathers plodded vast reaches of these south- 


ern border-lands, planning their missions 
and working with the Indian tribes. The 


wonder works of the mission fathers do not 
all lie on the California shores; these mis- 
at Santa Fe, the second 


sion builders were 
oldest city in the United States; they were 
building in the Santa Cruz Valley near 


FE] Paso and along the Rio 
Grande and San Antonio and were pene- 
trating into Louisiana. Spain governed New 
Orleans for a long time and left a heritage 


Tueson and at 


of exotic life there. Pensacola was an old 
Spanish capitol. St. Augustine is the oldest 
citv in the United States and Spanish. 

Out in West Texas is an arid plain 3,000 
feet in elevation. Great springs here and 
there gush from the rocks underneath. One 
spring—Comanche Chief—flows 39,000,000 


gallons daily. The paths of wild anima!s 
and the trails of Indians led to it in ancient 


times. Expeditions of the Spaniards laid 
their courses by it: and Indians and whites 
fought around it for mastery. It became a 


Fast Overland Mail with 
armed guard that 
between San An- 


way-station for the 
six-mule-power 
semi-monthly 


and 
trips 


its 
made 











on the O.S.T. 


Limpia Canyon, Davis Mountains, 


in West Texas, is to be made a state park, these 

mountains being the only ones in the United 

States with an outdoor climate and sports all 
the year 


Then the army planted 
a frontier post by it. Later hardy pioneers 
harnessed the Comanche Chief and_ other 
springs and irrigation made the land fertile. 
and Fort Stockton became a thriving town 

alone out on the plains. Then the Old 


tonio and San Diego. 


Spanish Trail, following the courses so an- 
ciently fixed, made Fort Stockton a unit in 


a great transcontinental highway. 
Maps and touring data of the Old Spanish 


Trail can be secured by writing H. B. Ayres, 
care the Old Spanish Trail, San Antonio. 
Texas. 
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Tourists’ Public 
Motor Camps 


THE autocamper feels a certain security 
during a day’s travel if he is certain of 
just where he is going to camp for the night. 
{ good motor camp is a valuable asset to 
inv town, and most communities are awake 
to providing these accommodations. So 
many hundreds of towns have good grounds 
ind the number is being added to so rapidly 
that a complete listing is hard to obtain, 
iltho there are three booklets covering the 
whole continent which are remarkably com- 
plete. Autocampers should get a good map 
of their proposed trip routing and then write 
the highway associations for their log of 
camp sites. After a transcontinental auto- 
camp tour I have concluded that none need 
fear of not finding a camp ground anywhere. 
In the Middle West and West practically 
every town has these accommodations, 
whereas in the East there are many cities 
which do not, and yet this is offset by the 
innumerable farms along the highways, 
where the enterprising farmer has set up a 
gas and oil supply station with a_refresh- 
ment and grocery stand in connection, and 
he usually reserves a plot of ground for his 
patrons. 

A bulletin of the Old Spanish Trail con- 
tains the best classification of campers we 
have seen—“The basic thoughts to be kept 
in mind by towns who operate a_ public 
camp ground are the type of travelers who 
will use these camp sites. (1) There is the 
class of wanderers who are living largely 
the public camps; (2) there is the class of 
well-to-do auto owners who are off for a trip 
with the family or on a week-end jaunt. and 
they desire nice surroundings and com- 
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The Colorado De 
She y= — 


Water and mildew-proof thruout in- 
cluding floor. Bobbinet screened 
windows and front opening. Sup- 
‘ported by a metal tubing frame at 
eaves inserted in a canvas pocket on 
exterior of tent. Only one jointed 
center pole required. Easily and 
quickly set up or taken down. 





The Amazon 
Teh ent 


This tent is of the same material as our 
De Luxe, but without canvas floor. 
Can be used with poles or attached to 
topofauto. The Amazon Auto Tent 
has proven one of the most practical 
and universally satisfactory Auto 
— Tents yet put on the market. 
SapeRG ONE SRT TERS -_= WE MANUFACTURE AND SELL DIRECT TO kt —. 
COMPLETE LINE OF | s\n (i THERE is No DEALERIN YOUR TOWN) THE 
AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES © CAMP SUPPLIES AT PRICES GUARANTEED TO BE THE 
ee LOWEST, QUALITY CONSIDERED. 


DEALER Exclusive Territory in Some Localities Open. 
Write Today for Our Attractive Proposition. 


‘Write for Mustrated Net Priced Catalog No. 34A 


The Colorado Tent & Awning Co. 


1640 Lawrence St. “THE QUALITY HOUSE” Denver, Colorado 
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panionship; (3) there is a large mass of : 
men and women who have two or three | 


weeks of vacation annually and who want | 


to spend that vacation in the country, but 
they must have locations where they can rent 
their sleeping accommodations and be free 
of cooking problems and have opportunities 
for sport relaxation and_ entertainment; 
(4) there is that ever-increasing interstate 
and transcontinental auto traveler who is an 
asset to every community he visits. Wher- 
ever these people find nice facilities for their 
comfort the word is continually passed along 
and that camp grows in popularity.” 
The Vacation Trip in Retrospection 


\ stunt which was done in one town and 
which can be duplicated most anywhere is 
highly commendable for those participating 
ind for prospective tourists. This town had 
several families who had toured the Yellow- 
stone, so one enterprising fellow planned a 
special Yellowstone night. He secured the 
loan of the beautiful colored lantern slides 
from the Northern Pacific Railroad, St. Paul, 
and asked one of his friends to read the 
lecture accompanying the slides. Others 
talked on the geysers, the wild life, motor 
camping (the log of his trip to the park was 
read), the tour of the park, and one told of 
the proposed extension of the park south 
and the new southern entrance from Lander, 
Wyo. Special information for the above 
talks was gained from the bulletins of the 
National Park Service, Washington, which 
are supplied free. The talks were distinctly 
educational, and were so well received that 
each month some National Park will be de- 
scribed and slides shown. Try one of these 
travelogues in your own town. It will be 


popular. The Northern Pacific also have for | 
loan a two-reel movie of the Yellowstone, | 


which could be shown at your local picture 
house after the talks on the Yellowstone. 


| 








“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS” —World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
332 pages; illustrated; $250 delivered; circular free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado 





We Lived in Our “Gypsy” 


Read the letter from Mr. pours andlook at the photos 
of the camp and the way Mr. and Mrs, Lehman traveled 
and lived in a “Gypsy’ Tent. 

You can set the ‘ Gypsy’” Tent up completely in five 
minutes or less—only four stakes necessary, and Lanse of 
center pole. No guy ropes to get tangled. The metal 
frame around top of tent is easily disconnected at corners 
andsli out. These and the center pole fitintos handy Sechester, Mian... Bev. 4, 1988 
bag. Tent, eleven metal stakes and top frame piecesall pg nver Tent and Awning Co.—Gentlemen: Your tent certainly 
roll or fold i into a waterproof carrying case. is a peach to carry on 8 motorcycle. Many people who own 

The‘‘Gypsy”” Tenthasasewed-in floor; ithastwonet- —_—motorcycles take trips and most of them carry pup tents atom 

« were 
ee ventilating windows and door—all with storm to. ae a= first received the | pon fl ned ey 
Made in three grades of duck and two sizes. d : d fold tent to a pack of any desired shape. While we 

“Send for out Tentand Camp Supply Catalog No. 350, wenn North fully a Sass people took your address. They 
describing all Tents and Camp . Satisfaction could hardly believe we could carry such an outfit on our 
guaranteed or your money back. machine ’ OTTO LEHMAN 

DEALERS: If you set a ‘‘Gypsy’’ Tent up in your show room, it will sell itself. We can guarantee 
full stocks and ‘prompt delivery. Write at once for our attractive proposition for your territory 


DENVER TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 


Alfred S. Procter, President In Business 34 Years 1649 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colorado 
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For Comfortable Sleep ~ 


and All-weather Protection | 








KENWOOD 
SLEEPING BAG 


ad a Easier to handle than a 
wirdbrea 

——— / pup-tent and blankets and 
much more comfortable. 
You can’t kick off the cov- 
ers. Useoneormore bags 
according to temperature. 
Weight: Wool bag 4% pounds; 
Canvas Cover 5% pounds. The 
lightest combination giving com- 
plete protection. 
Therearenorest-breaking straps, 
belts, buckles, or buttons with the 
Kenwood, and all materials used | 
are selected to render the longest, 
most strenuous service. 

The Kenwood waterproof canvas 
cover used “on the 


DINGBA BAG 


TENTAND BED IN ONE 






Extension waterproof 
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Waterproof canvas 
cover over all 

















100% pure wool bag 
showing bag pest- 
ing within the other 


KENWOOD KENWO NW Epp! 







nearest dealer, write Dept. D. 


Kenwood Mills, Albany, N.Y. 


Kenwood Mills Ltd. 
Arnprior, Ontario, Can. 





CARBIDE 
HEAD LIGHTS 
For Hunting, Camping, etc. Old 

} reliable, onthe market 25 years 
/ Shines all the time, wherever 
you look. Nota flash light 


Send for 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 S. Dearborn St. 
Dept. 4 Chicago, Ill. 


Sree catalog 





























The FASTEST 
LIGHT TWIN 


Designed and 
Built by 
Ole Evinrude 


oe Evinrude builds the lightest 

H. P. motor made. e could 
4AM, build the lightest 1 H.P. 
or2H.P. motor. But he knows 
that less than 8 H. P. is not 
enough for the speed you wantor 
the safety you have a right to ex- 

ct in rough waters, or with heavy 
oads. In the Elto Twin you get not 
only ease in carrying. but one half more 
power and much more speed. 


Instant EASY STARTING 


No other outboard motor gives you in- 
stant starting every time, and safe rud- 
der steering, leaving both hands free to 
troll or cast. The Elto is the safe family 
motor. No danger of sudden ne of 
boat while reversing. Weed-free self- 
tilting propeller. Trouble Proof carbu- 
retor. The Elto fits in carrying case with- 
out taking apart. Write for free catalog, 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Manufacturers’ Home Bidg. S 
Dept. 41 Milwaukee, Wis. <% 


For detailed description ard name of | 
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The Amazon 


Devised by C. 


HE most versatile tent so far devised is 

the Amazon tent fitted for winter use. 
For the general purposes of motor camping 
the Baker or leanto tent has been very popu- 
lar, for it can be pitched to the car or away 
from it. For cold weather conditions, as in 
a hunting camp, it has long been in favor, 





Amazon tent is transformed into the winter 


The 
tent by adding a rectangle of fabric to lengthen 


a readjustment of the front 


wall 


the awning and by 


for with its awning raised and a big reflect- 
ing fire in front the heat is forced into the 
roof and down upon the beds. The Amazon 
tent is simply a Baker tent with a front wall. 
That the motor camper or hunter would need 
a wood-burning stove in his tent, which 
would furnish heat and also do for cookery, 


I devised the scheme of detaching the front 
halves of the Amazon tent, bringing them 


out to either side to form the wall of another 
room (called the “awning room”) and add- 
ing to the awning an additional length of 
two feet to serve as the roof of the new room 
and also the front wall of this room. The 
slant of this roof corresponds to the slant of 
the main roof, and we need to fold over a 
5%-foot line from E to M. M is attached 
to N, where the pole is inserted to support 
the front wall of the awning room. At any 
time the tent can be used as a leanto, as an 
Amazon or as an Amazon-winter tent, and 
it is unnecessary to carry poles in a wooded 
country, for tapes sewed along the ridge 
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Showing dimensions and cuts for construction of 
the Amazon winter tent 


Winter Tent 


P. Forpyce 


E to R can be tied to a ridge pole supported 
between two trees or resting in the crotch 
of pole scissors. This tent gives a great deal 
of additional head room. The _ stovepipe 
hole is cut out of the awning roof and is 
protected by an asbestos ring. The stove is 
one of the sheet iron collapsible kind with 
a telescopic pipe. 

In making this tent we use 8-ounce double 
filling khaki duck or drill, which comes in 
28-inch widths at 45 cents per yard. This 
may be procured from the tent and awning 
maker. Paraffined balloon silk is our best 
tent fabric, and double the cost, but worih 











A 7x7x7 Amazon winter tent gives space for a 
wood-burning stove, a table and four chairs, the 
latter being folded at night to give space for the 
seleping-bags. The front wall closes the tent, 
which is then cozy in the coldest weather 


it. Reinforcements at the edges and along 
lines of strain are of white belting an inch 
wide, secured at dry goods stores. All sew- 
ing is done with No. 40 cotton thread on an 
ordinary sewing machine using a strong 
needle and overlapping the goods _three- 
fourths of an inch. 

First you make your pattern on heavy 
brown paper, making one inch represent one 
foot. Goods of 28-inch width make into an 
Amazon tent 7x7x7 feet size, and the rest of 
the dimensions can be easily figured out. 
The roof, front and rear walls are made in 
one piece, and for an Amazon tent with a 
size of 9x9x9 feet we make this piece 9 feet 
wide and 24% feet long, marking at F, E 
and N the distances as shown on the dia- 
gram. Then I made the side walls from one 
piece 9x12 feet, cutting diagonally from 
F to E and sewing to the front edge from 
E to H the awning room wall—each piece 
being 8x4% feet. Galvanized rings were 
sewed in at S, F, E, P, N, R and RR, thru 
which is to be inserted the spikes of the up- 
right poles. The rear wall and side wall is 
then sewed together B to G. It is well to 
add a 10-inch sod cloth around the base of 
the whole tent, and if desired a floor cloth 
of heavy canvas can be made, size 9x9 feet, 
to lay over the sod cloth in the main part 
of the tent. In traveling the tent is rolled 

















up in this floor cloth for protection. After 
making, the tent is waterproofed by painting 
upon it (when pitched) a solution of shaved 
paraffin wax 1] pound in 1 gallon of gasoline 
(set the container in the sun or in a bucket 
of hot water away from the fire. The gaso- 
line evaporates and leaves the paraffin coat- 
ing in the fibers. 

In order to make the tent snug for cold 
weather and rainproof I would sew on a 3- 
inch width of tent fabric from E to N and 
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Home-made tent poles are made of hard wood 
one inch square and are held rigid by the use of 
common flat braces of iron. When folded the 
pole (C) is parallel with pole (D) and held to it 
by the brace joint (E), the two sections of which 
are permanently attached with a stove bolt. The 
pole is held rigidly extended by a cotter pin thru 
(A) and (B). In usg with heavy tents it is well 
to further reinforce the pole joint by a metal 
hinge on either side of the pole, but on light tents 
the single joint shown above is enough 


from N to D, which will overlap the awning 
room wall and is attached by snap fasteners, 
which are easy to apply. These fasteners 
are put on an overlap from F to B, which 
fits over F to G. This enables the rear wall 
and side walls to be tied up to a height of 
two feet by tie tapes and from X to Y, and 
along this line on the inside is sewed a 
2-foot-high cheesecloth or scrim _ fly-and- 
mosquito excluder, and yet this allows the 
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Snap fasteners should be in the workshop of every | 


outdoor man. 


dies sent with the fasteners and are useful in tent | 


making, sleeping-bag construction and leather 
working 


They are easy to apply with the | 
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Shoes on Air 
MATTRESSES 


So softand yielding you can 
make your bed on the rough- 
est and wettest ground and 
be comfortable. Sanitary, 
compact and water-proof. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products 
have stood the test for the past 40 
years. Recommended by thous- 


ands of satisfied Campers, Fishermen, 
Automobilists, Cowmen, oodsmen 





IN A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


Comfort Sleeping Pocket is not a filthy Sweat- 
Box Sleeping Bag, but an ideal outdoor bed. 


Defy the Elements 
Carry a Raincoat in Your Pocket 


Many good times have 
been spoiled and serious 
results follow a day or 
night in the drenching 
rain, that could have been 
avoided with a PERFEC- 
TION RAIN CAPE, 


WRITE, TODAY, FOR 1923 
Illustrated FREE Catalog 


WHALL’S UTILITY AUTO TENTS 
are masterpieces of ingenuity and are Guaran- 
teed Waterproofed, Bug and Snake-proof. Sev 
eral popular sizes. Will fit any car. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


and Forest Service, as the most reliable 
for outdoor purposes. 


WHALL’S UTILITY TENT 
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METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS, 2 

















Cadmus Products Co. 





CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
FISH BOATS 
Both Outboard 


You can now ‘‘Master’”’ 


the baking and roasting of food 
over the open flame with this 
iron, combination pot and oven. 
Equipped with four aluminum 
aishnes. 

This wonderful invention actu- 
ally saves from 75%, to 90°7, in 
gas or oil fuel. 


and Inboard 
MOTOR BOATS 


CATALOG FREE. Save Money order by mail. 







































Bey Baste heap Peed syed ie ee Kindly state kind of boat in which interested. 
Lonano. FU. 3 ctvatietecthe send eviattheh el. : THOMPSON BROS. BOAT CO., 406 Ellis Ave., Peshtigo,Wis. 
The Only Make Your 
Genuine Camp a 
“SQUARE Comfortable 
UMBRELLA” Home. 
Tents. 


Experienced 
auto tourists 
appreciate the 
dependable 
material, fine 
workmanship 
and refine- 
ments in these 
tents. All 
special fea- 
tures arejly 
our own de- | 
signandwill |p 
not be found & 
in any other | 
tents. 





[ TENT EQUIPPED WITH SIDE WINGS ] [ TENT EQUIPPED WITH SIDE WINGS ] WITH SIDE WINGS 
Wa a 


Water proofed and mildew proofed 
by chemical treatments that 
leave the material soft and gett 


“SQUARE UMBRELLA" a. 


without disagreeable odor or ad SQUARE Trae 
icki ee 





stickiness. 


The Tent that Raises Like ‘an “Umbrella. 


Pole, Stakes, Umbrella Slide and Arms are metal. No wood in 
these tents. No guy ropes required. Sewed in canvas floor. 
Ample floor space and head room. Two popular sizes in khaki 
color only, Light in weight and rolls in one convenient size 
package, contained in carrying sack. Screened door and 


AWNING ATTACHED TO AUTO 
5 


large screened window keep insects out but ventilate perfectly. Rolling canvas door 
and window flap, operated from inside. 


Write for Free 1924 Book of Road Maps, Tourist Tents & Complete Camp Equipment. 











Eicusveyoy 1G Brooks Tent & Awning Co., 1655 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo, 
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“STUBBY - Brings ***\; 
Hom e The Bacon 


EK 

Of Course! He’s Built for 
Fishin’ and Anglers every- 
where depend on this Com- 
plete Outfit to land the 
“Big Boys” when they go 
after ’em. 

For Landing that Fightin’ Bass 


or a Leaping Pike or Muskie— 
“Stubby” just can’t be beat. 


EasytoCarry. Fitsthe Pocket, 
Tackle Box or Traveling Bag. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Send for Broadside showing 
Big Fish caught on “‘Stubby” 


The American Display Company 


Dayton. Ohio. U.S.A. 


Ball Bearing ate 
QuickDetachable | 
Line-Drying 







-THE NEW 1924 MODEL 


STUBBY ROD aro REEL 


A Complete Fishing Outfit 





TRAPPING, TANNING AND TAXIDERMY 
" : “al 


practical, fascinating ar ituthentic guide: 


price $1 Outdoor Lite, Denver, Colo 


You’ve Wanted Something 
Better? 


Well, Here 
It Is! 


$15.00 


Delivered 






The Filson Mackinaw Cruising Coat is 
100% finest Virgin wool. Nothing better 
could be made—nothing could please you 
more. For convenience, comfort and 
wear it has no superior. 

Order one inch larger than white collar meas- 
ure. Catalog D of Better Outdoor Clothes is 
free for the asking. 

Cc. C. FILSON CO. 

1011 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 





“‘Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 
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| stake, and also from E 
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air to circulate around the bed at night. 
This can be duplicated in the front wall. It 
is well to sew in a scrim window on either 
wall about six feet up. Personally I 
keep mosquitoes away with a cone of cheese- 
cloth over my head and suspended by a tape 
from the roof of the tent and voluminous 
enough so as to drape around the upper part 
of the bed. 

Two upright poles support the ridge pole 
R to E, and another pair of uprights are 
needed at P and N, and two shorter uprights 
at S and F. Guy of waterproofed 
Banks cod line (%-inch size) are needed 
from S to F and from R to P to a common 
and N to a common 
stake. | have found that you can make one 
guy rope on either side at the front do the 
work of two by reinforcing well from R to N 
and running the guy rope to the stake and 
duplicating this on the other side, E thru P, 
and to its stake. In this case the stovepipe 
hole must not be in the center. In pitching 
to the top of the auto the awning roof is 
spread over the auto top and anchored down 
on the other side, and the front edge of the 
awning room wall, L to K, brought up to 
the side of the car, this giving full bed, 
cookery and dining space in’ inclement 
weather. 

Choosing the Outdoor Shirt 


side 


ropes 


In this day of camping tourists who strap 
their equipment on the running boards of 
their cars we have a big demand for real 
outdoor clothes. The motor tourist no longer 


patronizes the tailor for hotel lobby wearing 
Instead 


apparel. he buys durable clothes 





colors for 


warm 


khaki are the right 
The shirt that keeps 
s the wear is propet 


Forest green ot 


outdoor weat you 


} 
tan 
Stand 


for outdoor comfort. A new type of shirt is 
furnished in a very high grade suede-like 
fabric. forest green or khaki, and is roomy 
and tailored for comfort. The cloth is very 
closely woven and is damp and: chill-proof, 
thus giving the wearer complete protection 
under outdoor weather conditions. 
Behind the steering wheel or casting reel 
this wind-breaker style is the ideal, tough 
as leather and soft as flannel outdoor shirt. 


adverse 


Stainless Steel Knives 
the time when the first settlers 
crossed the Atlantic and set foot on the then 
unexplored shores of the Western World the 
one indispensable article of equipment car- 
ried was the best hunting knife procurable 
at the time. Day or night it was at the side 
of the pioneers. Even savages realized its 
usefulness before the white man introduced 
metal for its manufacture. Since that day 
there has been much work and experiment- 
ing in a search for finer material and work- 


Since 

















A hunting knife of stainless steel 


manship for producing a knife which would 
stand up under the numerous uses to which 
the outdoorsman puts it. The one illustrated 
herewith is the result of years of careful re- 
search and is the model being used by the 
arctic explorer, Donald O. MacMillan on his 
latest dash into the frozen North which 
started from Wiscascasset, Maine, June 1923. 
The material used in this knife is a special 
tested stainless steel, which insures a clean. 
rustless knife under any condition. 
The Sportsman’s Ax 

This is one of the indispensables of every 
campers outfit, and one properly selected 
for the work in hand will last a lifetime and 
be useful for any kind of camping done. 
The ax weighs 30 ounces and has a 3%- 

















\. good belt ax with sheath is one of the essen 
tials of your outfit whether you walk or ride 


inch cutting edge of finest crucible steel. 
Properly hung can’t-slip handles of best 
hickory. stained green and 16 inches long, 
enable one to get a deep bite into hard 
wood, with the well-balanced unit. The ax 
is finished in black enamel baked and oiled 
and your initial etched permanently in gold. 
A good sheath is supplied with belt loop. 
and this protection also enables one to carry 
the ax in the pack of any sort without dull- 
ing the edge or danger of cutting articles 
of. equipment. 
Camp Cookery Over the Open Fire 

To many people the open fire is the one 
for ideal camp life, and to properly husband 
the heat for frying, broiling, baking and 
toasting there is now a grill supported by 
upright steel posts on each side, with metal 

















An open-fire grate with reflecting oven 











‘indshields on one end and the sides which 
et up from the ground enough to let air in 
for combustion; folding side rails on the in- 
-ide of the stove provide supports for the 
roiler. The fire is built in this roomy en- 
losure and the shield evenly spreads the 
heat even in a hard wind. The finest thing 
ibout this stove is the reflecting baker which 
hooks on one side. It has the top hinged so 
hat the pan within, which rests on a wide 
rate, can be turned as wanted. It is en- 
tirely practical and delivers the finest kind 
if biscuits and quick breads or roast meats. 
[his type of baker on camp stoves has sup- 
planted the old Dutch oven, and it is prac- 
tical and folds flat with the grate for 
traveling. 


An Ideal Route Guide 


Would that all the major and minor high- 
ways of the United States had the new sys- 
tem of road guiding for motor tourists as 
exemplified in the new Grade and Surface 
Guide. You want to know as much about 
the road surface as what towns it goes thru. 
what everything costs and where best to buy 
it. This guide gives real tourist informa- 
tion. On the chart the irregular black line 
it the top pictures graphically the conforma- 
tion or profile of the road; however, each 
foot in height is enlarged about fifty times 
more than each ‘foot in length. This ex- 
aggeration is necessary to make variations 
in the grade show more clearly. A sharp 
angle on the chart does not mean the grade 
is that steep; for instance, a steady 5 per 
cent grade for one mile would rise nearly 
265 feet from the bottom to the top, which 
would show nearly straight up on the chart. 
The vertical lines divide the road into mile 
sections; going east or south read the top 
row to mileage figures from left to right; 
going north or west read the bottom slanting 
row of figures from right to left. Reading 
matter: going south or west read only the 
outside black row of mileage figures from 
the top down; going north or east read only 
the inside slanting row of figures from bot- 
tom up. Surface is shown in red beneath 
the grade or profile line. Full width red 
means paving of any material in good con- 
dition. On down to one-quarter red means 
i bad road. Chains under road means slip- 
pery when wet. Tourist camp grounds facili- 
ties indicated and abbreviated by letters as 
W—water, F—fuel, L—light, etc. Hotels 
ire ranked and garages classed according to 
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The ring type 
burner, an exclu- 
stve  Kampkook 
feature, assures a 


well spread uni 


form flame. No 
Scorching in the 
center! | 





you can’t beat this menu. 


Kampkook travels like a 


compact convenience. It uses 








their facilities. 


Indoors and Out 


! 
| 
Vost of me is not in the house at all; 
The best part, the vital part, is outdoors. | 
The part of me that’s indoors is full of en-| 
durancee ; } 
!t is not dull, it is very patient. 
!t knows the other part must be free! 
it ts because of the outdoor part 
(hat the indoor part can exist. 
is chiefly concerned with helping the 
other to escape. 
ind so the indoor part does not feel the 
house either. 
KatFrus Kurtz GUSLING. 





The editor of this department re- 
ceives many letters asking about a 
complete list of autocamping equip- 
ment. Outdoor Life will supply a 
brief outline covering important items. 
If you have not received the Auto- 

| camping Outline, address a letter to 
; Outdoor Life enclosing a 2-cent stamp. 

















cover its popularity! Now. 


$7.50 to $15.00 - 4 models - at your dealers 


American Gas Machine Co. 
830 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 





—AMERICAN™ 
RAMP KOOK 


USED BY MORE THAN A HALF MILLION CAMPERS _ 


There’s one thing better than catching ’em like 
this,—that’s eatin’ ’em! 
Si up the old Kampkook and get her roarin’—only takes a jiffy, 


and fry ’em while they’re fresh. With bacon and good camp coffee 


This year when you’re motor-camping, be sure to Kampkook your 
meals. It’s the quickest way of staving off hunger known to outdoor 
Americans—and it’s always handy. 
suitcase— 
“it’s all inside.” Sets up and is blazing in 
a jiffy. No smoke! no soot! no odor !—just 
the same 
gasoline as your car; no chasing for fuel. 
A folding adjustable windshield safely screens 
the cooking surface from bad weather. Dis- 













— SS 


It’s All Inside— 
Kampkook folds 


like a _ suitcase. 
This feature saves 
space; prevents 


loss and damage 
to working parts. 
No projecting 
parts. 


—It’s All Inside 




















Enjoy sleeping in camp as 
wellas athome. The 
Jiffy is an Auto Camp or 
Porch Bed that you can 
erect (like an umbrella) 
in 30 seconds. It is made 
in one piece—no braces and no 
separate parts to get lost. 
The Jiffy is made of steel and 
willlast a lifetime. It weighs 
but 40 pounds. 

The top is made of heavy 
olive drab duck, reinforced 
with substantial webbing. 
The stretchy coil springs at end of bed keep 
canvas taut, and insure comfort to those 
using the Jiffy. 

The Jiffy is a full size bed (48x75 in.), 
and holds two adults easily. It folds to 
7x2'’2x48 in.— goes on running board of car 
without interfering with use of doors. 


TT]x 








DOUGLAS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CRETE, NEBRASKA 





You'll Want This Jiffy Bed 






















Theillustrations above show how simple 
is the operation of a folding Jiffy Bed, 
and how compact it is when packed for travel. 
The best value in auto beds today isthe 


Jiffy Bed at... $19.50 


If your dealer does not have it, by prepaid parcel post 
from us at the same price. 


Jiffy Folding Furniture 


Write to us for price list and description of 
folding camp furniture and other camp equip- 
ment. You'll like the Jiffy line. 


DEALERS: Write now for territory and our 
illustrated price list of Camp Supplies. Sell 
the Nationally Advertised Jiffy Line and 
turn yourinvestment often—and satisfy your 
customers with the best. 
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Ballisties of 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


CHAPT. XXXVII—DIFFICULTIES OF 
HIS is written by Askins, and I am 
going to write it in the first person so 

as to make that fact more emphatic. The 

chapter is intended as a warning to someone 
who may attempt to load a Sweeley cart- 
ridge that it is not all a simple matter of 

putting so much powder, a metal wad, a 

shotmold and a given amount of shot into 

the shell. It will be seen where I tried that 
and it-didn’t “pan out.” 

To begin with, in the spring of 1921 Mr. 
Sweeley sent me some cartridges containing 
his shotmold, metal wad, 39 grains of De 
Luxe powder and 1% ounces of No. 4 shot. 
The shells did not pattern in my Remington, 
throwing a pattern of 100 shot in a 30-inch 
circle at 40 yards. The gun would do bet- 
ter than that without any shotmold, for there 
were 180 pellets in that charge. The cart- 
ridge was a killing one on ducks, as I sub- 
sequently learned, for it shot hard and 
evenly. However, I did not develop any 
great admiration for that 100-pellet pattern, 
being in search of a load which would pat- 
tern 150. Finally, partly by accident, I 
shot a load from a Winchester automatic, 
getting a pattern of 140, which was not so 
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No. 1—Pattern of Fox Super 12; 36 grains of du 
Pont De Luxe; 210 pellets, 17-16 ounces No. 4 
chilled shot; shotmold holding an ounce and a 
quarter; pattern in 24-inch circle 167; in 30-inch 
194; 92.4 per cent; 40 yards. 


the Shotgun 


and E. M. Sweeley 


LOADING A SWEELEY CARTRIDGE 


bad, and showed me, furthermore, that it 
was mostly a matter of fitting the load to 
the gun. That was what I thought at the 
time—-maybe the load required a little less 
powder for the Remington, or a little less 
shot, or a bit different wadding. 

Things went along until the fall of 1921, 
when Sweeley sent me another lot of fifty 


cartridges, together with some _ shotmolds. 
I had now two other guns, a Fox and a 


Lewis, chambered for 3-inch shells, while 
these loads were in 2%4-inch cases. I 
couldn’t use the big guns on that account. 
I therefore got hold of all the 12-bore full 
choke guns I could find, one Savage, Win- 
chester, Remington pump, Marlin, Win- 
chester pump and an Ithaca, in which to 
give the new run of Sweeley loads a try-out. 
I shot five loads to the gun so as to get an 
average, but the shells would not shoot in 
anything I had. The load was 38.5 grains 
of De Luxe powder and 1% ounces of No. 6 
shot. It was later proved thru a test by the 
Du Pont Company that the muzzle velocity 
was about 1,450 feet—too high for patterns 
in such guns. 

By happen so, not knowing what to do 
next, while loading some shells for the big 
Lewis gun, I took out a shotmold from the 
Sweeley shell and placed it in the Lewis 
load. I was much surprised to find that it 
worked. The pattern was close, with an un- 
usually dense center. A request was rushed 
to Sweeley for some shotmolds and wads, 
metal wads. It is to be understood that I 
didn’t know anything about shotmolds, but 
thought that they were made for one fixed 
size and that they ought to work in any gun. 

The molds came in a different size from 
any I had been using—that is, different from 
the first lot. These molds held about the 
same amount of shot, however, something 
like an ounce. I tried faithfully for ten 
days to get patterns from the Fox gun, and 
never a pattern showed up worth looking at. 
Back went word to Sweeley for a mold that 
would hold more shot, a full ounce and a 
quarter. These came and wouldn’t work 
either. I had fixed on the amount of shot 
which I wished to use—1%4 ounces of No. 4s 

and the powder charge was to be the same 


as that used in the Super X shell—43 grains 
of Du Pont No. 93. This left me the wads 
and the wad pressure to work with, the 
mold, shot charge and powder charge being 
fixed. Sweeley kept still, giving me no ad- 
vice whatever. I shot from morning until 
night, making constant changes in wadding, 
cussing shotmolds between times. Not a 
pattern appeared that was anything like as 
good as the gun would shoot with a naked 
load. 

At last it occurred to me, among about a 
thousand other things which had also oc- 
curred to me, that since the gun shot well! 
without any mold in it, perhaps a very short 
section of the long mold wouldn’t do any 
harm—might not do any good, but if only 
I could get something that would not do 
any harm! I cut off about a third of the 
large end of the mold and put it in. Right 
then I got a pattern at least as good as the 
gun shot without any mold, and right then 
I began to get out of the wilderness. The 
molds were cut longer and longer until I got 
a pattern of close to 90 per cent and held it 
I was as proud as a girl with a new Easter 
hat. However, my pride went before a fall. 
I had been transferring the Super X load, 
as it came, drawing the wads, placing their 
charge of powder in my shell, then a metal 
wad, the Super X felt on top, the shotmold 
and their charge of shot. Then the Du Pont 
Company sent me some of this No. 93 pow- 
der, and I wanted to use it, of course. 
Weighing out the charge of 43 grains, I wad- 
ded (now with my own wads), 1% ounces of 





No. 2—Pattern of Fox Super 12; 36 grains of d 
Pont De Luxe; 210 pellets, 1 7-16 ounces No. 

chilled shot; shotmold holding 1% ounces; pat 
tern taken in 24-inch circle which encloses a! 
shot shown, 182 pellets; 87 per cent; 40 yards 








hot, and went duck shooting. That load 
ouldn’t kill a darned thing—shot weak. The 
new brand of powder was just a trifle slower 
than the lot the Western Cartridge Company 
had been using, and I had failed to raise pres- 
sures to the full burning point of the pow- 
der. I couldn’t even kill rabbits with that 
oad. Knowing what the trouble was, I went 
home and set the powder measure for 45 
grains—made up my mind not to use less 
powder than that whatever came of it. 
Trouble had started now in earnest. 

What I did not know about metal wads 
and shotmolds was ehbout everything. I 
gathered from Mr. Sweeley that the metal 
wad reduced resistance, and that thru the 
use of such wad a heavier load of powder 
and shot could be used with no more breech 
pressure than would be developed by a less 
load of powder and shot using felt wads. 
What I didn’t know here was that the metal 
wad was just as apt to add to resistance as 
it was to lessen it—it all depended on the 
wads used to fill in between the metal gas 
check and the shot charge. What I had to 
learn about the shotmold was that there 
never was any such device made before for 
lessening resistance. Not until loads began 
to show pressure far less than they had 
shown with a naked load of shot did I begin 
to inquire the reason. 

I had started in with the Super X load 
with a beautifully balanced charge of pow- 
der and shot. Purely by accident I added 
precisely the resistance with the metal wad 
that I subtracted with the shot mold. There- 
fore I retained my load balance and did not 
know how or why. When I put in the long 
shotmold which contained all the shot of the 
charge, I lessened resistance and lost my 
load balance. The other shotmold had a 
narrow base, and the narrower the base the 
less the resistance, and when I put in that 
mold I lost the balance. When I cut down 
the long mold so that a certain proportion 
of the shot came in contact with the bore 
[ increased resistance, and by cutting the 
mold to just the right length I got my bal- 
ance and my pattern, but did not know how 
or why. Sweeley hadn’t told me; his idea 
was to take the conceit out of me, I suppose. 

Behold then! I had a balanced load con- 
taining the Super X wadding, with copper 
wad added, using a cut-down shotmold %4 
inch long, having an unusually wide base— 
such load of 43 grains of No. 93 and 1% 
ounces of No. 4 shot throwing average pat- 
terns of better than 150. My task was to 
get the same results with 45 grains of pow- 
der. When I put in that much powder I had 
to change the wadding anyhow, for the shell 
would not hold it. Here we go then, the 
notes being those I made at the time as a 
future guide: 


Load 45 grains of No. 93; Fox gun; 175 
No. 4 shot; 40 yards; wads copper, black- 
edge regular, blackedge *-inch, cupped in 
‘he loading machine, blackedge %6-inch split 
in two; %4-inch shot mold. Five rounds. 
\o. 1—Pattern in 24-in., 113; in 30-in., 146 
No. 2—Pattern in 24-in., 123; in 30-in., 147 
No. 3—Pattern in 24-in., 129; in 30-in., 154 
\o. 4—Pattern in 24-in., 121; in 30-in., 148 
No. 5—Pattern in 24-in., 116; in 30-in., 144 
iverage in 24-in., 120; average in 30-in., 147 

I had made up my mind not to be satis- 
ed with a pattern of less than 130 in the 
t-inch or less than 155 in the 30-inch. The 
sad above failed to improve a great deal on 
hat the gun would do with naked shot, so 

started in to improve it by changing the 
-adding. 

Same powder charge, same shot charge, 
ime mold as above; wads, one copper, two 
itro card wads gauge 13, blackedge %4-inch, 
upped by the loading machine. You see I 
gured that with the load above I had gotten 
bit too much breech pressure, and this I 
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intended to reduce by means of the sub- 
caliber wads. 

No. 1—Pattern in 24-in., 110; in 30-in., 135 
No. 2—Pattern in 24-in., 108; in 30-in., 126 
No. 3—Pattern in 24-in., 131; in 30-in., 161 
No. 4—Pattern in 24-in., 124; in 30-in., 141 
No. 5—Pattern in 24-in., not counted; in 30- 

inch, 98 (load squibbed). 

To me it seemed that I had reduced pres- 
sures too much for patterns, which had fallen 
off instead of improving. I judged that a 
balance lay somewhere between the first load 
and the second, for the next experimental 
charge the only change was to use 12-gauge 
nitro card wads instead of 13-gauge. I was 
confirmed as to the need of more pressure 
by the squibbing load which I got last. It 
was not until a considerable time afterward 
that I learned why those loads failed to burn 
the powder. The 12-gauge wads were 
cupped in the loading machine before being 
placed in the shell, this with a view to re- 
ducing initial pressure. 

No. 1—Pattern in 24-in., 136; in 30-in., 164 

No. 2—Pattern in 24-in., 127; partly off the 
paper. 

No. 3—Pattern blew up from some unknown 
cause. 

The next attempt was same _ shotmold, 
powder and shot charge, one blackedge 
regular 12-gauge, cupped, one nitro card 13- 
gauge, one %-inch blackedge, cupped. 

No. 1—Pattern in 24-in., 115; in 30-in., 140 
No. 2—Pattern in 24-in., 98; in 30-in., 122 

The gun would shoot 140 or better with 
naked load, so that combination was given up. 

I now transferred a load from a Super X 
shell, same wadding they used, with the 
addition of copper wad and shotmold. 

No. 1—Pattern in 24-in., 128; in 30-in., 159 

This load had been used before with good 
results, and was merely tried now to see if 
the gun had gone off or if the devil had got 
into things. I found the gun all right, and 
it was merely a matter of fitting the load. 
The powder charge was two grains lighter 
than the one I had been using. 

I concluded to try white felt and no metal 
wad, load the same, 45 grains of powder, 
175 pellets of shot No. 4, wadding one black- 
edge 12-gauge, two white felt %-inch 11- 
gauge, %4-inch shotmold. 

No. 1—Pattern in 30-in., 129. 

The load failed to reach a burning pres- 
sure, and shot weak. Did not know at the 
time that the reason was in the reduced re- 
sistance due to the shotmold. 

I concluded to try a long-bearing metal 
wad by adding to the resistance. Load same 
in powder, shot and mold, wadding one long- 
bearing brass wad, one blackedge regular 
No. 12, one %6-inch white felt No. 11, with 
a long shotmold that held the entire charge. 
No. 1—Pattern in 30-in., 146 
No. 2—Shot a cylinder pattern, not counted. 

I wished to see if the shotmold was caus- 
ing the trouble, so cut it in two, using the 
larger end; load otherwise the same. 

No. 1—Pattern in 24in., 104; in 30-in., 125 
No. 2—Pattern in 24in., 106; in 30-in., 133 

This load had even distribution and shot 
hard, but had too little density to be of any 
use. 

I now tried the long bearing metal wad in 
addition to two white felt 1l-gauge; half 
mold and powder and shot the same as be- 
fore. 

No. 1—Pattern in 24in., 108; in 30-in., 129 

The long metal wad was tried, two %- 
inch, white felt 11-gauge, one thin cardboard. 
I put on little pressure in the beginning and 
gradually increased it with each succeeding 
load. 

No. 1—Pattern in 24-in., 106; in 30-in., 130 
No. 2—Pattern in 24in., 112; in 30-in., 139 
No. 3—Pattern in 24in., 121; in 30-in., 150 
No. 4—Heavy pressure in 30-in., 99 
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This load might have been made to shoot, 
but would have been too uncertain in the 
loading, depending upon just the right 
amount of wad pressure. The only thing 
that the load did was to show me that the 
long shotmold could be used by building up 
enough pressure behind it. I afterward took 
advantage of that in building up a load con- 
taining 1 7-16 ounces of shot. The experi- 
ments with the big load will not be detailed 
in this chapter, which is to be devoted prin- 
cipally to failures. Another thing that I 
learned was that over-size wadding would 
not do where the metal wad was used. The 
ll-gauge white felt seemed to build up a 
tremendous pressure when used with the 
metal wad, tho without it, in naked shot 
load, such wadding worked well. 


I now attempted different combinations of 
wadding, molds, of which I had three, and 
metal wads of which I had three, a brass 
wad with short bearing, a copper wad with 
short bearing, and a brass wad with long 
bearing. It would be tedious to detail my 
further failures, for everything failed eventu 
ally, sometimes doing well for a few shots 
and then throwing a bad one. Finally I 
went back and tried a combination that 
seemed to do the best. Here it is: Copper 
wad, two nitro card 12-gauge cupped in the 
loading machine before being placed in the 
shell, one 34-inch blackedge, cupped. Light 
pressure on the wads and light crimp. 


No. 1—Pattern in 24-in., 131; in 30-in., 164 
No. 2—Pattern in 24in., 131; in 30-in., 16] 
No. 3—Pattern in 24-in., 134; in 30-in., 155 
No. 4—Pattern in 24in., 130; in 30-in., 164 


Night came on and stopped the work. I 
was elated with this load and thought I had 
the thing at last, so writing Mr. Sweeley 
that night. The mold was the old *4-inch 
with which I had secured all my good re- 
sults. The next morning I went out with 
what I thought precisely the same load, and 
it went all to pieces. I didn’t know the 
reason and never learned it until I took up 
a different powder, De Luxe. Then, because 
De Luxe will not burn unless properly and 
thoroly confined, I found out that occasion- 
ally gas got past the metal wad without up- 
setting it, went on past the felt wads, burn- 
ing them and on into the shot charge. When 
this happened, even in the slightest degree, 
I got a squib load with No. 93, or perhaps 
one which simply showed too light pressure, 
thereupon never securing a pattern. This 
was precisely what happened that next morn- 
ing. In trying to preserve what seemed to 
be an exquisite balance I had put too little 
pressure on the wad adjacent to the metal 
one and gas had gotten among the shot. I 
thought at the time that the pattern had 
simply blown up, and that the card wads 
were not reliable. Some weeks later, when 
I had diagnosed the trouble, I tried just this 
load, cutting the powder charge to 44 grains, 
using three nitro card wads 12-gauge, not 
cupped and the %-inch mold, getting an 
average for the five shots of 141 in the 24 
inch and 165 in the 30-inch. Convinced for 
the present that card wads would not do, 
however good patterns they threw as a rule, 
I went back to an entire felt filler, using one 
copper wad and two %-inch blackedge. This 
filled up the shell when 45 grains of powder 
was used, and I had to put pressure on the 
wadding to get the load in the case. Results: 
No. 1—Pattern in 24in., 131; in 30-in., 154 
No. 2—Pattern in 24in., 124; in 30-in., 159 
No. 3—Pattern in 24-in., 118; in 30-in., 161 
No. 4—Pattern in 24-in., 122; in 30-in., 151 
No. 5—Pattern in 24in., 128; in 30-in., 159 

This was not an absolutely close shooting 
load, as may be seen by the number of shot 
that went into the 24-inch circle. It was not 
up to what I desired for a long range duck 
load, but was reliable and shot hard. I 
knew that load would kill ducks, and it was 
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Prize Winners in the South Bend Bait 



































BASS-ORENO takes 44 
pound steel head trout. 
Ist prize (troutclass)won 
by Dr. W. J. Mellinger, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 



























SURF-ORENOtakes 
11Y%2 pound bass. Ist 
prize (Bassclass/won 

by L. P. Burgert, a | 
Tampa, Florida. 




















| : 7 


| NO. 903 UNDERWATER MIN- 
NOW takes perch, largest 2 
| pounds. Ist prize (Pan-fish class) 
H won by Edgar Brown, Man- 
| chester, N. H. 

















— 
a ” BASS-ORENO takes 5 sea 
a trout weighing 32 pounds 
5 











% 
- Ist prize (small salt water 
SSK class) won by 








«J Chas.E.Howard, Tampa, Fla. 



























































TARP-ORENO takes 80 pound 


= _ a Ulua Ist prize (large salt water 
hr selena soles 4 _ _ oa MUSK-ORENO takes 27% class) won by James W. Harvey, 
salmon weighing 39> pounds. Ist ae pound muskie. Ist prize (Muskie Honolulu, Hawaii. 

class)won by Mrs. Scout Younger 

Manitowish, Wisconsin. 


prize (salmon class) won by 
Wesley Ray, Rainier, Oregon 
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$2000 2 Fish Photo Contest. 





$75.00 CASH PRIZE WINNERS 
Winners of Ist prizes in each of 8 fish classes 
L. P. Burgert, Tampa, Fla. 


Mrs. Wm. W. McNealy, Klamath Falls, O 
Arthur W. Kace, Sheboygan, Wis 
1c - 


. C. Allen, Lafayette, Ind 
Jack F. Ludwig, Rochester, Minr 











Mrs. Scott Younger, Manitowish, Wis. 


Mrs. Wm. W. MeNealy, Klamath Falls, O 








Dr. Wm. J. Mellinger, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Edgar B. Brown, Manchester, N. I 

Wesley Ray, Rainier, Ore. 

Chas. E. Howard, Tampa, Fla 

James W. Harvey, Honolulu, T. H. 


J. C. Allen, Lafayette, Ind. | 


$50.00 CASH PRIZE WINNERS 
Winners of 2nd prizes in each of 8 fish classes 
Edward F. Baker, Valley, Neb. 
Miss Dixie Biles, Tulsa, Okla. 
John 8S. Levis, Little Falls, Minn. 
Edwin Klomburg, Fresno, Cal. 
Ward G. Shaw, Monticello, Minn. 
Albert J. Solomon, Wilmington, N. C 
Theodore 1. Ryerson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
H. A. Giles, Honolulu, T. H. 


$25.00 SOUTH BEND REEL PRIZE 
WINNERS 


Winners of 8rd prizes in each of 8 fish classes 
J. D. Warnock, Battle Creek, lowa 

J. A. Singler, Chicazo, Ill 

Harvey Uhl, Berlin, Wis 

C. S. Altizer, Cambria, Va, 

Wesley Ray, Rainier, Ore. 

A. H. Aldrich, Castroville, Cal. 

J. W. Harvey, Honolulu, T. H 

H. L. Porter, Lynn Haven, Fla 


* $12.50 SOUTH BEND REEL PRIZE 
WINNERS 


Winners o, 4th prizes in each of 8 fish classes 
Roscoe Frey, Tampa, Fla. 
J. D. Warnock, Battle Creek, lowa 
Stanley Copperud, Milwaukee, Wis. 
R. D. Johnson, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Arthur W. Kade, Sheboygan, Wis 
€. A, DuBois, Waltham, Mass 
Chas. E. Howard, Tampa, Fla. 
James N. Abeel, Waco, Texas 


$5.00 TACKLE SELECTION PRIZE 
WINNERS 


Winners of 5th to 9th prizes in each of 8 fish 
classes 


Bill Westman, Alexandria, Minn. 
| ee Brandish, Cornell, Wis. 

C. Allen, Lafayette, Ind. 
Frank J. Moore, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wesley Ray, Rainier, Ore. 
Pere Meakin, Modesto, Cal. 
Chas. E. Howard, Tampa, Fla. 
J. M. Hedstrom, Suva, Fiji Islands 
W. B. Neuman, Baltimore, Md. 
J. C. Allen, Lafayette, Ind. 
J. L. Mansfield, Des Moines, Iowa 
Mrs. Wm. W. McNealy, Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Phil H. Sawyer, Oshkosh, Wis. 
A. H. Aldrich, Castroville, Cal 
Chas. E. Howard, Tampa, Fla. 
y L. Porter, — Haven, Fla. 

H. Winter, Janesville, Wis 
r dD. Warnock, Battle Creek, Lowa 
Edward Hess, Chicago, Hl. 
J. A. Hansen, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Chas. E. Howard, Tampa, Fla. Wis. 
D. L. Austin, Honolulu, T. H 
J. W. Ayre, Chico, Cal. 











Earl G. Smith, Alden, Il R. H. Yorke, Spokane, Wash Mrs. Scott Younger, Manitowish, 31st, 1924. 
Carl Plath, Chicago, Ill. Cane. E Howard. Tampa, Fis Wis P — 
Fred H. Harris, Brattleboro, Vt. FE. E. Clark, South Bend, Ind. Wm. F. Butcher, Lowell, Mass Write for 1924 edition of 
Chas. E. Heward, Tampa, Fla H. Hodgson, Chicago, Il. C. K. Songer, Decatur, Il] “ob: Th- 
E. R. Adams, Tampico, Mexico : —_ S. Levis, Little Falls, Minn. Robert J. Stewart, T » a. oo book Fishing: Ww hat 
G. A. Morehouse, Gloversville, N.Y. Klabechek, Virginia, Minn. Geo. Hofbaner, Virginia, Minn Baits and When.” Free? 
J. D. Warnock, Battle Creek, Iowa AR Brean B. Ryerson, New Bruns phe vse a 
Oscar L. Olson, Lake Park, Minn James H. Edick, Manitowoc, Wis 

; i lor roan hy - wick, N. H. G. Funchess, San Diego, Cal 


Edward G. Taylor, Chicago, Il. 
Chas. E. Howard, Tampa, Fla. 
©. Gaylord Marsh, Progreso, Yuca R 

tan, Mexico 





Miss Mar 
Oe 


Howard H. Jacobson, Toledo, Ohio 
Miss Bernice Buck, 


had Smith, Cortland, 


A. Lammers, East Cleveland, O. 
Ben Lewis, South Bend, Ind. 
Robert G. Hodgson, 


Edward B. Gardiner, St. Louis, 

} J. D. Warnock, Battle Creek, lowa 
| Milton Arndt, Marinette, Wis 
Ray Raymen, Big Bay, Micl 
J. A. Johnson, Chicago, Il 
Mrs. Scott Younger, Manitowish, Wis 
Dr. H. Aldes, St. Paul, Minn 
tT Raymen, Big Bay, Mich 

D. Warnock, Battle Creek, lowa 
} C. Allen, Lafayette, Ind 
Jack F. Ludwig, Rochester, Mint 
Ray Raymen, Big Bay, Mich 
J. D. Warnock, Battle Creek, Lowa 
C. A. Darke, Regina, Sask 
H. G. Parrish, Brooklet, Ga 
J. D. Warnock, Battle Creek, Iowa 
Alva Hamman, No. Webster, i 1 
Robert H. Fern, Dolgeville, N. Y¥ 
Albert E. Vicinus, Rochester, N. Y. 
J. D. Warnock, Battle Creek, lowa 
Edgar P. Sawyer, Oshkosh, Wis 
Robert H. Fern, Dolgeville, N. ¥ 
Harold S. Deshon, Rochester, N 
Dan Skrupky, Cameson, Wis 
Geo. Hofbaner, Virginia, Minn 
Robert G. Hodgson, Oshawa, Ont 
E:\lward A. Comstock, Rochester, N. ¥ 
Leon Travis, Winchester, Wis 
J. L. Davis, Ottumwa, Tewa 
Robert G. Hodgson, Oshawa, Ont 
Chas. W. Weis, Jr Rochester, N. Y¥ 
Svracue Meove, Chicago, Ill 
William F. Buteber, T owell, Mass 
C. Smith, St. Paul, Minn 
Frank E. Thomas, Rochester, N 
William H. Beck, Lansing, Mich 
William F. Butcher, Lowell. Mass 
R. D. Johnson, Salt Lake City, Utah 








> 


Contest Judges 
Judges of prize winning photo- 
graphs were: 
Claire Briggs, famous Cartoonist. 
Lew B. Jones, Vice-President East- 
man Kodak Co. 
E. F. Warner, Publisher of Field 


and Stream. 




















goid is awarded J. C 


photograph. 
BASS-ORENO. 


Fred H. Harris, Brattleporo, 


Winchester, Harve Uhl, Berlin, Wis. 


. W. E. Larsen, Hayward, Wis 
John S. Levis, Little Falls, Minn. D. Sterling, Aleedo, Texas 





W. E. Larsen, Teal Lake, 


John Gren, Otsego, Mich 
Oshawa, Ont. 


$1.00 PIKE-ORENO BAIT PRIZE Gene Johnson, Daytona, Fla. A. Drabnik, Phillips, Wis. 
WINNERS 


G. L. Hopkins, Cumberland, Wis 


Winners of 10th to 34th prizes in each J. D. Warnock, 


J.C. Allen, Lafayette, Ind. Oscar L. Olson, Lake Park, Minn. 
of 8 ish classes Fred H. Harris, Brattleboro, Vt. Dr. A. N. Hickerson, Hayward, Wis. Send 
0. T. Champion, Sandusky, Ohio Pere Meekin, Modesto, Cal. M. J. Brown, Watertown, S. D 


Sprague Moore, Chicago, Ill J. D. Warnock, 
Edwin Weber, Port Huron, Mich. 
Fred H. Harris, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Chas. E. Howard, Tampa, Fla 
J. W. Harvey, Honolulu, T. H 


The trade-mark 
known for 


Zattle Creek, Lowa R. H. Yorke, 


Spokane, Wash 


Sattle Creek, Lowa Mrs. C. E. Christofferson, Sa 
Harve Uhl, Berlin, 
Fred H. Harris, Brattleboro, Vt. A. R. Poole, 
Elmo Arnold, New Braunfels, Tex. 
* A. Tobitt, Middletown, Ohio 


Wis. Barbara, Cal 
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Grand prize of $300.00 in 


of Lafayette, Ind., for this 
Bait used was 


Frank J. Gardner, Richmond, 


Leo Reuschlein, Hamilton, Mich 


New Port Richey, 


Louis Schliesleder, Manitowoc, Wis 
Jay G. Palmerton, Eden, N 


1924 South Bend Bait 
Fish- Photo Contest— 


NOW ON! 


Send for 1924 contest book 
telling how to win a prize. 
vi Write today! Fish-photos com- 
plying with rules may be en- 
tered now. Contest closes Oct. 





Allen 











Hayward, 


Cal. 


Free 
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NEW 

books 

dependable tackle 
by all Anglers 











SOUTH BEND BAIT 


9252 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 3 
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Kind words from 
a smoker in 
far Australia 


A more modest manufacturer might not 
print this letter. 

Nevertheless, when an enthusiastic pipe- 
smoker thousands of miles away takes his 
pen in hand to say something nice about 
Edgeworth, a breach of modesty on the manu- 
facturer’s part should be forgiven. 

“Chetwynd,” Copeland Road, 
Beecroft, New South Wales, 
Australia. 

Larus & Brother Co., 

Richmond, Virginia, U.S. A. 

Gentlemen : 

Perhaps you are somewhat surprised to 
receive this letter from Australia, often re- 
ferred to in England, our Mother Country, 
as “Down Under.” 

I have noticed in 
some of your American 
magazines that I sub- 
scribe to, testimony in 
praise of your splendid 
tobacco. It has oc- 
curred to me that, as 
one of the many smok- 
ers of the Edgeworth 
in this Southern Con- 
tinent of Australia, I 
can also add my testi- 
mony and appreciation 
of your’ world-wide- 
known and ex- 
cellent tobacco. 

It must be over 
twenty years 
since I first tried 
your “Edgeworth 
Extra High Grade 
Plug Slice.” 

Mytobacconist, 
one of the lead- 
ing tobacconists 
of Sydney, had 
a trial consign- 
ment of the Edge- 
worth to test the taste of his customers. 


Just at that time I was smoking several 
kinds of high-grade imported tobaccos, but 
somehow I could not get any of them that 
exactly pleased my taste. Some brands 
were excellent for a while, and then de- 
teriorated. 

















But from the first purchase of your 
Edgeworth I have found it absolutely of 
the one uniform standard, without any 


change during the whole twenty-odd years 
I have been smoking it. I have been so 
satisfied with it that I have never pur- 
chased any other make. 

I have induced a great number of my 
friends and fellow officers to try Edge- 
worth, and most of them have the same 
high opinion of it that I have. 


My wish is that your company may 
prosper and continue to manufacture the 
renowned Edgeworth, and that I and my 
fellow smokers of this ‘‘Fair Australia” 
may be spared to a good, ripe old age to 
enjoy your fragrant weed. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Thos. Skellett. 

For free samples of Edgeworth—generous 
helpings of both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed—send a postcard with your 
name and address to Larus & Brother Com- 
pany, 39 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

If you will also include the name and 
address of your regular “tobacconist,” your 
courtesy will be appreciated. 

We have a special week-end-size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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the best obtained up to that time, using 45 
grains of powder. 

It had gradually dawned on me that pres- 
sures were what I required, rather than a 
lessened pressure, and with this idea upper- 
most I again tried the blue nitro card wads, 
this time putting in three of them on top of 
the copper wads, and above these one black- 
edge 12, not cupped. I fired four of these 
charges, and they seemed to prove that all 
along I had not been getting quite enough 
pressure. I did not know yet that gas some- 
times escaped past the metal wad, and my 
good results with this load were due to the 
fact that in order to get all components into 
the shell I had to press on the metal wad 
enough to upset it and so seal the gas. 


No. 1—Pattern in 24-in., 143; in 30-in., 171 
No. 2—Pattern in 24-in., 141; in 30-in., 161 
No. 3—Pattern in 24-in., 136; in 30-in., 155 
No. 4—Pattern in 24-in., 139; in 30-in., 159 


This finished me for the night, and when 
I took up this load again it was with one 
grain less powder, after extensive experi- 
ments with De Luxe powder. However, my 
troubles were pretty much over, and the next 
chapter will give my successes and what 
they were accomplished with. By way of 
giving a hint as to what was done subse- 
quently, I am publishing two patterns with 
this chapter. Both were shot with the same 
load—36 grains of De Luxe and 210 pellets 
of No. 4 chilled shot, 1 7-16 ounces. In 
getting this load I tried the 1'4-ounce also, 
but found the gun leading, and settled for a 
big load on that given above. One pattern 
contains 182 shot in a 24-inch circle at 40 
yards, the pattern going off the paper to one 
side so that the full 30-inch could not be 
secured, but 190 shot were counted in such 
of the 30-inch circle as remained. The other 


pattern contains 167 shot in the 24-inch and 
194 in the 30-inch, the highest pattern shot 
to date. 

Meantime I had learned certain things. 
A good, stiff breech pressure was necessary 
to make the shotmold work, and I got so 
that I could judge this pressure by the 
amount of wallop I got at the butt end. 
Unless the gun gave a pronounced, even an 
energetic kick, nothing could be expected in 
the way of patterns. I had learned that over- 
sized wads, while they would shoot strong, 
would not throw dense patterns, raising pres- 
sure too high, with too much unevenness in 
pressures developed. I have not been able 
to use such wadding in %-inch, 11]-gauge, 
and all the oversize wads I have seem to be 
useless. 

I had learned that when Winchester 
Leader cases were used it was necessary to 
be more careful about the upset of the metal 
wad, while with Western Record cases it 
was rare that gas escaped past the wad. 
The reason for this is that the Leader is the 
thinner case and the wads fitted it more 
loosely. 

I had learned that a long shotmold could 
be used, if enough pressure could be built 
up behind it, but I did not know how to 
build up this pressure and still keep it uni- 
form enough to throw . regular patterns. 
Later, as will be detailed in the next chap- 
ter, I discovered that the way to build up 
a uniform pressure which would cause the 
long mold to act was to put in more shot 
so that a certain proportion of the load 
would extend above the mold, thus affording 
more friction and disrupting the mold at 
the proper point in the barrel. Since this 
chapter has told of my failures, the next one 
will tell of successes that were remarkable 
to me. 
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Chauncey Thomas 


ALES to the contrary, no badman ever 

shot up a Western town. We folks did 
not like to have the schoolhouse full of chil- 
dren used as a target; no one shot at a 
Western Union telegraph station, or the 
church bell, or the First National Bank. 
Some drunk does shoot today in the tender- 
loin district, and did in those times, but no 
one ever shot up any frontier town just for 
amusement and lived long. Such a perform- 
ance did not drive the trembling population 
to cover; rather it might make them peevish 
enough to arrest the terrible badman, heul 
him to jail, and for the next ninety days he 
had a city job cleaning the streets, with a 
nice little cannon ball fastened to his right 
ankle—after which he got a job waiting 
table and became a real nice citizen. 

My folks were in Colorado in 1859, when 
it was “K. T.,” which stood for “Kansas 
Territory,” and I recall clearly the same 
country since 1878, which was before Lead- 
ville and Cripple Creek days. So I know. 
No one shot up the town, except with 
Chinese firecrackers on the Fourth. The 
worst shooting up Denver ever had occurred 
in 1922, when the Mint was not held up, 
but when the Eastern city gunmen murdered 
one man and got away with $200,000 in 
about forty to sixty seconds. And even then 
less than a dozen shots were fired by both 
sides together. Billy Couzens, marshal of 
Central City, Gilpin County, now Colorado, 
in the ’60s, and Dave Cook, marshal of 
Denver for years in the 60s and °70s,. were 
friends of mine; I knew Cody well enough 
to write his last words to the world; my 
folks knew well such men as Reno, Custer, 
Chivington, Hickok, Updike, Powell, Soapy, 
Jim Moon—I mention all this here as evi- 
dence that perhaps I know of such things 


as I hereof write, and do not guess at them 
nor quote indirectly, readable but dreaming 
“Western writers,” yarning ancients—like 
old soldiers and old sailors with their truth- 
ful tales, reliable as fishermen; so when I 
write down here and elsewhere, present, past 
and future, that most of the conceptions of 
this gunless generation about six-shooters is 
sheer nonsense, I know whereof I speak. 
I was born on the banks of “Cherry Creek, 
Colorado Territory,” July 15, 1872, and all! 
my life, being a man of peace and mildness, 
I have managed to keep my hair for over 
half a century, for the Indians were broken 
when Lee surrendered to Grant in 1866 and 
were conquered and helpless when their cat- 
tle, the buffalo, were killed from the plains 
in the early ’70s, and the badman who 
bathed in whiskey and lived on wolf meat 
raw and unchewed just never was. 

The idea of this gunless generation of a 
nation of riflemen is that the .45 Colt six- 
shooter is the tool with which we made the 
West and dug Pikes Peak out of the ground, 
but the hard fact is that the need of re- 
volvers had largely vanished west of the Big 
Muddy before the .45 was invented. The 
real six-shooter of the Old West was the 
“Navy Colt,” the cap-and-ball .36-caliber re- 
volver, so called because of the naval scene 
engraved on the cylinder. Some carried the 
-44 Colt cap-and-ball; in fact, the first pair 
of six-shooters my father saw on Hickok— 
“Wild Bill’—was a pair of ivory-handled, 
silvered .44 cap-and-ball Colt revolvers. 


When Hickok was shot in the back at Dead- 
wood I understand he was carrying a .45 
double-action Colt with a 3-inch barrel and 
no extractor, the same kind of gun exactly 
that I carried the first time I went to Cripple 
Creek before the railroad got there. 


I rode 








A nies of the West 











in on a bicycle, and came out on the Con- 
cord coach with the bicycle tied on behind. 
Hills too steep and air too thin—between 
9,000 and 10,000 feet. Billy the Kid packed 
1 .41 double-action Colt, so the tale is told 
on the frontier, and Buffalo Bill carried “any 
gun I could get,” as he told me when on 
his death bed. Cody’s last six-gun was a 
.32 nickel plated, hammerless S. & W.—a 
gun given to him, but that he never carried. 
Cody never went armed except on the plains; | 
in civilization he was gunless. And except! 
Yellow Hand’s gash he did not have a} 
wound on him. This, too, he told me that | 
last day. A “bullet hole” in his arm was 
a dog bite, made when he was about 10 years 
old. He laughed with grim amusement when 
he told of this. The public wanted wounds, 
and he had to supply wounds for the public 
—bullet wounds—even if they were dog 
bites, for Cody was not only a great scoui 
and a great man, but a great showman. He 
had but one rival—Barnum. Both big men, 
big Americans. Few of the tribe left, and 
will soon be over the Great Divide. In their 
place we have the red flag, doped mint hold- 
ups and reformers. 

The .45 was invented in 72, the same year 
I was. The .44-40 Winchester came in 773, 
of course, and the .44-40 Colt in ’74. 

I learned indirectly from Frank James 
(he told it to one of the best gun-men I 
know—Lee Knapp—and this man told it to 
me) how the .44-40 Colt came to be. “When 
Jesse and I were in a mixup we had no time 
to sort cartridges,” Frank explained. So as 
they then had the .44-40 Winchester rifles 
and the .45 Colt six-shooters, he had some 
Southern friends place a special order with 
the Colt Company for some Colt six-shooters 
to take the same .44-40 Winchester rifle cart- 
ridge. I understand these were the first 
.44-40 Colt revolvers made. The Colt people 
at once saw the sense of the new size re- 
volver, hence the .44-40 six-gun, even unto 
this day. I cannot vouch for the story, but 
I believe it is true, unless the Colt Company 
can throw unquestionable light on the matter 
to the contrary. 

So little was there of actual need for re- 
volvers in the late "70s in the West that the 
Smith & Wesson revolvers, which came out 
at that time, never got a real foothold as a 
frontier weapon. The Remington made a 
.44-40 revolver that was really a better arm 
than the Colt single-action for several rea- 
sons, but it, too, came into the West too late 
to give itself a place in Western annals. 
The Colt revolver is braided with the Old 
West, but the fame is due to the Colt cap- 
and-ball revolver, not to the cartridge gun. 
When the reliable center-fire cartridges came 
in the beginning of the ’70s, that ended the 
Indian, the buffalo and all danger more than 
there is today, for the rim-fire ammunition 
in the Henry and the 1866 Winchester and 
the Spencer rifles was not reliable enough 
to risk one’s life on, not in sure fire, accur- 
acy or killing power. 

Then, too, the railroad had crossed the 
Rockies, linked the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
in the late 60s, and that began to civilize 
the frontier in a hurry. Many men and 
women and children spent part of the time 
in Chicago or Boston or New York City, 
and the rest of the time back and forth just 
as they do today, and have for over a half 
century, in Leadville—then California Gulch 
—on the Comstock Lode, or in Salt Lake 
City. I crossed the plains from the Rockies 
to New York three times myself as a child 
before 1877—three round trips I mean—each 
time on the railroad, and it was much as it 
is today, except the lack of Pullmans and 
dining cars. In 1860 one could buy just 
about the same kind of dinner, with the 
best of imported wines in those days, in 
what is now Denver or Salt Lake, as he can | 
today, and for about the same prices. The | 
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is Preferred By 
~ Outdoor Men 


Marble’s Equipment withstands 

hard usage and never disappoints. 
We show only a few items—the Marble line 
includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, 
Hunting Knives, Gun Cleaning Implements, 
Gun Sights, Fish Gaff, Nitro-Solvent Oil, 
Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and 
Recoil Pads. 
Most good stores sell Marble’s 
Equipment—if your deal- 
er can’t supply you order 
direct. Ask for the Marble 
Catalog 


Camp Axe 


No. 9, a real necessity to 
every outdoor man. Small 
enough to carryin Jhe belt, 
yet large and heavy enough 
for strenuous use. Blade of 
finest steel, 274x434 inch. 
14 inch handle of selected 
hickory, weighs 22 ounces. 
$1.50. Sheath, 75c extra. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
571 Delta Avenue 
Gladstone Michigan 300 




















Handy Compass 
Don’t go ona trip to woods 
or lake, or even on a motor 
tour, without a Marble’s Com- 
pass to guide you right. Made 
with waterproof screw case. Ac- 
curate at all times, for it cannot 
demagnetize. Safety Coat Com- 
ss—Fastens to coat or belt, 
can’t get lost, in plain view at all 
times. Stationary dial, $1.50. Re- 
volving dial, $1.75. Pocket Com- 
pass stationary dial, $1.25; revolving 
dial, $1.50. 


Waterproof Match Box 


Holds good supply of matches and keeps them 
bone-dry, even under water, May be quickly 
opened and closed in the dark. Made of seamless brass, 
nickel-plated, size of 10-gauge shell, just right for pocket, v0e. 
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‘Big 3 3-Ft. Telescope *“s!; Five Sections) aaa 


See people and objects miles awa; 7, On land or sea, as if they were close. Wonder 


Telescope gives new pleasures to e, farm, camp, travel, sport. moon and «4 
stars as never before. Opens out fn 4 feet ‘jong; measures 12 inches closed. 
Brass bound; has powerfu lenses. Thousands pleased —‘‘Could tell —_ of ai 
aeroplane 4 miles away. ”’—Mrs. Yarbrough. *‘Saw Provincetown Light, ae. 
28 miles away, as clear as if in front of me.’’—Clyde Scribner. 











While they LE 


\ a Because of a fortunate purchase from uropeall 
ve > manufacturer we can gree a big rae ng a first in your 
miles away. _Henning- Re neighborhood; entertain your friends. Send no money; send 
ton. ‘Read the numbers on ‘ only name and address for telescope complete by parcel post. On arrival 
freight cars mile away, oe z deposit with Postman only $1.85 im aL. a few a a! SetiasSes 
——en ee uaranteed or money refunded. Ord ile the supply las 

Palmer. FERRY & CO., 75 W. Van Buren St. ns 1641 Chicago, I, 


uae... PIMPLES 


Patented 
of boys are 
to AHOUSANDS = .\"istor | Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of 
Boys, you should learn that quick and Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on 
the face or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 

Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 


sure aim by the use of a Zip-Zip shooter, 
Write today for my FREE BOOKLET 
E A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,” telling how 1 


with plenty of pep and force. Where @ 
gun is sold a Zip-Zip is sold. See your 
a cared myself after being afflicted 15 years. 
$1000 can clear your skin of the above biemishes. 


00 Cash says 
E.S.GIVENS, 138 Chemical Bidg.., Kansas City. Mo. 


**I have been watching submarines 8 miles 
off the coast rush. ‘‘Can see 
children playin in schooi yard 6 


















dealer today; if he happens not to have 
them, order from us. 


ZIP-ZIP SHOOTER 500 
Automatic Rubber Co. 
Dept. 99, Columbia, S. C. 


- (AVA: YN Are You Reaching for the Cruth? 


Iwill tell you Under which Zodiac 
FREE Sign were you born? 

What are your oppor- 

tunities in life, your fu- 
ture prospects, happiness in marriage, 
friends, enemies, success in all undertak- 
ings and many other vital questions as 
indicated by ASTROLOGY, the most ancient and 
interesting science of history? 

Were you born under a lucky star? I will tell you 
free, the most interesting astrological interpretation 
of the Zodiac Sign you were born under. 

Simply send me the exact date of your birth 
in your own handwriting. To cover cost of this 
notice and postage, enclose twelve cents in any 
form and your exact name and address. Your 
astrological interpretation will be written in plain 
language and sent to you securely sealed and 
postpaid. A great surprise awaits you! 














Do not fail to send Birthdate and to enclose 
12c. Print name and address to avoid delay in 
mailing. 


Write now—TODAY—to the 


ASTA STUDIO 
309 Fifth Ave. Dept. 631 New York 


birth date 
ZV AVA AVA 
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RUSSELES 
“The Walion 


A boot 
that is 
light. 
durable, 
flexible, 
comfortable. 





Four layers of keather between 
your foot and ground in thir boot. 
Made to mearure out of émported 
waterproaked Paris veal. Never-rip' ream. 


Ste Seout Special” 
Has extra looks- 
Gives exira service, 


Ark your deoler Lirst, tf he 
harn't Rusrelly—ark ur. 


W.C.RUSSELL MOCCASIN @ 


912 CAPRON ST. Berlin, Wis. 































have written for HILDEBRANDT’S 
HINTS on flies and spinner It's chock 
full of live tips about catching every game 
fish on all kinds of tackle. HILDEBRANDT 
baits are efficient and sportsmanlike. Write 
for your copy of HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS t 
day. No obligation 


The JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 
42.6 HIGH STREET LOGANSPORT, IND. 








CARL ZEISS 
Wide-Angle 
Binoculars 
Magnifying 
Eight Times 









We are the largest distributors in the West 
of Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars. No better 
glasses made anywhere. Perfect balance 
and feel, sharp definition, wide field of view. 
Will last a lifetime. 22 models, from $50 up. 








Write us today for catalog. 


HAANSTAD’S CAMERA SHOP 


404 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 












coaches carried anything. you know, if the 
freight was paid. The black walnut office 
desk in my room a long time came in ox 
wagon in 1860; so good eatables were al- 
ways at hand on the frontier for those who 
could pay, and many men then wore high 
hats, commonly called “plug hats,” and no 
one shot them off. either. If you would see 
the dress of the well-to-do on the frontier in 
the early ‘60s, and back into the °50s, look 
at the pictures of Lincoln. High hat, shaw] 
and all. Men wore buckskin then just as 
they wear leather coats today, and for ex 
actly the same reason. 

Now fancy the real movie and novel and 
short-story badman chasing such folks up 
the alley and in under the house to the tune 
of popping six-shooters, cap-and-ball ones at 
that, when the First National and the West- 
ern Union and Union Pacific were doing 
business right then and there just as they 
are right now; also the public school, the 
courts and the churches, as is today. Howl- 
ing Mike and Rip Snorting Ike are pure in- 
ventions, and so is their mythical gun play 
and fancy shooting. The best six-shooter 
shots that the West ever saw live and shoot 
right in the same West today, for as Cody 
said that last day, “We didn’t have the guns 
you have now, and we did not have good 
cartridges, and we did not have the money 
to spend on them to practice with.” 

The fabled revolver shot for all time to 
come is the cowboy. But the truth is that 
the cowboy could not shoot a six-shooter any 
better than can the policeman of that day or 
of today. In the order named, for armed 
men supposed to know how to use their 
weapons, the three poorest shots are police- 
men, cowboys, soldiers, in the order named. 
The fact is, very few men can shoot a re- 
volver at all. There is a vast difference be- 
tween gallery practice with a toy pistol or 
with a medium-sized revolver with pewee 
loads in it, and actual use of a revolver as 
a weapon. So we can at once set aside so- 
called official scores as any indication of 
one’s revolver skill. I have shot with men 
with national championship medals; they 
beat me badly indoors, but outdoors some of 
them were practically helpless with a re- 
volver. The effects of changing light on the 
sights. wind disturbance of aim, rain, judg- 
ing distance, ground under foot, trees spoil 
ing their accustomed positions, moving tar- 
gets, such as sunflower nodding in the un- 
certain breeze, or a chip bobbing down a 
swift creek current-——all these things ren- 
dered some of the gallery experts helpless, 
as I said. On the other hand, some of the 
best revolver shots care little where they are. 
or how they shoot. altho all of them are very 
particular what they shoot, of course, as 
each man knows but one gun_ perfectly. 
Thus McCutchen is, I believe, the best re- 
volver shot ever born; Hardy is another close 
to him, and others equally as we!l known at 
large. but with whom I have no_ persona! 
acquaintance, for a man cannot know every- 
body, even in just one small department of 
the shooting game. 

The idea that the Santa Fe, the Mormon, 
the Oregon and other famous Western trails, 
and also the Western mining camps and cow 
ranches were just one long, continuous 
Fourth of July is hardly correct. The fact 
is that probably not over one “Covered 
Wagon” out of three in a wagon train had 
a gun of any kind in it, much less the then 
very expensive revolver, which practically 
none of the prairie pilgrims knew how to 
shoot. They had no money for powder and 
caps, all too often they had not bread, but 
lived on what wild meat they could find and 
robbed the horses’ feed bags for grain with 
which to mix corn pone. Thousands did not 
have even a horse; they walked from the 
Missouri River to the Rockies and Great 
Salt Lake, and some even on to California 


and Oregon, and used push carts, such as 
one can see pushed right today in exactly 
the same way in any city street where there 
are peddlers. Some had to use wheelbarrows, 
and many hundreds simply packed their lim- 
ited baggage on their own bent shoulders as, 
barefooted, they trudged westward. 

Indians? Yes, the Indians fed them when 
they could, else many more would have died 
by the hot road than did. The French and 
later the English in Canada had no trouble 
with the Indians; we Americans robbed. 
abused and slaughtered the Indians, and no 
wonder the Redmen did the same to us. So 
whites do to each other. 

So the actual need of guns, and of re- 
volvers especially, was limited in the early 
days on the plains and in the Rockies, and 
as I remarked before, when the center-fire 
cartridge rifles and revolvers came into the 
West the need for them had nearly passed. 

Cowboys and _ six-shooters? Most cattle 
ranches prohibited their hands from going 
armed; only on special occasions was this 
allowed. And a man, as they do now in the 
movies especially, who would come into a 
house, sit down to a table or do any of the 
daily things we all do, with chaps, revolver 
and spurs on, would have been acting then 
just as he would be acting today if he sat 
down to the table with his hat on and coat 
off and no shoes on, or went down the public 
street in suspenders, pants and undershirt. 
Such ill-mannered ones were promptly told 
to take off their circus toggery and behave 
or be arrested for disorderly conduct. 


The Single-Shot Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is seldom that 
anything emanates from the pen of Ashley 
A. Haines that does not appeal to an honest- 
to-goodness, dyed-in-the-wool rifle lover. 
After reading his story in the June issue of 
Outdoor Life entitled with the question, 
“Will the Single-Shot Rifle Come Back?” 
I just can’t help saying Amen to all of it, 
and adding a little of my own. My first 
rifle was a Stevens Ideal No. 44 single-shot. 
Today I own five Stevens single-shots, three 
in the front line and two more or less in 
the rear rank of relics. The oldest one, so 
far as my possession is concerned, is an 
Ideal No. 44, above mentioned, in .32-40- 
caliber. Next in line is an Ideal No. .04414, 
known as the old English Model; this is a 
.25-20. The other Ideal No. 44 is chambered 
for the .22 long rifle cartridge. The other 
two are old style nickel frame Tip-ups. 
They are both old, but I managed to work 
over the best one, a .22-caliber, and have 
it in shooting condition. The other one is 
of an older issue yet and in relic condition. 
The English Model .25-20 has a 22-inch bar- 
rel and sling, Lymans on the whole works, 
of course, and this is the neatest little rifle 
for general small-game_ shooting I ever 
owned or shot. Why in the world the 
Stevens people ever stopped making this 
beautiful model and powerful action is the 
one deep, dark mystery to me. Among other 
single shots in the corner is a Sharps- 
Borchard .45-70 carbine—a peach of a 
handling arm and a dandy action, whose 
hammerless feature appeals to me. Then 
there is an old side hammer Sharps, long 
octagon barrel in .44-105-caliber, and after 
all these years of abuse its lock works beau- 
tifully. Then a little short cap-fire, using 
the rimmed shells without primer, Maynard 

a very popular rifle in its day. Then an 
old army Springfield .45-70 shoots good, too. 
But the rarest of them all is an old Allen 
and Wheelock. It is in fine shape, cham- 
bered for the old long .44 rim-fire shell. It 
is a very nice handling rifle; in fact, most 
all the single-shot rifles handle well as com- 
pared to the repeaters of the same time, 
and even today with our beautifully bal- 
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| repeaters it does feel good to get a/ 
|. clean-cut single-shot in the hands once 
while. 
lo not own a Ballard; I have my eye 
Remington Hepburn with the side lever, 
a Winchester single-shot, and just re- | 
|, I missed freezing onto one of the 
old Wesson rifles. But let’s get down 
brass tacks. A. A. H., as usual, has a 
e lot of ideas thought out as improve- 
s, should any of the old actions be 
e again. They all sound pretty good, 
eot that I don’t want the Stevens hammer 
ved at all. The spring attachment could 
bettered, but let’s let the hammer alone. 
om the drift of the wind it looks that the 
ly single-shot rifle that we can really hope 
will be the Ballard. O.K. with me, for 
Ballard today would no doubt be the 
vice of the majority. Now then, why not 
ve us the Ballard? Let us have it in 
vles and prices that we fellows would buy. 
Let's have it in a model to handle the new 
5-20 Hi-Speed cartridges, also the .32-20 
for those who like it. Give it to us to 
handle the .250-3000 Savage, the .30-°06 
{rmy. and of course a rim-fire for the .22 
long rifle. Make the rifle in a light, handy 
model, tapered barrel, shotgun butt stock, 
good sizable forearm, steel butt plate, ete. 
rhen, too, give us one along the lines of the 
old Stevens-Schuetzen rifles and also one 
for use in the International Free Rifles 
events. Such a line of rifles would sell and 
would fill a long-felt want. Today it is 
practically impossible to buy a single-shot 





rile, new, that is worth anything. The 
rifles | have—I refer to the ones I shoot 
were all picked up second-hand, except the 
old original; it was impossible to get any- 
thing like them new. If there isn’t a de- 
mand for a real single-shot rifle. then why 
do the fellows keep hunting high and low 
for Ballard actions and then go to uncalled- 
for expense in having a rifle to their likes 
built. There is, in my opinion, a demand, 
and what we need now is an arms company 
with a vision and desire to build what we 
want and will pay for, in order to fill the 
demand. As A. A. H. says, we all appreci- 
ite the value of a repeating rifle, but on 
the average a good single-shot will return 
more real pleasure than any repeater I ever 
owned or shot. There is that something 
about them, the same thing perhaps that 
wedded the old-time Leather Stocking to 
his beloved Killdeer. Today where one man 
fires a shot at game of any kind, a thousand 
a thousand shots at tin cans or targets. 
for purely military work we have the best 
- could wish for in the New Springfield. 
lhe lever-action gang, of which | am a mem- 
ber, are well supplied in repeaters, but look 
we may, look where we will, and no 
ingle-shot worth while, of any caliber, of 
\merican make, meets our view. I have 
tid like A. A. H., let it be a Ballard. How- 
ever, so long as the Stevens people recently 
saw the error of their ways and gave us 
back the good little old Off-hand model -Tip- 
up pistol, who can say but what this re- 
rn single-shot may be the good old Stevens 
Ideal No. 444%. Fine with me, for they al- 
vs had a soft spot in my heart, and along 
th the Ballard they about represented the 
in our American single-shots. But it 
kes no difference to me who makes it 
main thing is that we get it. The grand- 
and most proud days of this nation, so 
as real riflemen are concerned, was dur- 
the days of the single-shot. First the 
2le-loader and then later the breech- 
ler, but during both phases the men who 
! them were riflemen worthy the name. 
until right recently the most powerful 
es in America have been single shots, and 
n today the old Buffalo Sharps. still 
ids in a class by itself. 
olo. Attyn H. TepMon. 
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| AUTOMATE 
POCKET LAMP 


Never fails. No batteries to run out at 
the wrong time. Always a strong light, 
ready for every emergency. Disuse does 
not affect it. Heat,cold or moisture are 
all the same to the AUTOMATE. Gen- 
erates its owncurrent. No batteries and 
no upkeep expense. With ordinary use, 
will last a life-time. 


Fully guaranteed and sent to any ad- 
dress postpaid insured mail for $6. 


ERNEST C. CHESWELL 
284 Ferry St. MALDEN, MASS. 
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Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on || 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
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and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on thiscontinent 
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The Boat-Tail Bullet and Its Possibilities 
J. R. Bevis, Ph.D. 


URING the year 1918, while in the 

Ordnance Department at the _ Erie 
Proving Grounds, I did extensive research 
work into the form of head and tail of that 
bullet that would possess the highest ballistic 
properties. After having proven mathe- 
matically that the shape of the head of such 
a bullet should be para-ogival, a cross be- 
tween the paraboloidal and the ogival, these 
deductions were corroborated by experiment. 
There is no question but that a bullet having 
such a head should, from that standpoint, 
possess the highest ballistic properties. This 
much is an indisputable fact: the higher 
degree of ballistic efficiency that any other 
head that may be evolved can be only modest 
indeed, for the maximum limit in efficiency 
of the head is dangerously near. Any fur- 
ther research along that line will hardly be 
compensated by practical results. The co- 
efficient of shape (small c, Bevis & Donovan, 
Exterior Ballistics) of the Springfield is 
0.5 plus, while that of the para-ogival is 0.4. 
(The less the value of the coefficient of 


| shape the higher the efficiency.) 


After completing my work to determine 


| the form of the head, I made equally ex- 
| tensive investigation into the tail end of the 


bullet. And the reader may be surprised to 
know that the tail end offers greater possi- 
bilities for improvement. 

During this same year I had a series of 
articles (a part of which were censored) 
anent the boat-tail bullet running in Arms 
and the Man and later in other government 
magazines. Altho these articles were not 


| considered seriously by our military (with 
| the exception of Maj. Townsend Whelen), 


they were the bases of serious discussion in 
Europe aud England. As late as August, 
1920, there appeared in the Shooting Times 


| and British Snortsmen the tail end of the 
| discussion of the principles set forth in that 


memorable article by myself which appeared 
in the March-April, 1919, issue of The Jour- 
nal of U. S. Artillery, under Professional 
Notes. This issue of the Journal may be 
had upon request by writing the Journal at 
Fort Monroe. Suffice it to say that this 
article brought forth considerable corres- 
pondence with officers of Great Britain, 


| France and Switzerland. 


Quoting from a letter written to me by 
Major Whelen in the fall of 1918: “The ser- 
vice bullet does not meet requirements in 
rapid-fire guns or barrage at 1,200 yards and 
more.” A few weeks later I had the pleas- 
ure to send the Major a templet of the boat- 
tail bullet which I had designed at the 
Proving Grounds, the original bullet being 
turned out there by the government force. 
And while it was impossible to manufacture 
for commercial purposes the bullet in exact 
counterpart of the design, the general fea- 
tures were followed. However, at Ann Arbor 
we turned out over forty just as accurately 
as it was possible to make them, and their 
accuracy at 1,800 yards was super-excellent, 
eleven of which kept inside of the 10-inch 
circle. The much-hooted boat-tail has come 
to stay, and since the year 1918 it has made 
wonderful strides, altho it has not reached 
its highest efficiency. 

Upon what characteristics and properties 
does the boat-tail bullet attain such high 
ballistic efficiency as is attributed to it? 
The answer is two-fold: First, by its partly 
overcoming the retarding influence produced 
by the vacuum just behind it; second, by the 
partial reduction of skin friction of the 
sharp-edged flat base. 

figure 1 is an illustration of a high- 
velocity bullet in flight. The photograph 
shows vividly the bow wave, a condensation 


| of air; the secondary wave, another conden- 


sation, with a trough between, a rarefactio: 
and the eddies lying in the wake immedi 
ately behind the vacuum. 

A vacuum offers a force of 15 pounds per 
square inch of the base of the bullet opposed 
to its forward motion. Since the area of th 
base of the service bullet is 0.07 squar: 
inch, the influence of the vacuum is 1.05 
pounds. 

But is there any proof that a vacuum ex. 
ists in the wake of a bullet at high velocity? 
Certainly. The photo shows it; mathematics 














Fig. 1—A high-velocity bullet in flight 


proves it. The photo may deceive; mathe- 
matics cannot. Near sea level, air rushes in 
to fill a vacuum at the rate of approximately 
1,200 feet per second. The rate varies with 
the temperature, pressure and humidity. It 
is very evident that when the velocity of a 
bullet is greater than 1,200 foot-seconds, a 
vacuum exists behind it and extends back- 


wards a distance which equals to — x radius 
v 


of bullet, when V is the velocity of the bul- 
let, and v the velocity of the inrushing air. 
The length of the vacuum behind the Service 
.30-caliber bullet when its velocity is 2700 is 
2700 

—— x .15 or 0.35 inches, a little over 1-3 
1200 
of an inch. This at sea level. At higher 
altitudes the vacuum is longer, and it may 
be slightly longer than 0.35 inch at sea level, 
due to the fact that the inrushing air comes 
from a more or less condensation and rare- 
faction, the wave and the trough. The length 
of the vacuum has no effect upon the quan- 
tity of retardation, but it is an important 
factor in determining the tail of the bullet. 
However, the length of the vacuum decreases 
as the velocity of the bullet decreases, and 
ceases when the velocity of the bullet is that 
of the inrushing air, when the vacuum is 
replaced with a rarefaction of greater or less 
degree. 

To comprehend the full significance of the 
subject and to simplify our mathematics let 
us consider the Newton .30-caliber, 150-grain 
bullet, having a velocity of 3,208 foot-seconds 
The remaining velocity at 200 yards is 2,70 
foot-seconds; the average velocity over th 
200-yard range equals % of (3208 plus 2707 
or 2957 foot-seconds. 

The resistance encountered by the bull: 
is computed by formula 10a (Bevis & Donv- 
van, Exterior Ballistics), and in this cas 
equals 1.667 foot-pounds. The retardatio 
in the velocity of the bullet is computed |! 
formula 10b (ibid) and equals 2505.6 fox 
seconds. That is, a resistance of 1.667 foo 
pounds acting upon that bullet for one se 
ond will retard its flight, its velocity, b 
exactly 2505.6 foot-seconds. But the tin 
of flight over the 200-yard range is only 0 
seconds, so the bullet will be retarded |! 
0.2x2505.6 or 501.12 foot-seconds, whi 


equals exactly the loss in velocity, and th 























s to be expected; 3208 minus 2707 equals 
[his resistance of 1.667 foot-pounds is the 
mbined influence of the actual resistance 
fered by the 2!z upon the head and body 
the bullet plus the retarding influence of 
e vacuum lying in its wake. As stated, 
» measure of the latter influence was 1.05 
it-pounds, which, subtracted from the 
al resistance of 1.667, leaves 0.617 foot- 
ounds—the resistance offered by the air 
on the head and body. In high velocities 
e retarding influence due to the vacuum is 

greater than the resistance offered by 
he air. It is in the higher velocities that 
e find correspondingly greater retardations. 
Assuming that there is no opposing force 

n the wake of the bullet, that the vacuum 

has been eliminated by a tail, then the re- 

tardation that would be produced by the re- 


0.617 





sistance of the air would only equal 
1.667 


x 501 foot-seconds, or 185 foot-seconds as 
against 501 foot-seconds over the same range 
of 200 yards, and the remaining velocity of 
the boat-tail would be 3020 foot-seconds at 
200 yards instead of 2707 foot-seconds. 

For the sake of perspicuity I give the fo!- 
lowing comparative ballistics: R is the regu- 
lar flat-base bullet, B the boat-tail having no 
vacuum in its wake, 


of T 
of T 


Time 
Time 


> 3 = ~ 
> - se) ree) 
a4 faa) fad faa] x fa) 
Muzzle .......¢....83208 3208 
"00> yds. 2707 3020 .204 .193 .166 ft. .149 ft. 


2049 2746 .586 .506 1.35 1.02 
1223 29325 1.56 1.1 9.73 4.84 


WO yds. 
1.000 yds. 

An analytical comparison of the above 
table will show at once the possibilities that 
lie before us in the designing of a boat-tail 
bullet, if we can overcome the vacuum. At 
1,000 yards the velocity of the boat-tail is 
twice as great, while the trajectory is only 
half as great as the regular flat-base. If 
these deductions are true, and I see no rea- 
son for their not being so (quoting our Eng- 
lish critics, “they cannot be questioned”), 
the result obtained by using a boat-tail bul- 
let is wel worth the strenuous effort and re- 
search to evolve the best. 

But the preceding facts and figures pre- 
supposes that the vacuum be wholly elimi- 
nated, which in turn presupposes that the 
base of the bullet comes to a point that is 
conical in shape. This, however, is the diff- 
cult problem. It is not so difficult to make 
a bullet having a conical base, but it is an- 
other problem to get that bullet thru the 
barrel in proper shape. The use of a sabot 
las not proven a success. 

However, if we taper the base to a diame- 
ter of one-half of the diameter of the body 
of the bullet, we shall have diminished the 
influence of the vacuum to one-fourth of its 

iginal value—that is, we have done away 

ith three-fourths of the influence of the 
cuum; and if we taper the .30-caliber bul- 
to .21 inch we shall have reduced the 
fluence one-half. The first suggestion is 
remely desirable, the second can _ be 
idily complied with in making a bullet. 
we can jump the chasm between the two 

stride we shall have made will be in- 


imable. Another comparative table is 
‘essary. 
B % Vac. BY Vac. 
R Vel. remain remain 
izzle ............ 3208 3208 3209 
”) yds... 2707 2945 2869 
OO yds....... . 2049 2598 2422 
1 8 1223 2188 1862 


The latter bullet in which we have re- 
ced the retarding influence of the vacuum 
e-half has at 1,000 yards a remaining ve- 
city of over one and one-half times that of 
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1,000 yards is nearly two and a half times 
that of the regular. It is quite evident, then, 
that the height of its trajectory is propor- 
tionately less. And this bullet can be easily 
and commercially made. The present boat- 
tail bullets approach the latter to within 
seeing distance. Some day they will reach 
it and in all probability pass beyond. 

The Service 150-grain flat-base bullet has 
a ballistic coefficient of .389 (500 yards). 
If that same bullet had a weightless tail 
coming to a point as to eliminate the vacuum 
its ballistic coefficient would be 1.07 in 
striking contrast to .389. If the base of the 
same bullet were boat-tailed to reduce the 
vacuum even one-half, then its ballistic co- 
efficient would be approximately .72. This 
latter is readily attainable. And by giving 
the head a little better shape, its coefficient 
could be increased quite a little. Then we 
should have a respectable bullet, having re- 
spectable ballistic properties. 

The tapering of the tail cannot be done 
indiscriminately, but must conform, to law 
as follows: L:R-r V:v, in which L is 
the length of tail, R the radius of the body 
of bullet, r the radius of tapered end of tail, 
V the velocity of bullet and v the velocity 
of the inrushing air, which may be assumed 
to be approximately 1,200  foot-seconds. 
Then, to find the length of the tail, the 
radius of whose end is 0.105, we have 
L225 105 :: 2700 : 1200 or L equals 
0.1 inch. That is, if we make the tail 1-10 
inch long and taper it to a diameter of .21 
inch, we shall have reduced the vacuum by 
one-half. However, if the length were 
shorter and tapered to .21, the vacuum space 
occupied by the tail would not probably be 
filled out, and in that case nothing would 
have been gained except in weight of bullet 
and in the reduction of skin friction. 

As stated, the total resistance of the air 
equals the resistance offered by the head 
and body plus the opposing force, due to 
rarefaction or vacuity. The resistance upon 
the body itself is due solely to the lateral 
thrust. 

At no place in its flight, save in shooting 
vertically. does a bullet travel point on. A 
bullet in flight is a gyroscope and obeys the 
laws of the gyroscope; that is, it tenaciously 
resists any effort to destroy the parallelism 
of its longitudinal axis. That parallelism is 
destroyed, however, by the air thrust on the 
under side of the bullet, causing its longi- 
tudinal axis to be practically tangent to the 
trajectory curve, with the point inclined 
downward from its original position. This 
terrific under lateral thrust blows around the 
base of the bullet not unlike a gale blows 
around the corner of a building, thereby 
turning its base upward and its nose down- 
ward. The direct result of constructing a 
bullet with a boat tail is to lessen the in- 
fluence of all lateral thrusts and incidentally 
increase the value of the ballistic coefficient. 
Mechanically. the effect of such construction 
would be to increase the ascending branch 
of its trajectory so that the bullet would go 
“kiting” to a greater extent. and also to in- 
crease the descending branch so that the 
bullet would “coast” in like proportion, 
which means a greater range for the same 
elevation due to lessening the lateral thrust 
alone. And inasmuch as the boat-tail les- 
sens all lateral thrusts, the boat-tail bullet 
is less susceptible to the influence of wind. 


Fig. 2—Showing shape of boat-tail bullet 


Fig. 2 is the para-ogival boat-tail bullet 
possessing extraordinary super-ballistic prop- 
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erties. Its basic ballistic coefficient is ap- 
proximately .90, assuming its weight to be 
190 grains. 





Length of head 25 
Length of body 20 
Length of tail 455 

1.45 
Diameter of tail 20 


Vacuum is reduced 6-10. 

Given it 2,700 foot-seconds velocity at 
1,000 yards, its velocity would be 1740 as 
against the Service bullet of only 1068 foot- 
seconds, and if given 3208 foot-seconds at 
muzzle, it would have left at 1.000 yards 
2115 foot-seconds as against 1223  foot- 
seconds. 

Quite worth the effort. 


The Other Fellow’s Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have always firmly 
resolved to keep out of all discussions in 
your interesting paper, but so many articles 
in your April number stirred my interest 
that I have decided to “bust” forth, take a 
shot at them all and then crawl back in 
my shell. 

First article, signed by “Old-Timer,” will 
get the first shot. He has the common com- 
plaint that many shooters have, that there 
is only one gun, and that is the one he 
shoots, and if all others don’t shoot the same 
they are against him. 

Now, the 12-bore gun is a meat-getter, 
and when a shooter takes to shooting smaller 
gauges he is taking a sporting chance—and 
if you wish to do that, why not shoot a 20? 
It will accomplish practically the same as a 
16. I think that explains the increasing 
popularity of the 20. However, I don’t 
recommend 20-gauge guns except for ex- 
perts, and a man that will rig his wife out 
with one to learn to shoot is a pretty mean 
man. 

The next article, signed by William J. 
Molloy, advocates longer shells than a gun 
is chambered for. He either doesn’t know 
the length of his chamber or (as the editor’s 
comment all ready printed) he has bulged 
his barrels, and his quotation from the 
Parker people to back him up in his state- 
ment must have been misread or misunder- 
The results from the above practice 
is a tremendous recoil, grooving and tearing 
of channels of the cartridge, which naturally 
results in a poor pattern. I don’t doubt Mr. 
Molloy’s sincerity, but he is laboring under 
a misapprehension, giving his fellow sports- 
men a “bum steer.” 

Would like to add a few remarks along 
with the editor’s able answer to J. W. Mertz’s 
inquiry regarding the lack of popularity of 
the Winchester 86 model .33 high-power 
rifle. [ am strong for this gun, but not the 
way it comes from the factory. I suppose 
thev are built to fit the majority of shooters, 
but this stock seems unusually short to me. 
Have lengthened mine out one and a fourth 
inches, as | am over six feet tall and unusu- 
ally long armed. I was continually being 
beat up in the face with the original stock. 
The recoil never bothers me a particle. It 
enables me to do some real fancy shooting 
in the air, as it also admits of a peep sight 
on the stock back of the hammer. This gun 
will do as accurate shooting in my hands at 
100 yards as the .30 will at eighty yards. 
As the editor says, the soft nose bullet, fac- 
tory load, is a little hard on the meat, but 
think that could be regulated by changing 
the bullet. This gun sure has the punch 
and the much desired lever-action, works 
good from 30 to 40 degrees below zero, and 
would be popular if it was built to fit the 
shooter. Would recommend shotgun butt. 

N. Dak. J. O. GILFILLAN. 


stood. 


Colt Cap and Ball 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was a good dea 
interested in V. F. Shafer’s article in Sep 
tember Outdoor Life on the old-time Col: 
revolvers and in the photo of the Texas pis 
tol which accompanies it, which is good as 
far as the outline goes. It is a pity it was 
not a little better lighted to show the mark 
ings on barrel and frame. One would hardly 
suppose that there were in existence any o! 
these old model guns in new condition, yet 
there is a factory new Colt Texas pistol ex- 
actly like Mr. Shafer’s in London, in the 
United Service Museum, Whitehall, opposite 
the Horse Guards. The museum is housed 
in the only remaining part of Whitehall 
Palace, the banqueting hall, from one of the 
windows of which King Charles I walked 
on to the scaffold in the street outside. In 
the same museum are two brand new .45 
Schofield Model Smith & Wesson revolvers. 
and in the Rotunda Museum of Artillery on 
Woolwich Common is a factory new Colt 
44 cap and ball “Dragoon” and a .36 cap 
and ball Colt “Navy” revolver, also brand 
new. 

[ cannot help thinking that the author of 
“The Romance of a Colt” has got a little 
mixed in his fourth paragraph, where he 
writes “The next arm was a_ .47-caliber. 
similar in construction to the ‘Walker’ pis- 
tol.” Now, tho I have handled one of those 
old six-shooters, which had a 9-inch barre! 
and weighed 4% pounds, yet I never made 
an exact measure of its caliber; but I be- 
lieve that it was not .47, but .45-caliber 
(Mr. Sawyer in vol. 2 of “Firearms in 
American History” says .44) «like the 
“Dragoon” revolver and the Army Model 
1860 which succeeded it. But on the right- 
hand side of the barrel was stamped “U.S. 
1847,” the year of their manufacture, and 
I think the writer has got the date mixed 
up with the caliber. I once did own a .47- 
caliber revolver, but that was a 5-shot single- 
action cap and ball Webley, which was 45- 
gauge or .47-caliber, one of the few cap and 
ball revolvers that the Webley people made. 

It may interest anyone who has a so-called 
44 cap and ball Colt, Remington or Rogers 
& Spencer revolver to know that the .45 Colt 
round ball from Ideal mould 45469 is a per- 
fect tight fit for their chambers, and that 
in all cap and ball with their deep, slow 
twist of rifling, the round ball will do bette: 
shooting than any other, especially if cast 
fairly hard and used with a 35-grain charge 
of FFFG powder and a lubricating wad of 
greased felt, also that all the early cap and 
ball Colts, or most of them, are rifled with 
a gain twist of grooving, beginning almost 
straight at the breech end and ending with 
a fairly sharp turn at the muzzle. At on 
time some authorities in the rifle shooting 
world had great faith in the gain twist, the 
most prominent being the late W. E. Met 
ford, but it has long ago been proved that 
there is no practical advantage in it at all. 

In saying that “unsuccessful attempts to 
make a revolver are shown to have occurred 
nearly half a century before,’ Mr. Shafer is 
considerably understating the case. In Mr. 
Sawyer’s book is shown a six-shot matcli 
lock revolving gun made between 1650 and 
1700, and I believe that in the Tower of 
London is a matchlock revolving gun of! 
King Henry VIII’s time, three whole cen- 
turies before Colt’s time. But I agree with 
Mr. Shafer that that in no way detracts 
from the achievements of that truly great 
American, Colonel Samuel Colt. 

Ne oY. Henry WALTER Fry. 
ALWAYS LOSING SOMETHING 
Sympathetic Person—Hello! What’s th: 

matter, little boy? Are you lost? 

Little Boy—Yes, I am. I mighta known 
better’n to come out with gran’ma. She’: 
always losin’ sumfin’. 
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P.P. P. with C. T. 


Allyn H. Tedmon 


Pp. P.P. with C.T. is the radio short for 
Popping Prairie Poodles with Chauncey 
homas.” That is as far as I have studied 
o the science, and the only other thing I 
ow is S.O.S., and I will keep that for an 
-mergency. The day was a regular Colorado 
The sun shone out hotterenhell and 

wind blew harderenhell. With the car 

, down Old Sol forthwith took onto him- 
lf the job of bringing out the hidden 
lian in C.T.’s face and neck. C.T. had 
ong his Featherweight Savage — .30-30, 
\lodel °99, and the back of the car was 
saded with ammunition for it. I had the 
English Model Stevens .25-20 and a fair 
-upply of cartridges for it. Now C. T. is like 
very other real rifle shot—that is, target 
shot. We had to stop and shoot up several 
nee posts and cut banks so he could get 
his sights adjusted to the load he had to 
ise. This I have noticed is the main differ- 
ence between me and such as C.T. My 
sights are always set and I haven't gradu- 
ated as yet into the unset class. The load 
| had on hand for the .25-20 was my choice 
for prairie dogs. Seven (or eight) grains 


DO YOU THINK THIS 
IS A TRUCK? 





\ Mexican Regular had nothing on C. T. 


weight of Schuetzen on top of two grains 
of FFG black powder primer, with as much 
Cream of Wheat as will fill in over the pow- 
der and between it and the 67-grain cast 
bullet. This load is the “killingest” load 
for dogs I have ever used. There is con- 
siderable speed and it just knocks the “day- 
lights” out of them. 

C.T. had I don’t remember how many 
hundred .30-30s loaded with about 14 grains 
of Schuetzen (Ideal measure set at 30) and 

1-12 cast bullet of 150 grains in weight, 
velocity near 1,600 feet per second. This 
load shot fine and was a good wind bucker. 
We found that when these two loads were 
-ighted at about the same distance they shot 
practically the same at long range. How- 
ver, it was very noticeable the difference in 
lie way they hit the dogs. The .30-30 bullet 

it thru with a clean hole on both ends, 
‘hile the 67-grain .25-caliber bullet, some- 

liat softer, not only knocked them “galley 
LONG SHOT- 900 YARDS 
IF IT'S # OyPAD 


$e 


=> 


S\-92- 83-84 





ng shots proved that it doesn’t pay to guess 


st,” but opened them up most viciously, 
(is, as I have said, a terror to such game. 
nly wish I had the opportunity to try it 
on’ some of the real old tough ’chucks 
the East; I am inclined to think that even 
y would sit up and take notice. 
Shooting dogs is not the easiest thing in 
world when the conditions are at their 
st. and when the wind is blowing and the 


sun glistens the sights it is the real thing. 
The longest shot made during the day and 
paced was made by C.T., and was about 
90 yards. Probably the average of the 
shots was around 50 yards. Several long 
shots were made that might have been even 
over 100 yards, but we did not pace them. 
Just for the sake of those fellows who may 
think that all C.T. can do is to punch 
typewriter keys let me say that he is a 
real rifle shot. 
LOOK OUT ME EYE, 
HOLD S7/LL! 


HEY, LOOK OUT! 





Position was everything with C.71 


Shooting from all positions from the car 
and from the ground, and many with the 
motor going, he fired something like 120 
shots at dogs, and he hit no less than forty 
or fifty of them. I pride myself on know- 
ing something about dog shooting, and I 
feel that under the best of conditions one 
dog out of three shots is a good average. 
C.T. did much better than this because 
le fired a number of shots getting sighted 
up. At 50 yards or over, or even at less 
than 50 yards, one can make an awful mess 
of misses, and when you realize that a dog 
weighs only a pound and a half or two 
pounds, and isn’t any bigger than that, it is 
no wonder. Every time I miss a dog at a 
reasonably long range and then hit it the 
next shot I can’t help thinking of the fel- 
low who, with a long, honest face, tells me 
all about hitting coyotes at 600 yards with 
open sights and a dirty old .30-30. 


HOLD STiLi cnn'7 you 
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“ stiff wind is a hard proposition 


C. T. and I had these things in mind and 
took careful note of distances measured by 
the speedometer on the car and—well if you 
don’t believe 300 yards is a long way off just 
measure it and if you still think you killed 
your last buck, coyote or whatever it was at 
600 yards, just go measure it too. Long 
shots are no doubt made; a person will have 
luck at times doing anything, but if a few 
of these self-satisfied Charlies would get a 
good tape line, use it and believe it, we 
would hear less about the 600-yard coyote. 

Seeing as how I started out to tell some- 
thing about our day in the open, I will pro- 
ceed. I wore out a set of brakes—that is 
nearly so—stopping at C.T.’s command. 
“Stop, there’s a dog,” he would sing out, and 


it didn’t matter how fast or slow we were | 


going I was expected to sock on the brakes 
while he began resting his feet on the wind- 
shield or prepared to rest his old rifle over 
my ear or any place to get the shot. Every 
once in awhile I would let the motor run 
just to give him a little variety. Try it some 
time; take a day with a high wind; get a 
dog off about 75 yards and then hit it the 


Wear California’s 
favorite outdoor shoe 








Send for interest- 
ing style book of 
Outdoor Shoes for 
Men and Women 
You will be thoroughly pleased 


if you select your Outdoor Shoe 
from our style book. 
Tens of thousands of 
men and women are 
wearing our “Buck- 
strips’ and all are vol- 
untarily praising our 
products. Our Style 
Book tells why each 
shoe is better for each 
«<@ sport or work. Rugged 
SAK styles for Men—trim, 
smart styles for Wo- 
men. 
California’s Outdoor 
men and women— 
whether for sport or 
work—consider Buck- 
strips” a necessary part 
of their equipment. 
We have had 65 years 
| of experience in pleasing these Western folks. 

““Buckstrips’” have exclusive patented features. A tough strip 
| of leather is sewed around the vamp in moccasin style with 
| strongest linen thread. Inside the regular vamp is a firm, soft 

leather lining, making a double vamp. his doubles the wear 
| and helps keep out dampness. The “‘Buckstrips’’ also hold the 
| shoe in shape. Long-lasting. Extremely comfortable. Unus- 


ually good looking. Made only by us. Prices $6.50 to $14.50. 


BUCKHECT 


“Buckstrips” 


Soles are tough oak tanned leather. Uppers are either choc- 
olate colored, oiled storm tanned calfskin or of lighter glove- 
| like leather where water resistance is not desired. Each heel 
| layer is one piece of solid leather. Not guaranteed waterproof, 
ut they are as much so as a leather shoe can be made. 

| Three thousand retailers sell our shoes west of the Rockies. 
| If no dealer in your town carries Buckhect ““Buckstrips’” we 
| will gladly fill your order and if shoes are not satisfactory 
| they may be returned at our expense and money refunded. 
e pay Parcel ost charges. 
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'€ Buckingham & Hecht, 
8 First Street, San Francisco. 
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DESIRABLE EASTERN RETAILERS WANTED 


FREE TO ANGLERS 


A 400-Page Anglers’ Guide, containing Plates 
of Flies in Correct Colours. A veritable luxury 
for the angler to revel in. 


Hardy Bros. * tin fic" narees”* Alnwick, Eng. 


London —61 Pall Mall, 8. W. 
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pStarts Easy at Zero 
We guarantee all other cars nearly double 

present mileage, power and flexibility, 
make hills on high formerly difficult on 
low. Models for any car, truck, tractor, 
or stationary engine, Makes old cars better 
| ghan new. See wonderful mileage guarantees for other cars. 
ord.......d4ml, § Reo.......24mi. § Chevrolet. .32mi. 
Buick 4... .20ml, | Chalmers.. .23mi. a 30mi. 
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wee 20m, | Overi’d4.. 322ml, | Coles... . 17m. 
| If your car is not mentioned here send name and model for 
| particulars and our guarantee on it. AGENTS WANTED 
ON 30 DAY’S FREE TRIAL 
You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. 
Starts off on high in any weather without priming or heating— 
no jerking or choking. No more foul spark plugs or carbon 
in cylinders, No me of ann inte arg —, LAE. 
| days on our guarantee of money if not entirely satisfied. 
| jaye Sot = our guarantee. YOU ARE THE JUDGE. 
Anyone who can handle a wrench can attach it. No boring of 
new holes or changing of operating mechanism. Write today. 
AIR-FRICTION URETOR CO. 
| 714 Raymond Bldg, Dayton, Ohio, U. S, A. 
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KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 
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Spark Point Gold Bead 


rotected Ivory Bead 
7 +f Price $1.50 


Price $1.00 
Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced blade with 
matted guard protecting bead and prevent..g blur. 
Spark PointGold Bead haspatented STEEL CENTER 
and braced construction. | 
These sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, BEST SIGHT- | 


ING BEAD SIGHTS EVER PRODUCED. Made to fit ALL ARMS. 


Oa cl ewethe. 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT J 
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EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.75 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has abjustable re- 
versibledisc with FOURsighting notches. White Diamond on oneside 
giving EIGHT COMBINATIONS, also DOUBLE ELEVATOR, Screw 
Driver point—rigid and no blur. Made for all Rifles and Carbines. 
EIGHT COMBI- 
NATION Folding 
Leaf Sights. With 
adjustable white! 
diamond toward | 
the eye this sight | 
can be turned up} 
and used when so! 
dark a peep sight 
is useless) Made 
for all Rifles and 
Carbines. Ca: alogue | 

O' of over 100 
other models of | 
King Sights and} 
Flat-Top, Fotded “Modern Sights for | 

Price $1.50 ModernArms,’’ free 


Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. | 
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JOSTAM “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
SOFT REO RUBBER CUSHION 

Used by the best shots inthe world. Slanting holes take up 

the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 

Sent postpaid for $3.25 Ask vour dealer. Send for Cireular. 

JOSTAM MFG, CO, 1088 MONTANA ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 


Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 


San Francisco, California 


























A. W. PETERSON 


TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No high pressure or nickel-steel barrels made. 
No experiment work done. No reloading tools 
made, re-made or repaired. No .22 target 
barrels nor larger calibers of any kind relined. 
.22 Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifles a 
Specialty. All hand-made, cost $50 and up. 


(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 














‘‘Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship”’ 


thru the United, States 
Association. This book takes the place of 
Small Arms Firing Manual, which was the 
authorized text in the army. It is the au- 
*l thoritative text on the subject from now on. 
This book is something every rifleman should 
have—is a handy and annotated and 
foot-noted so as to be easily understood It 
the new methods of training in marks- 
are much superior to the ok 
whole an excellent 


Published Infantry 


size 


gives 
manship, which 
methods, and is on the 
training manual. 

Any rifleman who will read and study the 


text of “Rifle Marksmanship” will surely 
make an expert shot of himself For the 
expert the book will be most interesting. 


Prepared by Col. A. J. Macnab and 
Maj. Townsend Whelen 


$1.00 POSTPAID 


Outdoor Life Publishing Company 
DENVER, COLO. 











out in the open bucking wind. 
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first shot. With the wind swinging you 
sidewise and the vibration of the motor bob- 
bing the front sight up and down, you will 
go some if you can hit it at all. 

At noon we stopped in the lee of a cut 
bank along a dry sandy creek bottom. C. T. 
and I both were born and raised in this 
country. He preceded me considerably, but 
a very happy hour was spent recalling the 


HORRY! 





It kept us busy loading C. T.’s Savage 

days of old. “Gosh, C.T., this takes me 
back to those days when we boys used to 
shoot lots of grouse, catch lots of trout, lots 
of cottontails and eat lots of wild straw- 
berries in the mountain meadows, and”— 
“Aw! hush up, you will spoil the whole day 
bringing up such memories as that,” an- 
swered C.T. After a silence during which 
each pictured some past mountain meadow 
in mind, C. T. onened up with, “A .22 would 
be help'ess out here in this wind. They are 
all right where they belong, but that isn’t 
Such shoot- 





It was difficult to converse in the wind 


ing as this, unknown distances, bright sun- 
light and a strong, gusty wind are what test 
out rifle shooting. Range shooting gets to 
be an old thing, but this is the life, Ted, 
this is the life.” 

As the long shadows of the Rockies, the 
same that are C. T.’s religion, began to shoot 
over the green prairie we headed home and 
pulled into Denver just as the once-a-week 
automobilist began turning on his lights. 
We had had a fine day, and as C.T. quit 
me he expressed it all when he said, “Ted, 
I’ve had the time of my life.” We had, too, 
and such a day as one does not always ex- 
perience. 

e 
Peep vs. Open Sights 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Some months ago 
in these columns Mr. Williams expressed the 
opinion that for hunting, open sights were 
better than peep, which brought down on 
him considerable criticism. 

While I personally prefer peep sights, I 
know the same thing does not suit all, and 
Mr. Williams may be as near right as any 
of us; at least I feel that he knows more 
of the use of firearms than some of his 
critics. 

One man carried the question to another 
magazine, and his question was answered as 
follows: “I consider that the editor whom 


you have quoted is completely, absolutely 
and totally wrong, and that he only displays 
his lamentable ignorance and inexperience 


when he states that the Lyman type of rea 
sight is too slow for hunting. . . . Wher 
ever I see a man with open sights on hi 
rifle I always know there is a man wh 
knows little about rifle shooting, and on 
whom I can beat every time, either in a 
curacy or rapidity of fire, and either o: 
game or at the target.” 

The writer of the above is a famous rifl 
man, but he is mistaken and is taking i: 
more territory than he can handle. 

Ad Topperwein cannot by any stretch o! 
the imagination be called ignorant in regar«! 
to rifle shooting, and he always uses open 
sights. The late Robert A. Kane wrote a 
friend of mine that he had seen four oranges 
tossed in the air at once, Topperwein burst- 
ing them all with a .44 Winchester before 
they reached the ground. I have also heard 
that using an automatic rifle Mr. Topper- 
wein has broken a piece of coal in the air 
and then hit four of the pieces. 

Many old-time readers of Outdoor Life 
recall the “Bolt-Lever” argument and _ the 
speed tests made by both sides. Mr. Haines 
shot his strings without any preliminary 
practice, and his firing was very fast and 
accurate even with a .45-90 black powder 
rifle. Mr. Haines prefers open sights, and 
anyone calling him ignorant when it comes 
to practical rifle shooting is poorly informed. 

My own preference for the Lyman typ: 
of sight was no doubt made stronger by the 
very poor open sights formerly placed on 
rifles. Some we get now are much better, 
but stil not what they can and should be. 
But at that there is not much difference in 
accuracy with the best of our open sights 
as issued and the peep sights made for 
hunting. Personally I can shoot quicker 
with a Lyman or Marble peep sight, es- 
pecially if the rifle has so much drop the 
muzzle is too low or fits poorly other- 
wise, 

Some years ago Mr. Haines reported tests 
he made with a Ross sporting rifle equipped 
with both open and peep sights. His firing 
was done at 200 yards, and he made the best 
groups with the open sights. The groups 
were, with the exception of two, from 4% 
to 8%s inches in size. Then Mr. Haines for- 
warded the gun to Mr. Elliott, who tested 
it in company of Mr. MacWilliams. Each 
fired two groups at 200 yards with the peep 
sight, MacWilliams’ group being 514 inches 
and 7% inches; Elliott’s 534 inches and 8% 
inches. Mr. Elliott then fired one string 
with open sight, making a group of 7%; 
inches. 

However, a more extended test is of more 
value. This we can find in Major Whelen’s 
book, “The American Rifle,” in the account 
of his tests of the .250-3000 Savage. 

Major Whelen is one of the strong advo- 
cates of Lyman sights, and in his case I can 
readily believe that Lyman sights would 
show to more advantage than in the hands 
of some other men, as the major has had 
serious eye trouble in the past and has t 
wear strong glasses. On this account I an 
of the opinion that some other men woul 
obtain results more nearly the same wil 
both types than he did. 

Major Whelen tested the cartridge in tw 
Savage rifles, a lever action with peep sight 
and a bolt action with open sights, firin 
100 shots with each in strings of ten from 
concrete muzzle and elbow rest at 100 yar« 
range. With the peep sight the group ave 
age was 2.96 inches. With the open sigh 
the average was 3.12 inches. Major Whelk 
expresses the belief that with peep sigh’ 
the group average would have been abot 
2.50 with this gun, but the fact remains th: 
there was but .16 inch difference. Even 2.5 
inches would have been little more than ha 
an inch, which is not noticeable in gan 
shooting. E. L. STEVENSON. 

Calif. 
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A New Load for the .30-06 


J. F. Bergesch 


“N Outdoor Life of May, 1923, there is a 
* very interesting article by C. W. Elliott, 
ho used adapters to fire the .32 Colt auto- 
atic cartridge in the Springfield and other 
fles using the .30-’06 cartridge. 
My experience with adapters has been un- 
satisfactory and expensive. It is second 
iture to draw the bolt back with the usual 
ick motion, forgetting for a brief instant 
hat the shell to be ejected is not the usual 
ipty case, but an article that costs around 
$2.50 each, with the result that it usually 
ids in the grass and weeds, and if one is 
watching the grouse he is shooting at, there 
ill be about 100 square feet of weeds to 
eo over on hands and knees. That takes 
time and is not conducive to kindly thoughts, 
particularly if the bird is missed in addition. 
My experiments were to find a suitable 
load to fire this same bullet—the .32-caliber 
F.M.P. automatic Colt pistol bullet weighing 
71 grains—by reloading it in the regular 





Ten shots; 25 yards; fired from Springfield rifle; 

8% grains du Pont Bulk Shotgun; 71-grain, .32- 

caliber full metal patch automatic Colt bullet; 

average groups 1% inches; penetration 7.3 inches 
of soft pine at 15 yards 


cartridge case. Cases were resized in the 
usual manner and the inside edges carefully 
beveled, using a file that had its three sides 
worn down and sharpened. The necks were 
then enlarged with the muzzle enlarging plug 
to .308. This little bullet is a tight fit; it 
measures .3115 as compared with the Service 
bullet of .30825. This is a good feature, 
however, for it only has a bearing surface 
on the lands of 3-16 inch. 

By elimination the most satisfactory load 
was found to be 8.5 grains of Du Pont bulk 
shotgun powder. Bullets were loaded so 
that the cases just came to the crimping 
cannelure. Loaded in this manner the bul- 
let only had to move a distance of 5-32 
inches, unsupported, after leaving the cart- 
ridge, until it reached the throating of the 
bore. That little 5-32-inch jump, however, 

sufficient to allow it to start on a tangen- 

| course if it is so inclined. Technically 
pirased, it is liable to take the throating in 
position not parallel to the axis of the 

\t twenty-five yards, using a Springfield 

h Springscope telescopic sights, firing 

y shots from a rest, this load gave aver- 

‘ ten-shot groups of 1.18 inches—measured 

m center of shots farthest apart—and a 

etration of 7.3 inches in soft pine boards. 

‘se were arranged with half-inch spaces 

ween each board. Some five-shot groups 

isured as small as .62 inches. At fifty 
is 3.2-inch groups were the average for 

-shot groups. This is slightly better than 

groups shot by Mr. Elliott using adapters, 

| in addition it has greater velocity as 
nessed by a penetration of 7.3 inches of 
ie, considerably more than could be ob- 





tained with the regular pistol] ammunition. 
The elevation for these loads at twenty-five 
yards is about 10 micrometer minutes more 
than the zero for Service ammunition with 
2,700 foot-seconds. Strangely enough, in 
one of my rifles two minutes less elevation 
was required at fifty yards. While 1.18 
inches might not sound like small groups to 
some riflemen, it is small enough to kill all 





game fired at, and twenty-five yards is the 
average range when shooting grouse, squir- 


rels, etc. This load will consistently average 
90x100 on the 25-yard N. R.A. target at that 
distance. 

While the 150-grain Service bullet is ever 


so much more accurate, I have had many | 


grouse spoiled for the table by that bullet 
driven with 16 grains of No. 80 rifle powder. 
Theoretically this load should give clean 
penetration, but at times it tears out a good 
part of the breast meat. That it is subject 
to eccentricities is, of course, no news. The 
small .32 automatic 71-grain full metal patch, 
however, never offended in this way. As a 
“coup de grace” 
it is superior to the 150-grain, as it can be 
fired in the head without shattering the skull. 

Loads fired after full or service loads were 
fired showed no variation in accuracy be- 
tween a clean or fouled barrel. In hunting, 
the ejected cases are seldom retrieved and 
one’s mind is relieved to know that he can 
pall the bolt back as hard as he wants to 
without being that much closer to the poor- 
house. Another thing: adapters are made 
of steel and will, to some extent, accumulate 
grit. There is then a tendency to stick in 
the chamber not to mention the wearing and 
scratching that will enlarge the chamber in 
time. It is my experience that where flexi- 
bility or variety of loads is sought for, it is 
well to attempt to obtain the flexibility by 
using the regular case and experiment with 
powders until one suitable is found, rather 
than to use any form of adapter. 

I do not know any reason why this load 
should not be just as satisfactory when used 
in any of the other .30-caliber rifles. A little 
difficulty might be experienced in persuading 
some of the cartridge companies to sell this 
bullet, but a letter from your local ammu- 
nition dealer advising the company that this 
bullet is not to be used in reloading pistol 


ammunition will undoubtedly smooth the 
way. At least it did in my case. 
Note:—We quite agree with Mr. Bergesch 


that adapters are a very poor makeshift; not to 
be compared in any way with a good reduced 
load.—Editor. 


Likes A Newton 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with a 
great deal of interest Mr. Tiggelbeck’s letter 
in your September number, together with 
Mr. Williams’ reply, and now that eomebody 
has broken trail I hope you will pardon the 
liberty I am taking in stating my opinion. 

Why do rifle editors in general continue 
to compare the modern Newton rifling with 
the obsolete Metford rifling that was placed 
in a makeshift attempt at a breech-loader? 
The rifling did not condemn this rifle, but 
the leakage of gas at the breach. Metford 
rifling may have been placed in a few 
muzzle-loaders, but is it fair to condemn the 
Springfield of today because of the in- 
efficiency of the first muzzle and _breech- 
loading Springfields of 1855-65? And they 
were inefficient because the same year the 
rifles were converted from muzzle-loaders to 
breech-loaders by the Allin system they were 
replaced by the action that appeared on the 
1868 Springfield. 

You ask Mr. T. his opinion of a man who 


bullet for wounded deer, ' 


























Jefever 


New Lerever NitrRo- 


SPECIAL onLY $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthe most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 



















Every 
gun proof- 
tested with an 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about 2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 
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Web’s Automatic Landing Net 








would polish the rifling out of his Spring- | 


Quick as a 





\ flash. Press 

the button— 

Closed your net is 

Weighs 13 oz.; Length, 13 in. ready Hangs 
securely on 


belt or waders. 
Money back if 





not satisfac- 
tory. 
' i Size of Bow Each, $7.50 
4 91% x 12 inches FULLY 
(YJ Net 18 in. or 24in.deep GUARANTEED 


THE WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO. 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


SHOOT 


STRAIGHT- 
in the dark 


You can’t miss with 

LITE SITE! Put the 
spot on the object and 
pull the trigger. In- 
stantly attached or 
























detached — noth- and camp 
ing complicated, protection 
Unequalled Campers,Auto- 
for home ists, Hunters, Trap- 


pers, Farmers, en- 
thusiastic.  “Gintuia 


THE LUXITE Co. 





Box 266-E 
WARREN, PA. 
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Le re 


field. IT would like to know if you think 
this is how Newton obtained his segmental 
rifling? If you study your Newton rifling 
you will find the corner of the lands are as 
sharply defined (unless you have used your 
“emery cloth” method of rifling barrels on 
the poor orphan) as any Springfield or 
Savage. The difference is that Newton did 
not leave a sharp corner on each side of the 
groove for fouling to collect in. If the bore 
had been polished out you would find the 
lands over-sized, and they certainly are not 
this. You have merely to study a recovered 
bullet how the lands have gripped 
the bullet. 

Speaking of the accuracy of the Newton 
rifle, I will agree to shoot three 5-shot, 2- 
inch groups at fifty yards using open sights 
and the prone position without a sling with 
twenty or a box of cartridges. After reading 
the above statement you may have a private 
opinion of me, but it is not intended as a 
boast, because [ hate boasters and liars with 
an equal degree of certainty. Will a .250 
Savage do that or a remodeled Springfield ? 
The .250 Savage may. as I have never tried 
this rifle for accuracy, but my two remodeled 
Springfields did not, and the one I have now 
will not. Maybe because of the heavier re- 
coil, but before they were remodeled they 
equaled the Newton. This is contrary to 
your statement in the aforementioned article, 
but I suspect from numerous comments of 
yours’ the Newton that you were “stung” 
with is a rifle the “receivers” built, not a 
genuine Chas. Newton rifle. 

Quite awhile ago you made several com- 
ments on the Newton chamber. If you will 
make a sulphur mold of a genuine Newton 
chamber and a Springfield chamber, obtain 
a Western shell for the Newton, one 
for the Springfield, and measure the size of 
the different chambers at the base, shoulder 
and neck, then measure the shells (record- 
ing the measurements); you will find that 


to see 


also 


the Newton has the same amount of lee- 
way that the Springfield has for its shell 


except at the neck, where the Newton is 
one thousandth of an inch smaller. This is 
entirely permissible, as they do not have to 
allow for poor war-time ammunition in the 
Newton. 

| feel a lot better now that the above 
weighty matter is off my mind, and_ will 
probably be able to sleep without snorting 
every few moments, as a certain person who 
ought to know claims I do. 

| wonder if you could possibly tell 
where [ can obtain ammunition for a 
double, black powder rifle by C. Lancaster. 

ill. R. H. LANFERMAN. 

Note The Arms and Ammunition 


me 


wid 


editor of 





QMutdoor Life hasn't any doubt whatever as to 
your ability to keep ten shots in a 2-inch circle 
it DO yards He owns a Newton .256, and using 
1 load of 15 grains of No. SO Du Pont and a 
123-grain bullet has kept ten shots in an inch 
« cle at =O) yar Is, ten in a 22-inch circle at 100 
irds, and with a full charge of Du Pont No. 16 
has kept ten shots m a 35-inch group at 200 
irds My rifle is a Newton barrel on a Spring 
‘ iction, and for American game shooting 
vould not be exchanged for any rifle whatever 
Your letter, we notice, is directed to statements 
made by our former Arms and Ammunition 
litor, ( G. Williams We believe that you 
ill have to go to Eley Brothers, London, Eng 
1 nga cartridges Editor 
a =, 
f = 
, = 
a 
m. 
\ . = 
MOUNTING A PEEP SIGHT 
| s a drawing of a No. 24 Remington aute 
tic It shows the manner in which [ mounted 
sight on tl comb From the slope of 
e grip the rifle would not permit a peep sight 
on the tang, and there is no metal tang. Peep 
Ss is ] ion works well, and is not so 
« se is to the eye Chas. Askins 
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More About the Ross 


I wish to congratu- 


Editor Outdoor Life: 
Outdoor Life on securing the two 
soundest articles on the two defects of the 
Ross bolt that I have ever read; I refer to 
the two articles by J. L. Hoovler. 


late 


These two defects are: The bolt-head 
can be turned to the left until the wrong 


spirals between bolt and bolt-sleeve engage, 
then, on returning the bolt to the receiver, 
the locking will not and 
nearly all Ross rifles can be fired before the 
locking lugs are fully closed. I say “nearly 


function; 


lugs 


all,” for (Mr. Hoovler’s experience to the 
contrary) J have seen both Mark 111 and 
Model °10 Ross bolts which could not be 


fired until the pawl had risen behind the 
small lugs on the bolt sleeve, thus holding 
the bolt securely in place. But after serv- 


ing nearly four years with the Canadian 
forces during the late unpleasantness, and 
handling many Model 710 .280s between 
times, I have yet to see the Ross which does 
not have the first named defect. Under- 
stand, they may exist, but as “Mac” said 
about the ghost, “I hae ma doots.” This 


defect is rather inconsequental anyway, for 
anyone who has a slight knowledge of prac- 
tical mechanics would see, by the position 
of the bolt-sleeve, that the lugs could not 
lock into position on pushing the bolt home, 
even if the bolt works freely in the wrong 
position, which very few of the Model 710 
bolts will do. 

The ability of being able to fire the rifle 
before the bolt is fully locked is far more 
sgrious. The Ross was not used very long 
in France before accidents resulting from 
this defect began to be noted, consequently 
the rifles were recalled, and instead of mak- 
ing the bolt safe—which is not a hard job 
for any gunsmith—they reamed the 
chamber out. making it larger. And altho 
the Ross still had this defect. there were, 
so far as I know, no more accidents. This 
is easily understood when one realizes the 
psychology of working the straight pull bolt; 
owing to the motion, one instinctively uses 
force enough to fully close the bolt, and an 
accident occurred only when a shell too big 
to allow the bolt to fully close was used. 
The number of the accidents due to this 
defect have, in many been greatly 
exaggerated. The total casualties in the 
Canadian forces during the war, other than 
battle causes, was hardly 5,000. This in- 
cluded accidents of all kinds, both at home 
and abroad, during the war. The Ross was 
not withdrawn on account of the defects of 
the bolt; it was awkward to use in trench 
fighting; that Flanders mud would some- 
times jam it as effectually as Le Page’s glue. 
And, most important of all, it was in direct 
comparison with the best military arm that 
was used in the war. I refer, with all due 
respect for the Springfield, to the short 
Enfield. I emphasize “military,” for from 
the point of view of the sportsman the En- 
field cannot be compared with the Spring- 
field, which leads me to draw a conclusion 
which may cause a few “verbal vegetables” 
to be thrown in my direction—that the best 
sporting weapon does not make the best rifle 


good 


cases, 


for military purposes, and vice versa. The 
citizen soldier, with inextensive training, 


wants a rifle of moderate power, which can 
be handily used in clubbed and_ bayonet 
fighting, and whose bolt works with all the 
simplicity and surety of that old swinging 
gate in the cow-pasture back home. The 
sportsman wants a weapon which, when 
properly loaded and cared for, is fast and 
sure in action, and which shoots a cartridge 
having high ballistic eficiency—high veloc- 
ity, superb “punch” at game-shooting ranges 
and gilt-edged accuracy. Also, if the sports- 
man happens to be a “gun-bug” besides, the 
rie must be a “peach of a lookin’ gun”— 





which is rather inadequate description, bu 
fellow “gun-bugs” will know what I mea: 
Of course, these qualifications are mere! 
generalities, as this article will doubtless b: 
too long without going into particulars. 

In conclusion, my advice to those using 
the Model °10 .280 Ross is to hang onto it 
but recognize the two defects in its bolt 
There doesn’t seem to be many things in 
this world which are perfect, and rifles are 
no exception; but the writer, after consider- 
able experience with the better class of rifles 
at home and abroad, such as the .318 West 
ley Richards, the .333-280 and .333 Jeffrey 
class of Mausers, regards the Model °10 .280 


Ross as the nearest to perfection in a 
sporting arm. The sporting Springfield 


loaded with 51% grains Du Pont No. 15 and 
180-grain bullet is a fine game rifle, but even 
this load has not the “power-plus” of the 
.280 when hand-loaded. Neither is the .30 
Springfield as well designed a cartridge. 
ballistically speaking, as the .280 Ross. 

To avoid the danger of using a shell too 
large to allow the bolt to be pushed full) 
home in the Ross, it is best to use only 
hand-loaded ammunition and resize all your 
shells. As before mentioned, any good gun- 
smith can remedy this defect. There is only 
one logical way to do it, but as I infer from 
Mr. Hoovler’s ad in Outdoor Life that he 
does this work, it would not be “cricket” to 
mention the remedy here. So if you are 
still at all gun-shy in using the Ross, send 
the rifle to Mr. Hoovler. He certainly knows 
what is wrong with the bolt, and as his work 
is guaranteed, any customer should be satis 
fied with the result. 

[ do not at all agree with Mr. Newton’s 
theory about what makes the Ross bolt give 
way—which also appears in July Outdoo: 
Life. During the last eleven years my father 
has used the .280 Ross on moose and othe: 
big game in Eastern Canada, and he uses 
hand-loaded ammunition exclusively. While 
at home we both used to get a lot of pleas- 
ure in working up loads for his Ross and 
my Springfield, and I can assure Mr. Newton 
that we had bursted primers in both the 
Springfield and Ross. When a primer burst: 
in the Ross, the gas enters the bolt thru the 
firing-pin hole, and once inside the bolt it 
acts on the walls of the bolt, on the firing 
pin and then escapes thru the hole, drilled 
for that purpose, thru the side of the bolt 
If the burst is bad, it may break the firing- 
pin or the main spring; but to blow the 
bolt open, as Mr. Newton avers, the 
would have to operate the bolt-sleeve by 
means of the cocking-piece, and the cocking 
piece slides freely thru the bolt-sleeve unti! 
the main-spring is fully compressed. Then 
as stated above, the gas pressure may break 
the main-spring or the firing-pin if the ga- 
not escape thru the gas-vent hol: 
quickly enough. In all cases of burste:! 
primers which I have seen in the Ross, th: 
gas always escaped thru the gas-vent withou 
doing any damage. The fact is that th 
Ross bolt, when fully closed, is stronge 
than the Springfield. I have a high rega: 
for Mr. Newton as a rifle expert, but I a: 
not in sympathy with his system of rifling 
or the way, or more correctly speaking, th 
shape of his chambers. In this respect th 
.256 Newton is the best and the .30 Newto 
the worst. 

There was one other article, also in Ju 
number, that I enjoyed very much; | refi 
to “Hunting in the San Marino Marshe- 
by J. E. Hogg. It was not his experienc 
on the marshes that held my attention; 
was the spirit in which he told of his « 
periences, and, speaking frankly, I envy hii 
for I don’t think that even a chronic pes- 
mist could read that article without realizi: 
that here was a man who had attained pe 


gas 


does 











ect happiness—living a life which made 
im happy and at the same time realizing 
is happiness. Give us more like that. 

[ noticed in some number of Outdoor Life 
where someone was complaining that the 
7.62 mm. Nahant rifle as made by Reming- 
m had no safety. If the owner will grasp 
the cocking-piece, pull it back slightly, then 
urn it to the left, he will find the rifle 
-ecurely locked. This safety is a very simple 
one, tho a bit awkward to operate with cold 
fingers. 

[ have only one fault to find with some 
who write about their hunting trips: give 
us “gun-bugs” more specific detail as to 
what rifle and load you used to bring down 
that grizzly, moose or big-horn. Some of 
us cannot take a hunting trip every year, 
so we get our fun by reading of your ex- 
periences and then dreaming, during odd 
moments in the “den,” about that trip we 
will all take next fall when “The Red Gods 
Cal? Leroy LENYERD. 


Pa. 


Rifles for African Big Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I shall be obliged 
if you will grant me sufficient space in your 
magazine to contradict certain statements 
made in recent issues that have reached me. 
| write in no captious spirit nor do I take 
any pleasure in trying to prove “the other 
fellow” wrong. <A _ shooting safari in this 
country, undertaken by one living in the 
United States, is a big proposition, and the 
choice of weapons to use against big game 
is a serious matter. I therefore write in the 
hope that my fellow readers of your excellent 
magazine, contemplating such a trip, may 
perhaps avoid bitter disappointment and un- 
necessary danger. 

In your July number Capt. Maurice E. 
Baker writes under the heading “The Cost of 
i Trip to Africa” and gives certain informa- 
tion which if applied to Kenya Colony is 
erroneous. A shooting license costs £100, 
not $300, and one would have to be taken 
out by each member of the party. Neither a 
traveler’s nor a trader’s license is necessary. 
Forty porters are insufficient for a party of 
four, and still less so if a white hunter (i. e., 
a guide) is employed; double this number 
of porters would be nearer the mark. 

As Captain Maurice truly says, a great 
deal of nonsense has been written regarding 
the kit necessary; dozens of others have made 
the same remark; however, it would be a 
great mistake, and one soon regretted, if in 
striving for lightness one were to make a 
chop-box answer the purpose of a comfort- 
able chair, or use the ground in place of the 
heavy camp bed, and if he omitted taking 
‘long a camp bath. 

If the sportsman has‘a friend in this coun- 
iry who is willing to go to a great deal of 
trouble on his behalf he can then arrange a 
comfortable safari comparatively cheaply; if 

‘t, he must put himself entirely in the 

inds of a firm of outfitters and will need a 
eep pocket. 

In your August issue Duncan Smith heads 

letter “Big Guns and Big Game” which is 
lisleading in part. He writes, “A soft-nose 
ullet is useless on African big game.” This 

a sweeping statement without any facts 
» support it. Again: “Ninety-five per cent 
{ the present big-game hunters do most of 
ieir killing with the high-power small-bore 
ifle.” True, but simply because most big 

ime is harmless and the light rifle and am- 
nunition is much cheaper and lighter than 
ie big bores. He gives a list of weapons 
irried by six professional hunters he has 
net, and while he does not state that they 
lo not also carry a heavier rifle. the infer- 
ence is such. I can assure you, sir, the white 
























The Stevens Junior—a knockout Corporation 


In rifles—the new Stevens Junior— 
just the rifle to give to your son or 
totake along yourself for small game. 
It’s a real rifle—made just as 
carefully as the old Favorite 
and Visible Loading — the 
same steel, bored and rifled 
in exactly the same way. 


Two New Models 


A .410 double-barrel gun and— 
the new Stevens Junior .22 


Just look at the new Stevens models And the price—only $4.50. You 


can’t beat that, can you? 


The latest Stevens innovation in All through the Stevens line you 
double-barreled, hammerless shot- will find the same strength, the same 
guns—the .410 gauge in Model 330. _finish—and the same good prices. 

A real .410 right straight through Ask at your dealer’s or write 
from butt-plate to muzzle. Barrels direct for interesting catalog. 
of high pressure compressed steel, 
bored with the Stevens special slow COMPANY 
process that makes them accurate . 
and keeps them accurate. And all Dent, 202. oo 
this for only $30.00. 


J. STEVENS ARMS 

















Owned and Operated 
by the Savage Arms 


No. 11 Stevens Junior, 20- 
inch barrel, round blued finish 
—military stock—knife blade 
front sight—open rear sight. 
Shoots C.B. Caps .22 short, 
long, or long rifle. Weight— 
234 Ibs. Price, $4.50. 


No. 330.410 Gauge—double- 
barreled hammerless shotgun 
—both barrels tapered full 
choke for hard-hitting pat- 
terns—case hardened—beau- 
tifully polished from selected 
black walnutstock, pistol grip. 
Price, $30.00. 


Stevens 


60th year—largest shotgun 
manufacturer in the world. 
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BC OR Srem 
2 SPORTSMAN 


American Animals (Stone and Cram).......... $5.00 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols..... 6.00 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell)... 5.00 








American Shotgun, The (Askins).................. 2.5 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans).......... . 3.50 
Automatic Pistols (Capt. Pollard).................. 2.00 
Black Bear, The (Wright)....................... . 1.35 
Book of the Pistol and Revolver, The 
(Pollard) : ... 4.50 
Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing, The 
(Miller) : . 2.00 
Bullets’ Flight from Powder to Target 
(Mann) es 25 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
(Hornaday) 5.00 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava ( Hornaday) 5.00 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Harry A. Auer) 3.00 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott) 1.10 
Good Hunting (Roosevelt) : . 1.60 
Grizzly, The (Enos Mills) a snassvescs ae 
Hunting With Bow and Arrow (Pope)........ 3.00 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 2.50 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 
(McNabb) a Berek EN a | 
Jist Huntin’ (Ozark Ripley) ssiencid aoe 
Land of Footprints (Stewart E. White)...... 2.00 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)...................... 75 
Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans).......... 2.50 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan) 1.25 
Moose Book (Merrill) ....... sdicssccen 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(Roosevelt) ; a enna S| 
Our Rifles (Chas. W. Sawyer) cass tsqisg hh 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 
wright), new and rev. edition eee 
Rifle Marksmanship 1.00 
Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward), 
7th edition ...... 14.50 


Rifles and Ammunition (Ommundsen “and 
Robinson) _.. Ee 
Rifles and Rifle ‘Shooting (Askins)... cane: | 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller).......................... 2.50 
Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller) xs ” 
Scatter-Gun Sketches (Bigelow)............ eon 

Sporting Firearms (Kephart)............. 
Sporting Firearms of Today (C urtis). 
Sporting Rifle (Winans).. cvsceg Mae 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (C aswell) 4.00 
Still Hunter, The.......... 2 
Suggestions to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 1.50 
Tales of Duck and Goose Hunting (Hazel- 

DEED) | Sccuudaccindtcvedictdsiabindevacnanaoterea 
Trapping Wild ‘Animals in the Malay Jun- 

gles (Mayer) .... 2.50 
U. S. Single-Shot Martial Pistols “(Sawyer) 2.50 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon — 5.00 





Wildfowlers (Bradford) ......... rare . 1,00 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton)..... a canaeceee ae 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins).............. 1.00 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore)........ 4.00 
Back to Nature (Newkirk) 1.00 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody, 

M. D.) x: 1.00 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart).. Sdconsimenen .. 1.00 
Camp Kraft (Miller)... 1.75 
Camp-Fires and Guide- Posts (V: an Dyke)... 2.00 
Camping Out COMET) q.nncn.nnc-esisscsecccceceseceonsecs 2.00 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).. oinetek 1.00 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)................ - 1.00 
Camper's: Ownt Book. «oo. oscckcccessscctcccioncesexe 1.00 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan) ets Sbaaxeeemee) 
Camping (Kephart) ............... eaiiakcsictecionemseeee 75 
NV OOUCTETC LRPOURTE) occ. ccnceccccchcccciscoteceococaves 75 
Camping and Woodcraft “(Kephart).. aoe ae 3.00 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter)...........0...... 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding) 1.00 
Duck and Goose Shooting 2.00 
Fox Hear ag (Harding) .. 1.00 
Fur Buyers’ Guide (Harding) . 2.00 
Fur Facts (Ahern) sees . 1.25 
Fur Farming (Harding)........................-ccccecceee 1.00 
Ginseng and Other Medical Plants.............. 1.25 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman).................... 2.00 
Holidays in Tents (W. M. Childs)................ 2.00 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins.......... 1.50 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding)... 1.00 


Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 





(Harding) pasha isaac diet taastccsasadeeer ieee meee 1.50 
RSME ee 1.25 
Knots, Splices and “Rope Work (Verrill).... 1.00 
Land Cruising and Prospecting.......... .... 1.00 
Log Cabins and Cottages...... . 2.00 
Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller)... .25 
Motor Campcraft (Brimmer).......00000000000....... 1.7 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop) vesssaent a 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, The (Miller)........ 1.50 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace)... eee 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)...... sasuc) 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard)... 1.75 
Sportsman’s W orkshop, The (Warren Mil- 

ler) > paper, $1.20: cloth...:...........5...... 1.75 
Taxidermy PD ascites Scare Bee 1.00 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce)... .. 1.00 
"ERBCKB ONE “TACKING ociccccccceccccececcoesee 1.00 
Trail Craft (Fordyce)............. .. 2.50 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy. micnitn ches 
Winter Camping (Carpenter)..................0....... 1.00 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding).......... 2.00 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


Denver, Colorado 
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hunters of this colony use much heavier rifles 
against dangerous game, and I doubt if a 
single one of them would care to include in 
his battery any one of the rifles mentioned. 
For every hunter of any experience who 
maintains that a small-bore is more suitable 
than a large with which to shoot dangerous 
game—i.e., elephant, buffalo and lion—it is 
possible to mention ten or twenty who would 
contradict him. One writer says he would 
not fear to meet the charge of a lion with a 
.30-30 Winchester. I don’t doubt his state- 
ment, but it is prompted simply by the valor 
of ignorance. It is lucky for him there is 
little chance of his putting his boast to the 
test. 

If a buffalo were shot thru the tip of the 
ear by a .577 it would have as little effect on 
stopping his charge as would a hit in the 
same place with a .30-30. If any elephant 
were hit in the brain with a .30-30 solid it 
would drop him as quickly as would a .577 
solid placed in the same spot. Now, are we 
to argue from this that the smaller bullet 
has the same shocking power on animal tis- 
sues as the larger? I think not. 

I apologize for using such obvious exam- 
ples, but they do seem to be lost sight of by 
the small-bore advocates. What they also 
seem to lose sight of is that a wound prov- 
ing mortal in a few minutes is not sufficient 
against the charge of either an elephant, buf- 
falo or lion; it is necessary to give a shock 
that instantly paralyzes the beast. 

I had dining with me the other evening one 
of your countrymen, than whom I think even 
you, sir, would have difficulty in finding any 
man more experienced in shooting big game 
in the United States, Canada, Alaska and 
Africa. Of the last fifty lions he bagged this 
year most of them were killed with the .30-’06 
cartridge, with a 180-grain hollow-pointed 
bullet, and I think he said three only, after 
being hit, had enough vitality to charge. 
By carefully placing his first shot he reached 
the chest cavity thru the shoulder and para- 
lyzed them. Now does this man argue from 
this experience that the above cartridge is 
the one most suitable for dangerous game? 
No; he is far too sound in his deductions. 
He has with him also in his battery a .416 
magazine rifle, a double-barreled .500-450 
and a double-barreled .577, in case of an 
emergency. The more dangerous the game a 
man shoots the more he leans toward a heavy 
double-barreled weapon. 

I have written at length because I con- 
sider the matter important to your readers, 
but have no intention of being drawn into a 
correspondence on “large vs. small bores” 
for hunting non-dangerous game. The only 
appeal that can be made on this account is 
the suffering the poor beast endures when it 
escapes after being struck by too light a 
bullet. If the so-called sportsman is not 
moved by such an appeal to his humanity I 
doubt if any other would move him. 

B. E. A. Epwarp BAMFORD. 


A Reply to J. N. Crossland 


J. N. Crossland has for some time been 
the center of an argument in regard to the 
use of the small-bore rifle for large game. 
Mr. Crossland loudly asseverates that the 
.250-3000 and the .30-30 rifles are quite suit- 
able for use on lions and other large and 
dangerous game. 

Now, I’d like to ask Mr. Crossland what 
game larger than deer he ever shot. How 
many did he wound and not get with his pill 
slingers before he finally killed his animal? 
Does he consider himself a sportsman in 
that he states he is willing to use the .250- 
3000 or the .30-30 on heavy game, with the 
possibility of wounding one or more of the 
particular kind of game he is after? 

Look at it from a sporting standpoint. 





Suppose the law allows one elk, and the 
hunter fatally or seriously wounds one which 
he doesn’t manage to track or run down. 
He has killed two elk when he finally se- 
cures his trophy—and the law allows but 
one. This is by no means a rare occurrence 
with men who use the type of rifle Mr. 
Crossland so strongly advocates. I have 
often killed game showing one or more bul- 
let wounds, and I once found.an elk not 
quite but nearly dead which had been shot 
thru the paunch with what I found later was 
a .32-40 bullet of the jacketed, soft-nose 
variety. How often do weapons of such type 
kill large game with one or even two shots? 
Very seldom, brother, very seldom! 

Of course, if Mr. Crossland wishes to go 
lion hunting with his pill slingers, that is 
his own lookout. Probably, very probably, 
the lion would have notions and ideas of his 
own in regard to the fitness of such pro- 
cedure; also said lion would quite likely be 
willing, maybe eager, to force his convictions 
upon the shooter. Well and good! I have 
no objections to any man using .30-30 on 
lions. For all I care he may hunt said lion 
with war-clubs, baseball bats or beer bottles. 
But I do have objections to some person who, 
in his misplaced enthusiasm, twisted ideas 
of sportsmanship, wounds and disables more 
than his share of the harmless game. 

It isn’t a question of whether or not a 
30-30 or a .250-3000 will kill such-and-such 
an animal. We freely admit that they will 
kill any mammal on earth. But I think it’s 
a question of getting a weapon carrying a 
bullet of medium or large diameter, long 
in proportion to its caliber, driven at the 
highest possible speed, sufficiently powerful 
to kill with one shot more than 50 per cent 
of the game struck. 

We all know that the best three or four 
cartridges of this type are the .30-06 
loaded with a 180-grain bullet, muzzle ve- 
locity 2,750 feet per second; next the .30 
Newton, 180-grain bullet, muzzle velocity 
from a 24-inch barrel 2,860 feet per second; 
from a 30-inch barrel about 2,950 or 3,000 
feet per second. This cartridge can, when 
fired from a 30-inch barrel, be loaded with 
79 grains of Du Pont No. 13, giving a muzzle 
velocity of 3,225 feet per second, using the 
180-grain boat-tailed Western bullet. This 
load is a bit noisy, kicks quite a bit, but 
not enough to notice in the game field. It 
has a muzzle energy of over 4,000 foot- 
pounds, and is my idea of a big-game load 
par excellence, with fine accuracy, very flat 
trajectory and splendid killing power. Next 
on the list is the .35 Newton. The cartridges 
for this weapon are loaded with a 250-grain 
boat-tailed bullet, muzzle velocity 2,790 feet 
per second, muzzle energy 4,360 foot-pounds 
when fired from a 24inch barrel. It can, 
fired from a 30-inch barrel, be given a muzzle 
velocity of 2,975 feet per second, muzzle 
energy over 4,900 foot-pounds. This is the 
rifle, the only one, which I intend to take 
with me to Africa next August or September. 

Then there is the latest addition to big- 
game cartridges which is known as _ the 
Whelen .400. It is, as the designation shows, 
a .40-caliber bullet, weighs 300 grains, muz- 
zle velocity 2,400 feet per second. It is in- 
tended to use this cartridge in the Spring- 
field, or as it is officially known, the Mode! 
1903 rifle, by removing the .30-caliber bar- 
rel and substituting the .40-caliber barrel. 
It goes without saying that it will not be 
long until this cartridge attains great popu- 
larity. 

In the hunting fields, friends, next year 
let us try one of the really good guns. 
Boost for the high-velocity, medium and 
large-bore rifles. Kill your game with one 
shot and prove that you’re really a sports- 
man, not merely a hunter. 

Honolulu. Apert E. KENNEDY. 
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Some Suggestions to 


Reformers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Now that we re- 
mers have practically eliminated crime 
nd the use of pistols with our Sullivan anti- 
istol and similar laws; have stopped the 
se of alcohol as a beverage by our Vol- 
ead act; have reduced the number of dope 
takers to a mere million or two with our 
tive legislation; and have simply wiped 
the cigarette off the calendar by our anti- 
cigarette enactments—now that we have done 
|| these things, and before we take up our 
1ext fad, that of pushing the anti-popcorn 
and chewing gum campaign, I feel that a 
1ew menace has arisen that needs immediate 
attention. I refer to the bow and arrow— 
weapons that have been carelessly over- 
looked in our campaigns against other 
marauding evils, but which have recently 
been brought into prominence by the skill- 
fully insidious writings of a California 


ircher, Dr. Saxon Pope. | 
What makes the immediate campaign the | ¥| 
more urgent is the insidious skill with which | §} 


Dr. Pope has written about archery in his |} 


book, “Hunting With the Bow and Arrow.” | §} 
To read this book is to become at once al {| . 
convert to the bow as a weapon. I confess | [| 


y own weakness in this respect after read- 





ing it. But this does not blind me to the 


menace. Think of what it will mean to our 7 0c : VALUE FOR 5 00 
helpless citizens when the stealthy, criminal a e 

night prowlers, now deprived of their loud, 
police-notifying weapons, read the alluring (Save $2.00) 
words of Dr. Pope and take to the silent bow 
and arrow! We will indeed be facing the The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines Published 
total and noiseless elimination of all honest 
citizens, of all of us reformers, and of some 
d politicians if we 8 idly by Bs se The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, cover- 
taking steps to enact the same kind o ° . . : 3 
dractio Inaiedialon: tin: Seeds’ tbe ele ing every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. 
lescence alcohol, dope, the cigarette and the 








They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 


pistol. : je 

In this case, as in these others, we cannot writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
trust the welfare of our race to mere “re- reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowledge 
strictive” legislation. It must be absolutely z . 
eliminative, as in the case of these other on how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. Many stories which are later 
menaces. If not, then these dastardly night published in book form are found in these splendid magazines 
prowlers will find means of carrying con- 
cealed on their persons the bolt, or shaft, —all for the small sum of $5.00. 
or condensed cross-bow that will silently 4 e a. 3 : 
strike down its victims. If you think this Outdoor Life is published in Denver, Outers Recreation 
impossible or improbable, let me remind you in Chicago, and Field and Stream in New York. 
of the official record of one of these con- 
cealed-weapon bandits, a Swiss outlaw by You can take the three magazines yourself or have them 


the name of Tell, who carried hidden in a : : 
single sleeve one of these weapons of suf- sent to three different names and addresses—whichever you 
ficient power not merely to topple over a desire. 

nan, but to overturn an entire kingdom! 
‘hink you that our American super-bandits 
will be outdone by a mere Swiss in short 


SSSSSSSSSSTSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SESS SETHE SSESSSSESSSRSRS CESSES SSSR EESSS GECSERERT EERE E ESSE e eee eee 


sleeves? OUTDOOR LIFE, 
And so I urge you, thru the columns of Denver, Colo. 
your helpfcl magazine, to espouse the cause, 
id push the campaign against the cruel, Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to the 
ent, death-dealing bow. Push the cause Great Sportsmen Trio. Canadian $6.25; Foreign $7.50. 


once, even before the anti-popcorn and 
uewing gum ravaging is started. By so 
jing you may be able to share the laurels Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor 


ith us other reformers—the laurels that Life and Field and Stream. Canadian $4; Foreign $4.75. 
»wn us for having suppressed the pistol, 


pped alcohol, crushed dope and elimi- mar 
ted the cigarette. Let our slogan be: Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor 
ext, the bow; then popcorn and chewing Life and Outers Recreation. Canadian $4; Foreign $4.75. 
n!” Yours for reform, 

Epwarp HuntincTton WILLIAMS. 


Calif, EES Re Sem eee Roe sink sieiuadh deanna thst 

A NEW VERSION ERENT NeT Sa ES Ee SPR TO SOON EPO ONY Eee 
Teacher—Once there was a very bad boy 
| he took his knife and cut off a cat’s tail. pone 
w, what verse in the Bible does this re- CI Y.-----nnnnenneeeeeee ence tee tteeteecneecee State Praia ret aa Se ete se ; 
nd you of? Any of these can be sent to different addresses if desired. 


Johnnie—What God has joined together, 
{ no man put asunder. 
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The Big-Game Rifle of the Future 


M. H. Goode 


growing among a 


THERE is a demand 
large number of our American riflemen 
for the manufacture, by some of our large 
reputable firearm concerns, of a new 
holt action rifle embracing the finer points of 
the best American and European hand-made 
rifles, of superb accuracy and balance, beauty 
of design, and sturdy enough to withstand 
the rigors of the scabbard in the mountain 
wilderness and on the deserts. Such a rifle 
should be so constructed as to meet the re- 
quirements of the most exacting rifleman in 
detail. The ideal rifle should be, in 
my opinion, fitted with a beautifully tapered 
26-inch barrel as carefully bored as the spe- 
cially selected Springfield barrels. It should 
be fitted with a stock equal to the finest 
hand-made stocks of our best gunsmiths, the 
design of which was made famous by Wund- 
hammer. but greatly improved by others. It 
should be American walnut, 
the grip of be 5% inches in 
circumference so as to practically eliminate 
the possibility of breaking same should one’s 
horse fall on the stock. which is not unusual 
when hunting in the mountains on horseback. 
It must be remembered that the grip is the 
weakest part of the stock rifle i 
stronger than its weakest part, whether that 
part be the stock, the action, or the sight. 
The butt plate must be of steel, well checked 
and carefully as to fit the shoul 
der. It should contain a trap door for field 
cleaner and oiler. Of course, the stock should 
be made with one of the short type of pistol 
erips artistically checked, as should be also 
the forearm. The bands for the sling should 
be so designed that they could be easily re- 
moved by the practical woodsman or hunter 
who did not care for the sling or who found 
it inconvenient. The stock should be thoroly 
oiled, as a varnished stock is soon disfigured 
from actual use, thus ruining its appearance. 
The sights should be given very careful 
consideration, for the finest rifle ever made 
would be unless it were equipped 
with good dependable sights. The Sheard 
gold bead sight is probably the best front 
sight available. The rear sight is not dis 
posed of so easily, owing to the great differ 
ence of opinion among riflemen as to the 
superiority of peep or open sights. Person- 
ally I prefer the Lyman type of peep sight, 
but one of more rigid construction than any 
on the market. I was on one hunting 
trip where four of the hunting rifles were 
equipped with Lyman rear sights. Three of 
these sights were out of order, consequently 
very unsatisfactory. I have three rifles fitted 
with as many different styles of Lyman sights, 
and at this moment all three are out of order 
awaiting repairs. These sights must be made 
more durable than at present if they are to 
attain popularity. | refer particularly to the 
Lyman No. 48 micrometer windgauge sight. 
This sight. altho ideal for target shooting, is 
woefully inadequate for hunting purposes. 
In the first place the sight is not attached to 
the rifle firmly enough to stand rough usage. 
Two small screws certainly are not enough 
to hold a sight of the size of the No. 48 firm- 
lv to the rifle. especially where the rifle is to 
be subjected to rough use such as one must 
of necessity do when carrying the rifle in the 
seabbard, using it as a staff in climbing or 
letting it bounce around in the bottom of a 
canoe. Imagine the predicament one would 
be in should he accidentally knock the sight 
off his rifle while in the wilderness. An ex- 
pensive hunting trip could be ruined if the 
sportsman neglected to take along an extra 
rifle. 
Take the case of the sportsman of moder- 
ate means, who cannot afford two big-game 
hunting rifles. It is necessary that he have a 


every 


of well seasoned 


which should 


and no 


rounded SO 


useless 


now 


strong, sturdy, he-man’s rifle capable of with- 
standing the hardest imaginable. 
Then again, what sportsman wants to lug 
along an extra rifle for the careless member 
of the party to misuse, or for the cook to 
experiment with during his idle hours, all of 
which tends to encourage the manufacture of 
a good, strong receiver sight, and a rifle of 
improved design. which will make it prac- 
tically unnecessary for the sportsman to take 
an extra rifle on his hunting trip. I believe 
most peonle will agree that one perfect rifle 
is more to be desired than half a dozen poor 
ones, 


Another weak feature of the No. 48 Lyman 


service 


is the windgauge as now constructed. The 
windgauge cannot be locked securely and 


the aperture is often moved to the right or 
left either in putting the rifle in the secabbard 
or in removing it hurriedly. due to the thumb 
screw coming in contact with the equipment. 
The thumb screw can be moved so easily in 
many ways on a hunting trip, and should the 
hunter fail to notice that the aperture was 
not centered when making a hurried shot at 
perhaps the only ram sighted on the hunt, 
causing a miss, the result is that a valuable 
trophy is lost and a hunting trip is spoiled. 
The windgauge of this sight should be se- 
curely locked just the same as the sight is 
locked for elevation. Until this is done a 
windgauge sight has no place on a hunting 
rifle. 

Of course a sportsman who wishes to use 
the same rifle for hunting and target shooting 
could have an extra bolt fitted to his rifle 
and a Lyman sight mounted on the firing pin 
for hunting purposes and use the No. 48 re- 
ceiver with the other bolt for target shooting. 
In using the former the aperture and stem 
would have to be removed from the base of 
the No. 48 and the slot filled with a piece of 
metal. There is room for great im- 
provement in the matter of an aperture rear 


wood or 


sight. This is a real problem for some me- 
chanical genius. | understand the govern- 
ment has been experimenting with peep 


sights for some time and now stands ready 
and willing to adopt an aperture rear sight 
for the Army Springfield just as soon as a 
satisfactory can be found. The main 
requirements are that it be extra strong in 
every part, a windgauge that can be abso- 
lutely locked and a sight that is positively 
fool-proof. There has been a demand for a 
sight of this character for years, yet no one 
has come forward with a dependable aper- 
ture rear sight. What is the matter with our 
sight manufacturers. that they stand idly by 
when such a golden opportunity is staring 


one 


them in the face? Where is the boasted 
ingenuity of our countrymen of which we 


read? The inventor is certainly overlooking 
a good bet when he passes up this sight prob- 
lem. The indifference and inertia of our 
manufacturers in this regard is certainly 
astounding. to say the least. 

I am convinced that a sporting rifle should 
not have a magazine cut-off. It is of little 
value to the hunter and might prove a serious 
handicap and even result in the undoing of 
the hunter should he be charged from close 
range by dangerous game, and find after his 
first shot that he had carelessly neglected to 
turn up the cut-off sleeve. In his great haste 
he thinks his rifle has not functioned proper- 
ly and he stands by helplessly until the game 
disappears or else he climbs the nearest tree, 
if he is able. 

Can you imagine anything more calculated 
to give the inexperienced sportsman a case 
of buck ague? On one occasion | observed 
a similar case when a hunter tried frantically 
for three minutes to work the lever of a Sav- 
age rifle to shoot a big buck, only to dis- 





cover after the buck had dashed out of range 
that the safety catch had held the lever down 
and that the rifle had not jammed at all as 
he thought. The point I make is that the 
excited hunter should not be required to take 
the time when game is sighted to examine 
the cut-off to make sure he has a magazine 
full of cartridges at his command, and to 
examine his sights for elevation and windage. 
It is enough of a strain on his nerves, too 
much sometimes, in big-game hunting to re- 
move the safety, carefully sight and fire his 
rifle. I have a suspicion that such weak- 
nesses in big-game repeating rifles are what 
has caused the English hunter to place his 
faith in a double express rifle, which has 
only two shots. but which does not require 
endless inspection before being fired, as there 
are practically no parts likely to get out of 
order. The target shooter can take the time 
necessary to make these endless inspections 
and, further, his rifle will not be given hard 
use, hence will not need such careful exami- 
nation. but it is worse than folly for the big- 
game hunter to use an arm all bedecked 
with delicate mechanisms requiring careful 
handling and constant inspection. 

Our manufacturers here of late seem to 
have lost sight of the efforts of our early gun 
makers to produce a weapon strong enough 
to function properly under the most rigorous 
use imaginable and seem determined to in- 
flict on the public beautiful but frail guns 
too dainty for any use except to languish in 
a glass showcase. However, they are keep- 
ing step with the human race, for as the stal- 
wart woodsman and mountaineer is being 
replaced with a weak, vacillating, chalk- 
faced lounge-lizard, so is the sturdy rifle be- 
ing replaced with delicate little pea-shooters 
weighing 6% or 7 pounds—nice playthings 
for a boy. but as “useless as a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean” when it comes to per- 
forming on the desert and in the rough moun- 
tains where a real rifle is needed. I am not 
one who wants to use the rifle as a sledge 
hammer nor yet to club the devil out of old 
Maude, but I am sick and tired of paying 
hard-earned cash for rifles which fall to 
pieces the first time you leave them out of 
the showcase over night. If you doubt the 
frailty of these miniature modern guns, just 
stop and take an inventory of the so-called 
firearms about you; automatic rifles, shot- 
guns and pistols that were never known to 
function properly for one single day’s hard 
shooting in the summer dust; rifles with 
front sights that actually drop out from ordi- 
nary handling in the office, as I once had a 
Newton do; rifles with stocks having grips 
four inches in circumference as many rifles 
have, especially imported guns; rifles with 
magazine springs too weak to feed the cart- 
ridges from the magazine into the chamber, 
as I once experienced with a certain well- 
known rifle when a bear was charging toward 
me, and on another occasion when I had lo- 
cated several big black-tail bucks, all of 
which escaped; a big-game rifle that had to 
be taken apart in the presence of game be- 
fore being able to open the bolt; a Lyman 
No. 48 sight that shot loose on my Spring- 
field; a brand-new repeating shotgun that 
jammed after the first shot at a bunch of 
Canadian honkers; a_ .22-caliber repeating 
rifle of standard make the stock of which 
dropped off after half a dozen squirrel hunts. 
These and hundreds of similar cases you can 
find upon every hand. We can thank our 
stars that most of the game we hunt in the 
United States is not ferocious, when it is 
realized that many of our so-called big-game 
rifles cannot be depended upon to function 
properly. 

Our Springfield model 1903 is probably 
the best rifle available for big-game hunting, 
but after all we must confess that it is more 
of a target than a hunting rifle or a military 
arm. Someone has well said that England 


produces the best hunting rifles, the United 
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States the best target rifles and Germany the 
best military rifles. The Springfield is not 
nearly so sturdy as the Remington modified 
Lee Enfield model 1917 rifle, but the latter 
hag never attained popularity, notwithstand- 
ing its excellent sights, stock, balance and 
strength of its actions, etc., owing to the 
fact that the gun is cocked as the bolt is 
closed rather than as the bolt is open, as in 
the case of the Springfield. 

The absence of delicate mechanism, safe- 
ties, magazine cut-offs and windgauge sights 
is what has brought about the phenomenal 
popularity of the more or less poorly bal- 
anced and improperly stocked Winchester 
rifles, models 1886, 1894 and 1895. These 
guns will stand the gaff of the wilderness, 
the desert or the frozen Arctic, and they 
have proud owners on every part of the globe 
despite their shortcomings in the matter of 
stocks and balance. They, like the Colt 
single-action revolver, seldom if ever get out 
of order—they function, they perform, they 
are dependable, and that covers a multitude 
of sins. 

The Winchester model 1895 is a particu- 
larly sturdy weapon, especially constructed 
for the roughest possible use. I have had 
two horses fall on my model 1895 and it has 
been dropped in every conceivable manner 
against rocks, trees, metals, etc., but it was 
never injured in the slightest by hard use. 
Sut the popularity of the lever action is on 
the wane. The bolt action has come to be 
looked upon as more certain to function 
properly in the matter of the feeding of the 
cartridges from the magazine into the cham- 
ber than the lever action, as a whole not- 
withstanding the excellence of two or three 
lever actions now on the market, but even the 
bolt action has been known to jam, and the 
Springfield must go down before this count 
occasionally, however less frequently than 
the majority of lever-action rifles. Especial 
care must at all times be exercised in the 
manufacture of repeating rifles to make sure 
that the magazine spring is strong enough 
and so constructed as to insure perfect ma- 
nipulation. It has often been said that 
American rifles particularly offend in the 
matter of a positive magazine feed. Consid- 
erable trouble, I understand, was reported at 
Camp Perry this year with the Springfield in 
this particular. 

The Springfield has one weakness that 
lever-action rifles never have, namely a half 
movement of the magazine cut-off allows the 
bolt to be removed from the rifle. Imagine 
the position one would be in if a grizzly bear 
were to charge from close quarters and upon 
opening the bolt for a second shot the bolt 
were pulled free of the rifle! The Savage 
model 20 bolt action also offends in this re- 
spect. I believe both of the above guns 
would be greatly improved if the removal of 
the bolt were made more difficult, as in the 
case of the Mauser. While I am not par- 
ticularly familiar with the Mauser action, I 
have often wondered if our army officers did 
not make a mistake when they adopted the 
modified Mauser action for our army rather 
than the regular Mauser action, which is 
looked upon as the standard the world over. 

I believe it more feasible for our manufac- 
turers to build an entirely new rifle similar 
to the Springfield rather than attempt to 
manufacture the Springfield under a subsidy 
from the government, as has been suggested. 
A subsidy has always been repulsive to our 
people. I am of the opinion that within a 
short time our government will replace the 
Springfield with an autoloading rifle similar 
to the light weight new Browning, which 
performed so well during the late war. In 
case the manufacture of Springfields was 
discontinued, the demand for a first-class 
commercial bolt-action rifle would be almost 
without limits. The manufacturer who is 
far-sighted enough to solve this problem by 
producing a high-grade, reasonably-priced 
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Auto Tent nig." 


EZY to put up; EZY to take down; 
EZY to pack and carry 


The Burch Nifty Umbrella Auto Tent has made great strides in popu- 
larity with those who want a tent for snugness, comfort and ease of 


handling. Made of our O.D. Balloon with heavy duck floor, water and mildew 
proofed with Burch Bark. Get full details and range ofsizes before you buy atent. 


|; «<< Buc Nifty Umbrella 


Burch Bark Will Make Any Duck 
Both Water and Mildew Proof 


Double life is assured to any Tent, Paulin or Sheet that’s coated with BURCH 
BARK Waterproofing for Cotton Duck. Lightest or heaviest cotton duck, drill 
or sheeting is rendered both water and mildew proof. Burch Bark is applied 
easily and quickly with any paintbrush. Itleaves canvas soft, pliable and free 
from stickiness or mineral odor. A gallon will cover 100 square feet, sent pre- 
paid at $2.60 for khaki shade and $2.50 for natural. 


Send for Burch Complete Camp Equipment Catalog 
FROM 232 Burch Bldg. 
ROAD TO F.J. Burch Mfg. Co. PUEBLO, COLO. 
CAMP IN 
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THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 
Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to be with- 
out it. On sale now—Cioth, $3.00 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLO. 












UY GRIFFIN & HOWE Ine. 


236 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


Makers of High Grade Rifles 


in .25 H. P., 7 mm., .30-06 Springfield, .35 Whelen and .400 Whelen calibers for target 
shooting and American and African big game. SPRINGFIELD or MAUSER rifles 
remodeled and restocked. SPECIAL equipment for hunters, including specially de- 
signed featherweight eiderdown sleeping robe. Send for circular. 
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De Luxe Auto Camps and Trailers 


AUTO CAMP TRAILERS 


Lightest, most compact, most convenient and most comfort- 
ble auto camp trailer ever built, Opens or closes ten 
* reo quicker and easier than any other trailer on market. 
Ready for occupancy in less than one minute wherever you 
stop. Contains kitchenette, ice box, food compartmentand 
two wide, comfortable beds with real springs. Electric lights. 


FORD AUTO CAMPER 
Built on same principle as auto camp trailer, but fits over 
turtle back of Ford roadster or coupe. A complete self- 
contained camping unit for cooking, eating and sleeping. 
Does not interfere with fenders or any partof car. Mounted 
in few minutes and fastens securely. Weighs only 325 lbs. 


THE KAMPER KAR 
A comfortable chair car for the trip. Sedan height when 
closed; full standing room when open. A kitchen, dining 
room, sitting room and bedroom when you reach camp. 
Opens and closes instantly. Fits on any Ford chassis. Also 
built to order in any size for other chasses. Completely 
equipped with two excellent beds with real springs, kitchen- 
ette, stove, ice box, food compartment, wardrobe, electric 
light, etc. Weight same as Ford sedan body. Cost only 
trifle more than trailer. Write for Literature and Prices. 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 











401 So. Henry St., Bay City, Mich. 
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Nitro Powder Solvent |. 


N2&9 
FOR BRIGHT, CLEAN 
GUN BARRELS 


Get it from your Dealer. Orsend us 10c in stamps 
for sample. Ask us how to keep your rifle, shotgun, 
pistol in perfect condition—free service. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2315 N. 8th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA, 




















FOR COMFORT 
AND PLEASURE 


IN INCOLN 


The Tourist’ Favorite 


FOLDING FURNITURE 


BIG, DOUBLE, COMFORTABLE BED 
STRONG, SANITARY, METAL TABLE 
BEST LITTLE STOOL ON THE MARKET 
Ask Your Dealer or Write Us Direct 


McGREW MACHINE WORKS 
22nd and Y St. LINCOLN, NEBR. 




















bolt-action rifle now will be the man of the 
hour. 

The ideal rifle should be chambered for 
the 7 mm, the .30 Gov. ’06, and for a large 
caliber cartridge such as the .405 Winches- 
ter, or better still for a cartridge similar to 
the Whelen .35 or .400-caliber cartridge. 
The ballistics of these cartridges are as 


follows: Wt. of Muzzle 

Bullet Vel. Energy 

Grs. Ft. Ft.-Lbs. 
i ef 7: a ee 139 3000 2780 
.30-'06 Remington .................. 110 3500 3000 
.30-06 Western hollow pt.....180 2720 2756 
.30-"06 Western....................... 22 2234 2446 
.405 Winchester 2204 3237 
.30 Whelen................ 2635 3855 
Ta fi 2425 3918 





I believe the .35 Whelen will find a ready 
response from a large portion of our sports- 
men who do not consider the .30 Gov. ’06 to 
have a sufficient margin of power for Kadiak 
bear and moose. A rifle for the 7 mm. and 
.30 Gov. ’06 should weigh eight pounds and 
the large caliber rifle should be somewhat 
heavier so as to minimize the recoil. Surely 
the most exacting sportsman can find a sat- 
isfactory game cartridge from the above list. 

When a superb bolt-action rifle is pro- 
duced, American sportsmen will be relieved 
of the necessity of buying a Springfield thru 
the N. R.A. and going to the trouble and ex- 
pense of having it restocked, reblued and 
fitted with decent sights, but can walk right 
up to the counter and buy a better rifle than 
the Springfield complete and ready for the 
hunt. There is a crying demand for such a 
rifle. Few sportsmen have the time and pa- 
tience, or for that matter the knowledge, nec- 
essary to put the Springfield in shape for a 
finished hunting rifle, to say nothing of the 
cost of all this work, which must be done by 
hand. Americans are prone to purchase a 
new product, and then be compelled to have 
it made over at great expense before it can 
be used. The great amount of work done by 
hand makes the rifle too expensive for many 
hunters, as a first-class job will cost about 
$160, including sights, etc., bringing the to- 
tal cost of the finished rifle to $140 or $150. 
This price is prohibitive to hundreds of 
sportsmen. The commercial rifle could be 
sold for a price considerably under the cost 
of the refinished Springfield. Further, many 
hunters would buy these rifles who now re- 
fuse to be bothered with the red tape neces- 
sary to buy a Springfield, and the trouble of 
having one refinished. Many men are con- 


tent to use an inferior rifle rather than be 
worried with trying to refinish a Springfield. 

We have witnessed great advancement in 
the last decade in the development of new 


cartridges and also in the manufacture of 
ammunition of unexcelled accuracy, but it 
is scarcely believable that there has been 
practically no improvement in hunting rifles 
in the last twenty years—the very time we 
have witnessed the most phenomenal ad- 
vancement in the sciences of medicine, air- 
craft, wireless, electricity, automobiles, etc. 
It would seem that the time has come when 
our Rip Van Winkles of the firearm industry 
should awaken from their slumber, gird 
their loins and show their stride. 

In conclusion I desire to point out that 
owing to the great fund of rifle data avail- 
able for our engineers, it would not be diffi- 
cult to produce the most perfect big-game 
rifle in the world. With a little care a won- 
derful rifle can be produced, one that will be 
the equal of any rifle in existence, one that 
American riflemen will be proud to own—a 
real rifle properly bored for accuracy, ex- 
cellently stocked and balanced, properly 
sighted, and made with a flawless action! 
Such a combination, bearing the approval 
stamp of some of our large arms companies, 
made of American materials by American 
mechanics, would prove a world-beater and 
give American sportsmen something they 
never have possessed before—a perfect hunt- 
ing rifle. 


A Word for the .38-40 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a consistent 
reader of Outdoor Life and I want to tell 
you that I enjoy reading your articles in 
praise of the .38-40, and I heartily agree with 
you in all you have written regarding it, as 
I know you are not prejudiced (as so many 
are who discuss this gun), and that you 
must speak from experience. I know from 
experience in the use of this gun that it is 
the very best all-round gun for everything 
from frogs up to and including black bear 
that has been put out to date. It has a 
husky wallop, is light, inexpensive, light re- 
coil, very accurate up to any range where 
the average hunter can hope to hit anything 
(and then it will often surprise him), and 
one shot when fairly well placed is always 
suficient. If hunters generally really under- 
stood this gun there would be thousands more 
of them in use than there are, and hunters 
would discard their heavy, mule-kicking, 
million-mile (m.m.) shooting guns_ that 
bankrupt a millionaire to shoot. 

I never could see what the object was in 
shooting the modern high-power rifle that 
cuts a hole thru the game about as big as a 
.22 and then goes over into the next county. 
What good is that “next county” trip doing 








JOSEPH MARTIN 

A New York sportsman with ideas on game 
conservation as solid as the Rock of Gibralter, 
who doesn’t believe it profits a man to treat the 
wild life of our country in any manner but 
square. Mr. Martin uses the greater part of his 
shooting skill on targets, winning everything 
from fifty’ yards to a thousand in 1923 at the 
Sea Girt, N. J., shoot. 


MRS. J. M. HILBORN 

This smiling lady is another enthusiast at tar- 
get shooting. That she is proficient in this art 
goes without saying when it is stated that she 
is a student of Mr. Martin. In the 1923 com- 
petition at Sea Girt, N. J., Mrs. Hilborn won 
fifth place in the “Any Rifle” class, shooting at 
1,000 yards, it being the first time she had ever 
shot at that distance. 
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anybody and how does that help get the 
game? 

We hear wonderful stories about the great 
distances that some shoot their deer, etc., but 
who can see a deer at those distances, let 
alone hit one? I am still waiting for some- 
one to show me some of that expert 500 and 
1,000-yard stuff that they brag about, and 
only ask them to do it at a target at some 
known range, just for a starter. 

The cold fact is that most of the deer shot 
in the eastern part of our country anyway 
is generally not over 100 yards, and believe 
me, brother, the old .38-40 will sure knock 
‘em dead at that range, or double that, any 
old day. And it puts a hole in them thar 
you can stick your hand in, too. 

Well, I guess I have raved enough on this 
subject, but I want to say in conclusion that 
you surely have the right dope on the .38-40, 
and I want to add that I am very glad there 
is someone in this country who has the “guts” 
to get up and tell ’em about it. My hat is 
off to you, brother, and more power to you! 

N.Y. Geo. H. TREADWELL. 

Note:—The foregoing was written to our for- 
mer Arms and Ammunition editor. I am afraid 
the present editor couldn’t travel along with 
Mr. Treadwell a step of the way without a devil 
of an argument.—Editor. 


Model ’17 and Pocket Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Several articles re- 
cently have appeared in Outdoor Life on the 
1917 S. & W. .45 adapted to the auto cart- 
ridges. In most ways this is one of the fin- 
est large revolvers on the market. It not 
only takes the various rimless and special 
rim cartridges, as your correspondents stat- 
ed, but in addition I have found by experi- 
ments that there are several others that may 
be used in it in a pinch. The so-called .455 
Colt cartridge as well as the .455 Webley 
Mark II will both fit this revolver and oper- 
ate perfectly in it. The former has, in black 
powder, what appears by American standards 
to be a ridiculously light charge, namely, 17 
grains of black powder or smokeless equiva- 
lent, and 265-grain lead bullet. The .455 
Webley Mark II was always loaded with 
smokeless, and a bullet weighing 275 grains, 
thus making it the heaviest bulleted cart- 
ridge used in a modern American revolver. 
But when fired it too gives the impression 
of being a light load. I have also fired in 
this 1917 S. & W. the ordinary .45 Webley— 
a cartridge with 20 grains of black and a 
blunt stubby bullet weighing 230 grains. 
This gave poor penetration, but probably 
would have fair shocking power. 

Now to mention the subject of pocket 
guns. Everyone agrees that a good pocket 
gun should have a caliber of at least .38; 
yet, while our American manufacturers will 
furnish certain .32-calibers in pocket models 
with a barrel length of 2% inches, when the 
.38-caliber is looked at the shortest length is 
3% inches and in most cases 4 inches, mak- 
ing the whole revolver 8 inches or so in 
length. I never could understand these guns 
to be real pocket weapons, as, while they 
may be carried in the larger size pockets, 
they most surely are an uncomfortable size 
for this purpose. The .380 automatics are 
much better in the matter of being carried 
by the pocket route. 

There is a foreign revolver which seems to 
me to fulfill this purpose much better than 
any present American model. The caliber is 
45, barrel length 2%4 inches, 5 shots, length 
ver all 634 inches, while the weight is only 
21 ounces—the same as our Remington .380- 
caliber automatic. Perhaps some of the 
‘ther readers have some views on this sub- 
ject which Outdoor Life will allow them to 
alr. 

I enjoy every page of the magazine each 
month. 


N. H. Wm. B. Parker. 





Echoing an Anti-Pistol 


Conviction 


The following clipping expresses the gen- 
eral feeling of the American public so well 
we are glad to reprint it for our readers: 


BLAMES SULLIVAN LAW 


Daring and Impunity of Robbers Attributed to It 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

The daring and impunity of robbers is due to 
the Sullivan law. An armed bandit fears an 
ordinary crowd as little as a wolf does a flock 
of sheep. The law is only effective as an in- 
direct protection to criminals. Formerly a bandit 
feared that some of a crowd might be armed; 
now he does not. True, the law does provide 
for granting permits, but they involve red tape, 
delay and so much expense yearly, as well as at 
the first, that few men or women arrange to pro- 
tect their money or their honor. 

Our proper liberties are being curtailed or 
destroyed by extremist or fanatical legislation! 
Some use arms wickedly, and to prevent that 
none is allowed real freedom to carry them for 
protection against death or dishonor, and the 
constitutional prohibition against such restriction 
is disregarded. Recently a man rushed next 
door and shot a criminal attempting murder. 
Tho the judge praised his bravery, he was fined 
for not having a permit to carry the means by 
which he saved his neighbor’s life. 

When the police need assistance, citizens are 
sometimes sworn in and armed; verily, the police 
are now unable to protect us, and need such 
assistance. At times it is thought best to use 
police as “plain clothes men’; why not let citi- 
zens act in that way now, so that criminals may 
fear that some such men are in every crowd? 
We are training thousands of men for possible 
service against foreign foes. Is there not a cry- 
ing present need for men that will be ready to 
put down the lurking foes we are liable to meet 
in our daily life and work? 

The constitutional provision as to carrying 
arms applies only to citizens and not to crim- 
inals (they having lost citizenship) nor to aliens, 
so that the pistol toters most in need of regula- 
tion can legally be subjected thereto by any de- 
sirable legislation. 

State and federal laws should favor rather than 
hamper the possession of arms by all good citi- 
zens, men or women, who show themselves able 
to handle them safely and shoot accurately (some 
of my girls are fine shots). I will not attempt 
here to outline proper legislation, but suggest 
that as many of our best and most alert citizens 
pass frequently from one state to another there 
is need for federal legislation, just as in the case 
of interstate commerce. The writer passes his 
summers in one state and at other seasons is 
during the day in a second state and during the 
night in a third; he should be free to protect 
himself anywhere. 

Our natural and necessary liberties have been 
so much restricted or destroyed by unwise or 
fanatical laws that respect for law is being de- 
stroyed. The criminal classes would deplore the 
repeal of the Sullivan law, as they will be ac- 
tually liable to be shot themselves when shooting 
or threatening plain people. 

DAVID PARKS FACKLER. 

Salisbury, Conn. 





Charging a Muzzle-Loader 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very much 
interested in reading Walter S. Britt’s ac- 
count of the shooting of his muzzle-loading 
rifle, and especially with the cleaning and 
loading of it. In the loading of the powder 
I would venture to suggest to Mr. Britt that 
he might get even a shade more accuracy 
from his old-time rifle if he were to adopt 
the method used by English match riflemen 
with their fine long-range muzzle-loaders in 
days gone by. 

Have each powder charge separately 
weighed in a little glass bottle, the weighing 
being done over night. Pour the powder 
into the rifle down thru a smooth brass tube 
reaching right down to the powder chamber. 
This prevents any of the grains from stick- 
ing to the inside of the bore and insures that 
every one is packed clean and dry in the 
chamber. Then with the ramrod press down 
a thick felt wad soaked with melted bees- 
wax or other fairly hard lubricant, letting it 
rest lightly on the powder; then pass the 
bullet down till it just touches the top of the 
wad, which cleans out the bore each shot. I 
feel quite sure Mr. Britt would like to try at 
least a part of this method. 

Ni. Henry WALTER Fry. 








The 
**Old Reliable’’ 


PARKER 


OR small game, like rail, 

snipe, woodcock and plover, 
we recommend a 20-bore Parker. 
It is lighter and easier to handle 
than a larger gun would be, and 
usually makes a cleaner kill. 


Of course, a Parker is a Parker 
in any gauge; same sturdy con- 
struction, perfect balance and 
unfailing action. 


The Parker Bolting 
System 


typifies Parker simplicity and 
reliability. It is a combination 
straight and tapered bolt. The 
tapered faces take up all wear; 
the flat surfaces prevent any 
lifting of the barrel when firing. 


PARKER BROS. 


Master Gun Makers 
34 Cherry Street, MERIDEN, CONN. 








TRAPPING, TANNING AND TAXIDERMY 
A practical, fascinating and authentic guide; 
price $1. Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 
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U.S. Army First 

Quality, Blanket Wool 

Lined Leather Jerkins 

$8 VALUE FOR $3.75 
Postage extra. Shipping weight 
3 Ibs What the Government 
lost yougain. Good for hunters, 
skaters, drivers, farmers, labor- 
ers, mechanics, railroad men, 
golfers or others who work or 
play outdoors. Sizes 38 to 46. 
FREE—Bargain Circular No. 54 
with big values in shoes, cloth- 
ing and guns, sent upon request. 
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Ten-inch 


home. 


up. 
ITHACA 


Box 10 





Barrel. Shoots 
a handful of 
Buckshot. The 
best gun for 
the car or the 


Catalog Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 

Single barrel 

trap guns $100 


GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Thelfthaca Auto 
and BurglarGua 


“The Double Barrel 20-Gauége 
Shot Gun you can carry on 
Your Hip’”’ 


‘ Sheriffs, Police, Pay Roll Guards, 
Bank Messengers, etc. are 
carrying thousands of these 
sure hitting protectors. 








WHY NOT ii Spring, Summer and Fall 
gathering butterflies, insects? I 


buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
my instructions, pictures, price-list. Send 10c 
(not stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus be- 
fore sending butterflies. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer 


in Insects, Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif. 











for 17 years. 





SAVE $3-°0 
oa” 


Buy Direct from Maker 


I have been the builder of the 


TUBBS 
SNOW SHOES 


I now offer direct, postpaid, 
Snow Shoes made by the most experi- 
enced Snow Shoe makerin North America 

MacMillan, Arctic explorer, was kind 
enough to place his orders with me and 
was well pleased. If you place your order 
with me you will be well pleased 
will save from $3.00 to $5.00 by doing so 
All Snow Shoes guaranteed not to sag 

Men's sizes, $6.60 to $7.50; 
$5 90 to $6.60; children’s, $4.50 to $6.60 

Send at once for complete illustrated 
folder, weight chart, etc. 


WALTER F. TUBBS 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


Dept. C, 
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Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bag 


“I saw at least 50 waterproofed sleep- 
ing bags thrown away along the trail 
—they were useless.’’ 
—Alaskan Miner 


The Fiala bag is scientific- 
ally constructed—not 
water proofed —keeps in 
the heat, leaves out the 
moisture. Weighs 5 lbs. 


Read What They Say 
“*Without doubt, you have the best light 
weight bag on the market.’ 

—Dr. C. P. Fordyce 
“‘ After 23 years camping in nearly every 
part of our country, trying out many 
kinds of sleeping bags, I can congratu- 
late you on having the lightest and warm- 
est bag I have ever seen.”" 


Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bags for Mountaineering. 
Weight 4 Ibs. 10 ozs. 

Write for Descriptive Circulars 
FIALA High Grade 22 Cal. Combination Rifle 
3 barrels. A $30 Rifle for 
ANTHONY FIALA. 25 Warren St., New York 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 
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Have read several times of the merits of the 
Marlin No. 39 .22, and have nearly decided to 
purchase one of these fine guns. I have also 
thought of buying a Remington rifle or the 
other Marlin rifle No. 38. Have been used to 
shooting a lever-action shotgun, which makes 
me believe I would take to the No. 39 quickly. 
Do you think I could better myself by getting 
any other .22? If I got this lever action would 
a Lyman rear sight go good with the ivory bead 
that comes on this gun? If not, please give the 
name and number of one so I could pick it from 
a Lyman catalog. I want them for hunting 
only.—Charles Vincent, N. Y. 

Answer.—No better handling or shooting .22- 
caliber rifle is made than the lever-action Marlin. 
We prefer it to all others for snap shooting, the 
rifle balancing and coming up like a shotgun. 
If you like lever action we certainly advise you 
to buy this gun. Yes, Lyman rear tang sight 
would be the right thing on this gun.—Editor. 


As I wanted a .22 for target practice and small 
game hunting, I decided upon the Savage 
Sporter. I read in “The American Rifle” that 
the .22 long rifle, while a splendid cartridge for 
target practice, was not ‘“‘there’’ on small game 
hunting. Now, here is what I want to know: 
Has there been any long rifle cartridge de- 
veloped since the book was written that is good 
for small game? If so, what company manufac- 
tures it? Is the Sporter a good rifle? Has it 
the same barrel as the Savage N. R. A.?—Regi- 
nald La Belle, Vt. 

Answer.—.22 cartridges may have been de- 
veloped with slightly greater power since the 
“American Rifle’? was published, but we quite 
agree with Major Whelen that the .22 long 
rifle is a splendid cartridge for target practice, 
and just about equally worthless for game shoot- 
ing. We have been of that faith for twenty 
years. Hollow-point bullets help some, but not 
enough. The Savage Sporter is a good rifle. 
The company claims a barrel equal to the Sav- 
age N. R. A.—Editor. 


What is the trajectory in inches of the new 
Remington Hi-Speed ammunition (i.e., .25-20 
and .32-20) at 100 and 200 yards, and energy at 
that range? I would like to have a table of 
ballistics for the two. Personally I don’t think 
there is much difference between the two, but I 
would like to have your opinion as to which you 
think is the better or the more accurate.—J. D. 
Buchanan, Calif. 

Answer.—Here are the ballistics of the .25-20 
Hi-Speed and .32-20 Hi-Speed, concerning which 
you have inquired: .25-20-60, muzzle velocity, 
2,200 feet; muzzle energy, 645 foot-pounds. The 
200-yard trajectory taken midway is 8.2 inches, 
the 100-yard trajectory 1.3 inches. The Rem- 
ington Company gives no figures for remaining 
velocities or energies at distances beyond the 
muzzle. The .32-20-80 Remington Hi-Speed, 
muzzle velocity, 2,000 foot-seconds; muzzle 
energy, 710 foot-pounds; 200- yard trajectory, 7.6 
inches; 100-yard trajectory, height at 50 _yards 
1.4 inches. We can’t see much difference in the 
two cartridges. Both have short bullets and 
short range. Either would be well adapted to 
shooting some kinds of small game and vermin, 
like hawks, crows, coyotes, jack rabbits and 
maybe geese and ducks—game killed around 100 
yards and not over 150 yards. The cartridges 
would shoot quite flat up to 150 yards, but 
above 200 yards would have a high trajectory. 
Neither is adapted to game larger than coyotes 
or wild turkeys. We would prefer the 25-20 
because of other cartridges which the gun would 
shoot.—Editor. 


Will you kindly advise me if the Chas. Newige 
rifle that is now being made at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is as accurate as the new Springfield .30 jar 
706? I had in mind the .280 Newton. Is this 
arm well made? I expect shortly to have G. E. 
Lewis & Sons make a magnum shotgun for me 
(12-bore). Would like an extra pair of barrels 
for dove and quail. Would like the right barrel 
as open as would be advisable. I understand 
that cylinder barrels do not throw a round, 
evenly distributed pattern. Will you be so good 
as to advise me how to have them bored? 
Would like to use 1% ounces of shot and full 
powder charge, as the doves become quite wild 
here. If I cannot purchase that load here, will 
reload shells or have them sent with gun.— 
C. Bunn, Kans. 

Answer.—The late issue of Newton rifles has 
so lately appeared on the market that we have 
had no experience with them, so hesitate to ad- 
vise you concerning them. The Lewis shotgun 
you mention as being built for you might have 


the right barrel bored improved cylinder which 
would serve to round up the pattern. I think 
that G. E. Lewis & Sons have adopted some 
kind of muzzle relief boring which might serve 
well to throw a round, even and not a close 
pattern. You cannot buy 12-gauge shells in this 
country containing as much as 1% ounces of 
shot. The Western Cartridge Company loads a 
Super X Record shell, 3 inches long, charge 1% 
ounces of shot. This ought to be heavy enough 
for doves. The writer does most of his dove 
shooting with a 20-bore. You will find some 
difficulty in procuring a powder which will not 
be too fast when topped by 1% ounces of shot— 
too fast and of too high pressure to throw good 
patterns.— Editor. 


I have taken your advise and bought a .300 
Savage, and like it fine. Now, there is one 
thing about it I do not understand. The .300 
cartridge 150-grain bullet is to have the same 
ballistics as the .80 Government 1906 150-grain 
cartridge. Now, the .300 shell is much shorter 
than the .30 Government and would have a less 
powder charge. How does it have as much 
energy aid velocity? Where do they make up 
for this in the smaller shell?—Clyde S. Lint, Pa. 

Answer.—It is a rare thing that cartridges 
are quite filled with powder, therefore as much 
powder might be placed in the shorter shell as 
would be ipund in the longer. Again, powders 
vary in strength, and a more powerful powder 
might be placed in the Savage cartridge. 


Four persons, including myself, are going on 
an exploring trip by canoes (two canoes) into 
the interior of South America, the trip to last 
about three or four months. We are going into 
both the lowlands and highlands. What would 
you suggest in the way of tents, rifles, pistols, 
about how much ammunition per person, and 
camping equipment? What is the best auto- 
matic for hunting? How about the Luger? 
What revolver is suited the best? What about 
the .38-40 New Service Colt? Will the .300 
Savage use the 150 and 180-grain cartridge, 
model .30-’06 Springfield made by the Western 
Cartridge Company? Is the .30-40 Krag a 
single-shot rifle? What spare parts should I 
take along for my rifle in case something should 
break?—Reed Farrar, Texas. 

Answer.—I’d take an ordinary government 
tent, one about 14 feet square, and one addition- 
al small tent 8x10. Camp supplies all depend 
on how much you can carry. e couldn’t make 
out a list which would be half as good as one 
you will think of yourselves. Write to the Auto- 
camping Department of Outdoor Life for in- 
formation on camping and camp outfit. About 
the rifles for South American shooting, we 
would prefer the Springfield .30-’06, Winchester 
Model 1895 for the same cartridge or for .30 
Army, Savage .300, Remington automatic, cali- 
ber .35. If we were going, two rifles would go 
with us, but this might not be necessary. We 
like to shoot, so would carry about 300 rounds 
of ammunition for each rifle. If by automatic 
you mean pistol, then the Luger should be one 
of the best to be had for hunting purposes. No 
pistol is worth a tinker to shoot game with at 
that—.22 on grouse possibly excepted. If you 
think that you are to have a lot of small game 
shooting with rifle, and cannot carry a full size 
arm, get the Marble Game Getter. The Savage 
.300 will take the 150-grain bullet only. This 
in its own cartridge and not in the .30-’06. The 
.30-40 Krag is a bolt-action repeating rifle. 
Ordinarily the parts of a rifle which might break 
are the hammer and mainspring. Occasionally 
a sight is knocked off.—Editor. 


I want some information og the Krag- 
Jorgenson rifles. Are they safe and accurate? 
Compare the recoil with 12-gauge shotgun. 
Which would be the better for hunting, rifle or 
carbine? Which is the more accurate? At 
what range would I be able to put bullets in a 
12-inch target with a Krag carbine? Could I 
make any improvements on the carbine stock? 
Could I fit other sights to carbine barrel? Could 
I reload .80 Krag cartridges with light loads?— 
T. C. Ruppe, N. C. 

Answer.—The Krag-Jorgenson rifle is safe and 
accurate when the bore is in good condition. 
It is to be understood that you will probably 
be buying a second-hand rifle, and nobody knows 
what condition the bore will be in. The Krag 
with its regular cartridge would have about one- 
third the recoil of a 12-bore shotgun. Most 
people prefer the carbine to the rifle because the 
barrel is shorter and the gun lighter; otherwise 
every advantage would be with the rifle. If the 
Krag were in perfect condition, with good am- 
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nunition, it ought to put ten shots in a 12-inch 
circle at 300, yards. You could put a sporting 
tock on the carbine, but in our opinion the 
rife is not worth the trouble or the expense if 
you hire the work done. Yes, you can fit other 
sights. Yes, the cartridge can be reloaded with 
educed charges.—Editor. 





While I was in the army during the World 
War I found I was not very proficient in the 
use of small arms. I could not make good 
scores with either the Colt automatic or the re- 
volver. As I have a good deal of spare time I 
have decided to buy a revolver or automatic and 
try to improve my shooting. Last year a friend 
showed me his 9 mm. Luger. The gun fit and 
balanced well in my hand. Altho I did not 
shoot the Luger, I thought the difference in its 
shape would make it easier for me to hold the 
gun and pull the trigger, and thus I might im- 
prove my shooting by using the German gun. 
What do you think about this? Would you ad- 
vise the Luger as an all-around gun for home, 

he target practice and the woods? Would you 
suggest the .30 Luger or the 9 mm. Luger? Is 
the Max Cook Company, 1653 Larimer Street, 
Denver, Colo., a reliable company? What com- 
pany would you suggest? And if not the Luger, 
what gun would you recommend?—E, R. Smith, 
Mich. 

Answer.—We would advise you to get hold of 
this Luger pistol and try it out before purchas- 
ing one. Sometimes the feel of a pistol is de- 
ceptive, as we learn on firing a few shots. If 
the bullets do not go anywhere near where the 
holding indicated, then the apparent fit doesn’t 
get us anywhere. We think the Luger a very 
good arm, either in 9 mm. or in 7.63 mm. The 
latter might lead to earlier proficiency because 
the recoil would be less. We do not know any- 
thing about the Denver firm you mention. 
Write to the business manager of Outdoor Life 
for this information.—Editor. 


How does the .30-caliber Luger compare with 
a Colt .82-20 Bisley model for shooting? Some 
say the Luger is the better, but I do not like their 
looks. I like the American-made guns best.— 
Bert Winfrey, Calif. 

Answer.—When you have choice of two guns, 
an American and a foreign weapon, and like the 
appearance of the American gun best, don’t hesi- 
tate; take it. No foreign pistol is more accurate 
than a Colt revolver.—Editor. 


I have a Winchester, Model 1892, .32-20-cali- 
ber, and would like to know if shooting soft- 
point bullets will wear out the rifling. You 
know the 1892 hasn’t a nickel steel barrel, and 
some say cased bullets will wear out the rifling 
in an ordinary barrel. I only shoot about 100 
shots a year.—Ray L. Jetcott, Iowa. 

Answer.—Your rifie will handle .32-20 high- 
velocity with jacketed bullet. Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company is listing that ammu- 
nition for the Model ’92.—Editor. 


On page 374, November issue, your A. and A, 
editor says that the government is fitting Spring- 
field barrels to Krag actions. To my best knowl- 
edge the government is not fitting Springfield 
barrels to Krag actions and selling them for $6 
or $7, as a Springfield barrel alone will cost 
nearly $6, and in order to fit it to the Krag 
action would require some time to do the work, 
which is expensive. Further, a Krag is not 
strong enough to handle the .30-’06 cartridge, 
and the .80-’06 will not work thru'the Krag 
action; and to rechamber a Springfield barrel to 
take the .80-40 cartridge would cost more than 
he price of the entire rifle. But the government 
is cutting off Krag rifles, making the barrel 22 
nches and fitting a Springfield front sight on 
them and selling them for about $10. I do not 
think that the government is selling Springfield 
sporting rifles, as a very short time ago they 
‘ould not furnish sporting stocks for the .30- 
caliber Springfield. The .22-caliber stock will not 
ht the .80-caliber, as the .22 has a larger barrel 
than the .80, so if the .22 stock is used on the 
30-caliber rifle it must be filled in or a hand 
uard fitted. This can be done, and it will then 

ake a very good sporting rifle—Arthur E. 

\nderson, N. Dak. 

Answer.—Thank you for the information con- 
erning Springfield barrels on Krag actions. The 
Var Department has told us the same thing. 
Ve will take pleasure in publishing your letter 
nce it contains other information. See correc- 
on in December issue.—Editor. 


In contemplating buying a gun for the average 
merican game I want to ask your advice as to 
he kind of rifle I should purchase. I am very 
nd of the Savage .250-3000, but am in ques- 
yn about the gun since I have heard so many 
d hunters talking about a powerful rifle in hunt- 
g fields —Hubert Rutherford, Texas. 
Answer.—If you are buying a rifle for ordinary 
\merican big-game_ shooting, not including 
\laskan bears or moose, you can’t do better than 
> buy the Savage .250-3000. It has ample 
ower for deer and like game, and is as good a 
ifle for the purpose as can be had. Excessive 
ower is no less a mistake than a lack of power. 
~Editor. 








Why LYMAN SIGHTS 





etter Your Aim’ 
Front Sight 


a ee : en ~ 
LONGER SIGHT BASE 


Lyman Aperture Rear Sights are mounted on tang or receiver, 
bringing the aperture close to the eye and giving a sight base half 
again as long as when an ordinary open sight is used. This longer 
sight base increases accuracy by limiting the possible error in holding. 


A CLEAR FIELD 











In aiming, your eye sees through and around the 
aperture. Your field is entirely open; not partly cut 
off, as it is by an open rear sight. You see your % 
game clearly and can cover it with your front sight % 
quickly. 





Eye Seeks Center of Aperture 


The Lyman Rear Aperture is so constructed that the 
light is strongest at the center. In aiming, the eye 
therefore naturally seeks the center of the aperture. 
Thus the rear sight can be practically ignored and 
the attention centered on front sight and game. Sim- 
ply cover your game with your front sight and your 
aim will be true. 





Front Sight Easily Seen 


Lyman Ivory and Gold Bead Front Sights stand out 
sharply against dark backgrounds and can be seen easily 
and quickly. Special front sights for target. 





Ask your dealer for a set of Lyman Sights for your rifle; or give us your 
make, model and caliber. Also ask us to send you our folder ‘‘Better Aim 
at Target or Game.”’ 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP.), 85 West st., Middlefield, Conn. 


Look for this MARK or the name LYMAN 
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BARREL 
TRAP 
GUNS 


VoNn LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 

F.-H.SCHAUFFLER . President» 

349 MADISON AVENUE 
New Yorx City 


SPECIAL . SALE 
TO FEBRUARY 157 
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From the Raw 
Skin to the Finest Fur 


Fine furs made from the skins of 
your catch pass thru just two hands 
when you send them to us—yours 
and ours. You furnish the skins. 
We do the dressing and manufac- 
turing. It is easy to understand 
why the Globe plan saves you 25% 
to 50% on fur garments, isn’t it? 
And the Globe fur style book is full 
of pictures of garments, made by 
us for other trappers. Anyone of 
them can be duplicated for you. 


Free! this style hook of furs 


When you see this book you will realize 
why thousands of sportsmen and trap- 
pers write for it every year. It shows 
dozens of styles of ladies’ furs, men’s 
fur caps, coats, collars, and in addition 
gives you information on the 
values and uses of different furs. 
Write for your copy today. 


Globe Janning Co, 
Kenneth Smith, Pres, 
258 S. E. 1st St., DES MOINES, Ia. 


TRAPPING, TANNING AND 
TAXIDERMY 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for 
farmers, hunters and trappers. The author an- 
swers thousands of questions that hunters, trap- 
pers and farmers ask every day,in language which 
is easily understood. $1.00 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 CURTIS ST. DENVER, COLO. 


FURS 


Have yourRAW FURS 
tanned and made into 
beautiful coats, scarfs, 
muffs, chokers, rugs, etc. 


Wonderful savings. Write 
for free illustrated catalog 
today. 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 


25 N. DEARBORN ST. 
DEPT. £.E., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wy BO. 
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Beautiful Furs 
Made to Order from Furs You Trap 


Send us your raw furs 
and have them tanned 
and made into scarfs, 
coats, rugs, robes, etc. 
You get better furs, greater 
satisfaction and pride 
when you have them cus- 
tom made. Besides you 


SAVE 30% TO 50% 


You will have a constant 
recollection of your pleas- 
ant hunting or trapping 
experience if you have the 
furs obtained made up for 
the use of yourself or your 
mother, wife, sister or 
sweetheart. Our 59 years 
standing in the fur trade 
is your assurance of relia- 


bility and the best possible workmanship obtainable, 
FREE Illustrated Catalog 


giving full information and latest style suggestions sent 
upon request. Send for your copy today. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


The Old Reliable Fur House 
Established 1864 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 











28 South First Street 
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Professional Coyote Trapping 
Neil W. Northey 


PART II 

The most important phase of coyote trap- 
ping is making the set. Unless the set is 
well made it will not catch coyotes no matter 
how well located it is, unless it be an animal 
which is suffering from the temporary effects 
of a collision with a skunk, which has robbed 
him of both sight and smell for the time 
being. Nothing but practice and extreme 
care will enable the trapper to make a per- 
fect set, and without this art he will make 
few catches. A trapper should be able to 
make a set so natural in appearance that 
after he has once looked away he cannot 
again point to the exact location of the traps. 
I do it in the following manner: 

Some distance from the place where I in- 
tend to make the set I leave the trail and 
make a detour, coming up to the set directly 
square with the path. In fact, if I am afoot 
I never walk in a trail I am using for sets. 
Before I arrive at the place I expect to use 
I unfold the square of canvas (mentioned 
before) and when near enough spread it 
out on the grass by the side of the trail. 
I stand on this while making the set and 
also use it upon which to pile every speck 
of dirt which I disturb. One thing I forgot 
to mention, and that is that I have the traps 
set before approaching the trail. Once 
started with the set I never move out of my 
tracks, for to do so will flatten the dry grass 
and give your set away. 

I first place the three traps (never any- 
thing but genuine Newhouse No. 3) on the 
ground in the trail in the position which 
they will eventually occupy, and with the 
edge of the hatchet outline them. I place 
them about a foot apart. After outlining, 
the traps are placed back of me out of the 
way while I prepare the beds for them. I 
might say here that from the time I set the 
traps before approaching the trail until the 
set is finished—in fact whenever I handle 
any traps—I wear the flannel husking mit- 
tens, after first rubbing them on the neck 
or hoofs of my horse or on the pelt of a 
coyote if I have taken one that morning and 
have it with me. I never use them for any 
other purpose, and keep them hanging in 
my hunting coat with the paper which I use 
for trap covering, in an outside shed, where 
they will not become scented with house 
odors when not in use. 

The top dirt, which is usually dry and 
bleached in the fall of the year, is first re- 
moved carefully and placed on a corner of 
the canvas, taking care not to disturb any 
outside of the outlines. After that is done 
a hole is chopped deep enough to bury each 
trap, except the center one, which must be 
deep enough to include the top of the stake. 
All three chain rings are threaded on the 
stake and the chains are coiled beneath the 
center trap. It is best to cut out the holes 
for the traps somewhat deeper than needed 
and then refill with dry dirt until the traps 
are just below the surface of the ground 
enough to permit covering lightly with dirt 
and not leave a high spot or a hollow. Dry 
dirt in the bottom prevents freezing down. 


The cover paper should fit nicely on the 
inside of the jaws, yet not be so small as 
to be crowded under the pan by dirt. I 
used to cover the entire jaws with paper, 
but soon learned that this caused the jaws 
to bring up dirt, especially if there was a 
slight crust on, which would hold them 
apart. Sometimes they would freeze down 
entirely. Where the paper is made to fit 
the inside, there is nothing to interfere with 
the free movement of the jaws unless it 
would be a rain followed by a freeze. 

The traps are next covered with pulver- 
ized, dry dirt until they are quite smooth, 
and lastly some of the original top-coat, 
which we have been saving on the corner 
of the canvas, is dusted over. I now remove 
my flannel gloves and drag them lightly over 
the set to pull off any small clods which may 
be in evidence, pick these clods up and 
place them on the canvas, fan the set a 
couple or three times with my hat to arrange 
the dirt as tho the wind had done it, step 
backward and fold in the edges of the can- 
vas on the surplus dirt, which is carried 
several rods away, brush up the ’ grass 
slightly where I was standing, and back 
away. There is not the smallest clod or up- 
turned stick to indicate that I was ever 
there, and what little human odor there may 
be will be gone within an hour or two. I 
shouldn’t think it would be necessary to say 
that I never expectorate anywhere near a 
set; in fact, it is a good plan never to do 
so any place along the trail you are using 
for sets, because every coyote that travels 
that way will get the scent and be on the 
alert. It may appear that I am over-careful, 
but I will say that I do not believe there is 
such a thing in coyote trapping. 

When a catch is made if the ground is 
disturbed much, smooth it out as good as 
you can, reset one of the traps, and then 
make another set about four rods from the 
first. If you have plenty of traps, make a 
set on each side of the first one. The next 
coyote which comes that way will see the 
first set and will probably fool around trying 
to see what caused it. He may run up and 
down the trail while he is investigating and 
get caught, and then again he may not. One 
never can tell just what a coyote will do 
because each one seems to have a different 
temperament or make-up than the others. 
For instance, one coyote coming down the 
trail, upon seeing something which arouses 
his suspicions, may jump ten feet to one 
side of the path and alight running. The 
next one may stop to investigate, find that 
it is the trap of some careless trapper, dig 
it up, turn it over, perhaps dung on it and 
go on as unconcerned as tho he were the 
special investigator for the whole coyote 
tribe. Eternal care is necessary; I even pick 
up empty shells after firing in the vicinity 
of a set. 

That is one reason why I never use a 
scent other than that already mentioned, as 
any foreign odor will arouse their suspicions 
and make them watchful if it does not 
actually scare them away from your set. 
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Trout Fishing and Sight-seeing 
De Luxe 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My brother and I 
were invited this summer by a friend with 
whom we have made numerous fishing trips 
to accompany him to Yellowstone Park on a 
combined sightseeing and trout-fishing ex- 
cursion, and we decided to make the trip 
after the close of the park season. We left 
Blackfoot, Idaho, which is about 160 miles 
from West Yellowstone, at about 7:30 a.m. 
on Sunday, September 30, stopping for an 
hour to make coffee and eat lunch on the 
beautiful North Fork of Snake River. West 
Yellowstone was reached at 3 p. m., and after 
engaging rooms at one of the hotels we drove 
to Madison River, about two miles from the 
station and within the park. By supper time 
we had returned to the hotel with enough 
fine trout to make a breakfast for the four 
members of the party. 

The following day was spent in a drive of 
about 150 miles in the park, covering many 
points of interest. The season had officially 
closed on the 20th of September, and conse- 
quently the hotels were not open. Visitors, 
however, are welcomed as long as weather 
conditions will permit. We took a lunch 
with us, returning to the hotel at West Yel- 
lowstone in the evening. Our car had pre- 
viously been used for a trip thru the park 
this season and consequently no admission 
fee was charged, but a permit had to be se- 
cured from the ranger in charge at the west- 
ern entrance. 

Tuesday was devoted to fishing, no license 
being required within the boundaries of the 
park. Madison River is a beautiful trout 
stream and can be crossed and recrossed 
with waders at almost any point at this sea- 

















AN ARIZONA FREAK 
The picture shown above is of a freak head, 


killed near Patagonia, 
Cliff 


trying forty points, 
iz.. during the hunting season of 1921. 


’. Parsons, who sent the picture, states that 
e print was given to him by Fred Wachtles, 
0, we presume, made the kill. 
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son of the year. It abounds in grayling and 
in rainbow, brook, native and loch leven 
trout, all of which are caught at different 
places and times. The limit within the park 
is ten fish for each fisherman per day, and 
we had no trouble in securing as many as 
we could legally catch. Along the stretch 
of water which we fished only loch leven were 
taken. These fine specimens of the trout 
family were nearly uniform in size, none be- 
ing caught which would weigh less than 
about 1% pounds. They were delightfully 
gamy and would almost invariably leap from 
the water two or three times after being 
hooked before they could be brought to the 
creel. 

On Wednesday another trip was made in 
the park, covering different points and ex- 
tending to Mammoth and to Gardiner, Mont., 
the northern rail entrance. 

On Thursday the same ground was cov- 
ered as that fished over on Tuesday, with 
equal success, and had the fishing been any 
better it would indeed have been too much 
of a good thing. Even our driver, who never 
had done any trout fishing, was able to hook, 
play and creel several of the big, fighting 
loch levens within a short time. Our fishing 
was entirely with artificial flies of a small 
size, the Royal Coachman, Silver Doctor, 
Jock Scott and Hare’s Ear being taken with 
equal readiness. 

After returning home on Friday we found 
that the fish, including those of Tuesday’s 
catch, were all in splendid condition. The 
fish had been carefully cleaned and had been 
left day and night on the covered upstairs 
porch of the hotel, spread side by side where 
they would be protected from the sun. The 
nights were cold, water freezing in puddles 
on the street, and after being exposed to the 
cold the fish never lost the firmness result- 
ing from this treatment. 

Winter comes early to the Yellowstone, but 
there is a period of a week or longer nearly 
every fall between September 20 and Octo- 
ber 10 when the weather is bright and the 
days are ideal for motoring, especially if an 
enclosed car is used. We were fortunate in 
having such weather and were convinced that 
we had visited the park at the most favorable 
season of the year. There were no mosqui- 
toes, flies or other insects, and as a result of 
rains in September the roads were in splen- 
did condition. There were only occasional 
tourists encountered or persons engaged in 
construction and road work. The leaves of 
the quaking aspens and other trees had 
changed to bright yellows and reds, lending 
an enchanting variety of colors to the green 
of the ever-present pines, not to be enjoyed 
earlier in the summer. 

Returning to West Yellowstone one after- 
noon about 5 o’clock a band of twelve elk, 
apparently in splendid condition, were seen 
feeding in a grassy park not more than 100 
or 200 yards from the road, just across Madi- 
son River. A magnificent bull, heading the 
herd, gazed at our car for several minutes 
without moving. Finally some of the cows 
waded across a bend of the river and were 
slowly followed by the bull, and disappeared 
in the pines. The nearness of these animals, 
the beauty of the river and the grassy parks 





Learn to mount all kinds of game, 
birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
now learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 com — lessons covering every de- 
partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, boys or 
women. Every hunter, trapper or fisherman in 
the world needs these won — lessons. Old 
reliable school. 75,000 duates. Success 
guaranteed. Save those fine trophies of rod 
and gun. Double your interest in_ hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Sportsmen! 


Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bagged during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
imens are now becoming very rare. Mount 
them now while you can still get them. 
Decorate your home, office or den with the 
choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
every sportsman should have. 


Learn Field 
Taxidermy! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. Learn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that ‘ 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. This is most important for every 
hunter, trapper and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 

can be made durin 


BIG MONEY spare time. Mount 


specimens sell readily for high prices. You 
can do the work for others at taxidermists’ 
lar charges. One of our students writes: ' 
"Pha have made over $550.00 during my spare 
my specimens and mounting for 
ofessional taxidermists earn as 
high as $3000 per oats and their services 
are alwaysindemand. Through our lessuns you 
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“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens. 

his book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free — 
no obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 
be dress on coupon below. Write today—now! 


Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
‘- aa P Elwood Building. Omaha, Nebr. 
me, absolutely free, your illustrated 
i fend How to Mount Game.” Also tell 
i me how I may learn to be an expert taxi- 
dermist only and quickly by mail. No 

| obligation, 
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FUR RUGS, ROBES, 
GARMENTS 


Highest skillin taxidermy combined with 
the largest fur dressing plant in the west 
makes Jonas Bros. the ideal place to have 
your raw furs made up into beautiful rugs, 


robes or garments. 


BEAUTIFUL 
CATALOG 
Just off the press—richly illustrated—tells 
cost of making up your own furs in various 
attractive styles. Send for this book today. It is FREE. 
JONAS BRO TAXIDERMISTS 
® AND FURRIERS 
1024 BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 





Protect Your Home With An 


EXPRESS AUTOMATIC 


25 Cal. 7 Shot Reg. Safety—$8.00 __ Post- 
32 Cal. 7 Shot Reg. Safety—$11.50 paid. 


25 Cal. 
3 Safeties 


7 Shot (as 
illustrated) 






The ‘“‘EXPRESS”’ is small, compact, re- 
liable, accurate. Made of finest DROP- 
FORGED STEEL, eplendidly finished. 
Shoots standard American Ammunition. 
Brand new, direct from the factory— 
guaranteed in every respect. Satisfac- 
tionormoney refunded. Send$1 and pay postman balance due. 
Write for illustrated folder of other Automatics from 
#5.90 to $16; also Rifles, Shotguns, Knives, Holsters, etc, 


Pacific ImportCo., G4 Hanover Sq., Dept. 12, NewYork,N.Y. 
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Use Heddon Tackle 
Rods. Reels, Lines & Baits 


Then you'll have 
Yooh ok 





JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Exclusive Canadian Representatives 
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True-Tone 


gf Saxophone 


Easiest ofall windinstruments 
toplay and oneof the mostbeau- 
tiful. With the aid of the first 
threelessons, which are sent free 
(upon request) with each new 
Saxophone, thescale can be mas- 
tered in an hour; in a Sew weeks 
you can be playing popular mu- 
sic. You can take your placein 
a band within 90 days, if you so 
y fon cna Unrivalled fos homeen- 
tertainment, church, lodge or school. 
In_ big demand for orchestra dance 
ina H You may have six 
Free Trial days’ free trial of 
any Buescher Grand Saxophone, Cornet, 
4 7 any Bi Trombone or other instrument. Easy 
terms of payment can be arranged. Mention the 
instrument 7 eg in anda complete’ catalog will be 
mailed to you fre 
ry BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
verything In Band and Orchestra Instruments 
7834 Bucecher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Saxophone Book Free 


Tells when to use Sax- 


and; how 
pose cello parts in 
orchestra and many 











with a background of pine-covered moun- 
tains combined to make a most rare and 
beautiful picture. 

The hotels of West Yellowstone, the west- 
ern rail entrance to the park, are built of 
logs and picturesquely adorned with skins 
of bears and other wild animals, and are 
kept open for some time after the close of 
the park season for the benefit of the occa- 
sional tourist, hunter and fisherman, and no 
small part of the pleasure of the trip is to 
sit by the big stone fireplace, filled with blaz- 
ing pine logs, during the cold, crisp even- 
ings, and discuss again the experiences of 
the day. Then at an early hour to bed, at 
the end of a perfect day. 


Idaho. Grecory JONES. 


Big Fish 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Your information re- 
garding the black sea bass caught by me is 
correct. I sent a photo to a friend in St. 
Louis and evidently he had it published. 
These fish are so common here that I had not 
considered the possible interest inland peo- 

















Craw fish (spiny lobster) caught from oil wharf 


25 miles northwest of Santa Barbara. Weight 
32 pounds, length from tip to tip 41 inches. 


ple would have in them. I caught five last 
summer (1922), each weighing from 228 
pounds up to the last one caught November 
5, which weighed 521 pounds. 

While they are by no means a gamy fish, 
the angler who hooks one would find it rath- 
er difficult to swing him overhead and let 
him drop on the wharf or boat. I caught 
one from a rowboat about one and a half 
miles from shore with a hand line (3-16-inch 
cotton line) and he towed me two and a half 
miles before getting the gaff. With light 
rod and 15-strand cuddyhunk line one gets 
some pretty good sport landing one of the 
big fellows and they furnish a goodly supply 
of very good food. The flesh, while coarse- 
grained, is very tender, fat and tasty, being 
less “fishy” in flavor than any other ocean 
fish I know of; in fact, it is difficult to be- 
lieve it is all fish from the taste, having some 
of the flavor of lobster and crab. 


They are rather slow, and their food, judg. 
ing from the contents of the stomach, con- 
sists of devil fish, lobsters and squid and an 
occasional injured fish that cannot get out 
of their way. Several years ago I caught 
one weighing 360 pounds, and noting a large 
object in its stomach, I cut it open and found 
a full-sized black loon or cormorant the size 
of a wild goose. The bait I use (when I can 
get it) is preferably a three-pound mackerel. 

Crawfish or lobsters are plentiful in the 
Santa Barbara channel. The one shown in 
the illustration was of unusual size, measur- 








Whip-tail shark with 3-foot body and 6-foot tail; 
caught one mile from shore, five miles northwest 
of Santa Barbara, Calif. 


ing 41 inches from tip of its feelers to tip 
of tail, and weighing 32 pounds. He took a 
bare hook between his big teeth and just 
simply held on like a bulldog for fifteen min- 
utes until I got him to the surface and gaffed 
him. The hook did not stick him; he simply 
held on to the curved portion of it. 

The other picture is of a “whip tail” shark, 
one of the most gamy fishes in these waters. 
This one made several leaps out of the water 
as high as six feet, but the man in the launch 
using my camera was not familiar with the 
working of a camera and missed us entirely 
when trying to get one of the leaps. This 
peculiar fish has a tail just twice the length 
of its body. The tail is a prolongation of the 
upper fluke of the tail, and is a narrow, 
tough, strap-like appendage with which they 
make the deck of a boat resound when one 








Black sea-bass caught by J. L. Hendricks 
weight 452 pounds. (Photo by J. W. Peck 
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.nded aboard. I have seen them 18 feet 
- over all. 
alif. J. L. HeNprRIcKS. 


ile on the subject of large fish we would 
to quote a few lines from a_ note received 
one of our old-time friends, Edward Crozer, 
goes out after some of the “‘big ones” when- 
he feels in need of a change of work.—Editor. 


Bob Addams, the cartoonist, has asked me 
to join him on his boat below Palm Beach 
for a couple of weeks and help him try to 
‘atch an old jewfish which lives around an 
old wreck at a place about twenty miles be- 
low Palm Beach and has been estimated by 
a diver to weigh around 600 pounds. If I 
have the good luck to get him on and the rod 
holds out I will land the beggar. I would 
like to have two or three days on the beach 
before I start in, as they are awfully sulky 
brutes, as I found out after landing a 160- 
pound one on the west coast of Florida. 
They get your “goat” because they will not 
fight, but how they do make you sweat, pull- 
ing on that dead weight all the time! 

Ne; Epwarp Crozer. 


Good Bass Water 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Medina Lake, situ- 
ated thirty-one miles northwest of San An- 
tonio, Texas, is gaining in popularity as a 
black bass fishing ground. This beautiful 
artificial body of water was occasioned by 
the building for irrigation purposes of the 
famous Medina dam, which with the lower 
or diversion dam was financed by British 
capital at a cost of approximately $7,500,000. 








Black bass weighing 8 pounds 15 ounces, caught 
in Medina Lake by H. D. Taylor. 


Probably at no other place in America are 
black bass caught with such frequency and 
certainty as in Medina Lake. Because of 
the enormous catches in 1914 of this game 
fish, which practically amounted to a slaugh- 
ter, a special law was passed by the Legis- 
lature prohibiting the sale and purchase of 
fish and limiting the catch from this lake. 
The text and provisions of the law were 
flawless, but the services of a man who had 
the courage to enforce them were unavailable 
until this year, when George D. Hunter, ap- 
pointed by the governor of Texas, commenced 
his duties as a game warden on May 1, 1923, 
which, after a closed period (March and 
\pril), was the opening date of the fishing 
seccon. Notwithstanding the threats of 
inonymous parties opposing the enforcing of 
the fishing regulations, this man stood firm 
an as a result has to his credit on account 
' ‘he flagrant violations of these regulations 
sie May 1 more arrests and convictions 
t all of those of previous wardens com- 

! since 1915. 
» have, unfortunately, an element to com- 
b. that has shown an utter disregard for 
in laws, and because of the isolated por- 
and far reaches of Medina Lake, it has 
able to operate with little fear of de- 
n or apprehension. We have been 
y commended by individuals and or- 
ations for the work we are trying to do 
he matter of conservation, and the re- 
are apparent. George A. Lawyer, Unit- 
‘tates Federal Game Warden, Washing- 





ton, investigated with the writer recently the 
conditions at the lake, and expressed himself 
as highly pleased. 

Owing to the inaccessibility of this lake 
some years ago, funds amounting to $52,000 
were raised thru subscriptions made by San 
Antonians to build a road that might be 
traveled twelve months in the year regardless 
of weather conditions, and operated on a toll 
basis. It proved to be a successful venture. 

Realizing the necessity of replenishing the 
lake, the local sportsmen again contributed, 
this time for the purpose of establishing a 
fish hatchery. The project is now financed 
and construction assured. The hatchery, 
with a capacity of about 200,000 bass, will be 
operated and maintained by the United States 
Government. 

Texas. Wittram Harrison Furzonc. 





Reported Poisoning of Quail 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The accompanying 
clipping was taken from the Arkansas Ga- 
zette and shows a very deplorable condition 
existing in the boll weevil and army worm 
infested area of the South. I am sending it 
to you hoping you can bring the matter to 
the atttention of the proper authorities. 
Probably the United States Department of 
Agriculture could find some other method of 
exterminating the pests without the destruc- 
tion of our game birds. Quail shooting is 
still good in Arkansas, but if something is 
not done it will soon be a thing of the past. 

Ark. AtFreD H. Harrop. 


THE CLIPPING 

Quail are being killed by hundreds thruout 
North Louisiana and South Arkansas by the use 
of arsenical and other poison for killing the 
army or leaf worm, which has been destroying 
cotton. 

The birds are reported to be eating the worms 
after the latter have been killed by means of the 
arsenate solution, and this results in almost in- 
stant death for them. The birds will meet with 
extinction unless a remedy is found, it is said. 


Editorial note-—Mr. Harrop’s letter, to- 
gether with the newspaper clipping, were 
both forwarded to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with a letter asking for 
reliable information on the subject. The 
answer, received from the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, follows: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Your letter of Septem- 
ber 6 upon the subject of the poisoning of quail 
by eating arsenical and other poisons used for 
killing the cotton leafworm has been referred to 
this office for attention. In reply I will say that 
this Bureau, in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, has been trying to get some 
convincing evidence of the reported poisoning of 
quail by this means. So far, outside of news~ 
paper reports, such information has been very 
meager. If your correspondent can furnish any 
definite information, that is, as to how many 
dead quail he has found per acre of the poisoned 
field, or some such data as that, we shall be 
very glad to have it. 

Wash., D. C. J. L. WEBB, 

Entomologist, Acting in Charge, 
Southern Field Crop Insect Investigations. 

Note.—Have any of our readers in the 
South anything to offer by way of personal 
observations which would help to brand these 
newspaper reports as either true or false? — 
Editor. 


Eradicating Carp with Dynamite 

According to press dispatches, the Game 
Protective Club of Okanogan, Wash., was 
successful in the use of dynamite for the 
eradication of carp in Green Lake, so that 
the water might be stocked with trout. About 
400 shots were fired by a fleet of four boats 
working under the direction of Harry E. 
Stark. Each shot consisted of three or four 
sticks of dynamite detonated at regular in- 
tervals. Those who saw the work expressed 
the opinion that it was the most successful 
they ever had witnessed, among whom were 
George B. Pratt, a member of the county 
game commission, and Vernon Johnson, coun- 
ty game warden. 
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BARGAINS 


We Are Closing Out All of Our U. S. 
Army Goods—Get Our List 











These are the genuine Creaghe-Osborne 
Marching Compasses which were made for the 
army by the Sperry Gyroscope Co., N. Y., ata 
cost of $24.50 each. 


Sale hap Ge ™ en * 


New U. S. Army 
Leather Jerkins 


$3.45 


Postage 30c Extra 


These Jerkins are 
made of choice lea- 
ther and have O.D. 
wool Melton lining. 
Sizes 36 to 46. 


a) All goods sold sub- 
ject to your exami- 
nation. 





General Camp Outfitters 


MICHIGAN TENT & AWNING CO. 








1735 Lysander Street Detroit, Michigan 


HAIR GROWS 


When nourished NA- 
TURE’S WAY. No Ton- 
ics, Salves, Drugs. or 
Electricity. Wesend our 
Vacuum Cap on 60 days 
FREE TRIAL to people 
who show that they are 
willing and able to pay if 
satisfactory. Used ten 
minutes daily. Try it 60 
days at our expense. 

Bookiet on Hair and its growth mailed free Sealed 


ERN VACUUM CAP CO., 
ya nl Blk. DENVER, COLO. 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing adverti advertisers 


SLEEF In Your Car! 


Why bother with 
a clumsy tent 
when you can 
sleep with com- 
fort in your car? 
A tent is a nuis- 
ance to carry and 
not much fun to put up after a tiring 
day’s driving. Once installed, one of our 
beds can be put up in your car in two 
minutes time, and when notin usecan be 
stowed away as you would a golf bag. 


Use a Foldaway bed and avoid paying 
hotel and garage bills. Can be quickly 
installed in your car and provides plenty 
of room for twolarge people. Ifyou sleep 
in your car you need have no weather 
worries—stop and sleep anywhere. 


Foldaway beds are ready for instant use, 
easily carried, weigh only 13 to 14 Ibs. 
Easy to set up—do not injure your car. 
Price for closed or open car models— 
$14.50. Write for details. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Mail your order today—pay postman or 
expressman on delivery. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. Agents 
wanted. Order from 


OUTERS EQUIPMENT CO. 
320 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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Crows—the Enemy of Wild Life 


If there is any one living thing which de- 
serves the maledictions of sportsmen more 
than another it is without question the crow. 
In the realm of wild life he is the master 
criminal. His entire life is spent in robbing, 
murdering, home-breaking and rapacity. His 
every act is a crime of the blackest water. 
He is a glutton; nothing is so choice or so 
filthy but that it is acceptable to him for 
food. From the carrion upon which he has 
been feeding he flies to the farmer’s cherry 
orchard for dessert. On the way he stops 
to pillage the nests of song and game birds 
which his evil eyes spy out, and to scatter 
the germs of hog cholera and other deadly 
diseases, which are encrusted on his dirty 
feet, among the farmer’s stock. He invades 
the fields of sportsmen, where he kills young 
game birds and animals, destroys nests and 





It is needless to say that the crow which started 
to pillage this lark’s nest was killed by a gunner. 
otherwise there would have been no eggs remain 





eggs, and makes life unbearable for the adult 
wild life. 

Sportsmen are tiring of the vicious prac- 
tices of this pirate, which rob them of their 
source of sport, and are up in arms against 
the whole crow tribe. Many hunters are 
forming vermin clubs in an organized effort 
to exterminate them. 

Believing that he might add something to 
the knowledge of sportsmen which would 
help them in their campaign against crows, 
B. H. Warren, formerly State Ornithologist 
of the state of Pennsylvania and the author 
of a number of books on bird topics, recent- 
ly spent three weeks in the islands along the 
eastern shore of Virginia, investigating the 
habits of the crow. The things he saw there 
are indeed a revelation. 

We are sorry that lack of space prohibits 
giving his complete report here. The follow- 
ing extract will, we believe, be enough to 
give some idea of the conditions which exist 
where crows are in evidence, and will show 
the necessity for combined efforts among 
sportsmen toward the extermination of this 
pest. Mr. Warren says in part: 

On Cedar Island, about eighteen miles south 
of Chincoteague, I found five crows’ nests. 
There was a colony of about forty crows on 
this island, showing that a number evidently re- 
sorted there as a feeding station, besides those 
which nested there. In an hour and twenty 
minutes, under these five nests and within a 
radius of 150 yards, I found fully 2,500 egg 
shells of game and non-game birds which had 
been eaten by crows. Three of these nests con- 
tained young. Under one of these low cedar 
trees where there were two crows’ nests, one of 
which contained four young almost ready to fly, 
I picked up 197 eggs at the base of the tree 
which covered a space of not more than four 


feet square. They were piled up. Seventeen 
days later I went back to this island. Under 
the same tree containing the two nests which 


we had found on our first visit, and at the bot- 
tom of which were 197 eggs, I found 125 more 
eggs. with at least 150 more in a radius of 
twenty-five yards from that tree. I had cleaned 
up the previous eggs so that the number of new 
shells showed how voracious the crows were. 


The foregoing in itself tells a story. Ad- 





B. H. Warren on Revell’s Island June 21, 1923. Egg shells found under seven or eight trees at edge 
of woods near marsh. From four to twenty shells in each place, chiefly eggs of clapper rails, some 
willets, laughing gulls, and a few terns. No nest near these egg remains 


ditional words should not be necessary to i 
duce every sportsman to resolve to devote 
least a part of his time and money toward 
helping along the campaign against this game 
destroyer. ; 





Forests—Their Uses and 
Reservations 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Many kinds of fo: 
ests exist all over the earth’s surface relative 
to climatic conditions, and also in accord- 
ance with the soil’s fertile aptitudes. Al) 
these are being devastated in a manner that 
is more or less appalling. 

Take for example the sturdy oak, whicl) 
until a few years ago existed in the north 
temperate zone most abundantly, and con- 
sider its many uses for the benefit of man 
kind. The soil suitable for the use of the 
oak, as well as the maple family, is wonder. 
fully adapted to the growth of small grains. 
Think what this means if no more of this 
kind of trees are planted in the future. 
Study their uses in the structures appertain- 
ing to the sheltering of man. For finishing 
of all kinds this great sturdy tree furnishes 
a material unsurpassed in quality of appear 
ance or in durability. 

In considering the trees related to the ever. 
green family I find that white pine, which 
grew abundantly to great heights in the north 
central part of the United States, is prac- 
tically exhausted except for a few trees held 
in the forest reserve. Think what this means. 
I cannot for the life of me see why the pub- 
lic continues to sleep on this point. For the 
soil that is suitable for the growth of the 
evergreen family is of practically no use for 
any other growth of vegetation except of 
minor importance. 

Take heed of this at once and force the 
Legislature of your state to do something 
along this line of directing the public or 
educating them into a habit, like some of the 
countries of Continental Europe, of planting 
a tree where one has been cut down. 

There is much timber standing in the 
North Pacific Slope of the United States. 
running into British Columbia. This should 
be strictly reserved and attended to relative 
to forest reservation, and the prevention of 
fires. Many trees are being cut down that 
should be left standing for at least a decade, 
which would make their use far more effec- 
tive, for now they are in a premature stage 
of growth. 

I also call your attention to the relation 
forests bear to the life and abode of wild 
animals and members of the feathered fam 
ily. Where will the innumerable birds that 
depend upon the trees for sustenance go 
when their habitation is destroyed? Why. 
disappear, of course. No other ‘avenue is 
open. Many birds have become extinct thru 
this cause alone. They have gone where the 
trees have gone. It is needless to mention 
any particular member of the feathered fam- 
ily as relative to trees and their uses—they 
are too numerous in number. 

Many kinds of wild animals, particular!) 
of the split-hoof family, live in forests. | 
have in mind more particularly the deer and 
the elk. If man in his attitude to these kings 
of the forest continues as in the past, future 
generations will be unable to look upon these 
except in a few scattered places, such 3s 
public parks. 

In closing I do not intend leaving out tho:e 
who enjoy camp life. Most forcibly wou! 
call their attention to the danger of leav: 
their camps with a smoldering fire in prog 
ress. They are most guilty of the many fire 
which have destroyed our forests and 
dangered human life. 
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Calif. Burton C. Brown 
More game and a place where all «in 
shoot it—that’s what the Ground-Gune 


Refuge Bill means. 
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lack Bear in Relation to Stock 


An effort is being made by the stockmen 

California to repeal the law protecting 
ie black bear (Ursus americanus). The 

mplaint against the bear is based on the 
llegation that he is destructive to stock. 

[ have no doubt that most of these men 
incerely believe that the bear does kill 
tock, but I am convinced by my own experi- 
ence that these men are being misled by 
:ppearance and misinformation. 

| myself have hunted since I was 10 years 
iid and have traveled on foot more than 
30,000 miles over the mountains of Cali- 
fornia, hunting and trailing different kinds 
f game. About 15,000 miles of this dis- 
tance has been covered while hunting moun- 
tain lions. For several years before I was 
employed to hunt lions for the California 
Fish and Game Commission I made a busi- 
ness of conducting deer hunting and fishing 
parties during the open season, and hunting 
bear, lion and bobcats during the fall and 
winter. At that time I found the average 
bear to be worth about $50, including hide 
and the meat and lard, which was used by 
my family. The same bear, if killed during 
the summer, would not. be worth anything 
for any purpose. 

During my many years of sportsmanship 
| have bagged 42 bears, 155 mountain lions 
and 200 bobcats. When I entered the em- 
ploy of the Fish and Game Commission on 
January 1, 1919, I immediately began break- 
ing my dog from running bears, and special- 
ized on hunting lions. Nearly all of my 
hunting was done where bears were from 
five to ten times as numerous as lions, and 
on account of using thoroly trained lion dogs 
| have had many unusually favorable oppor- 
tunities to correctly check up on _ reports 
where bears were accused of killing stock. 
Every such report I have investigated I have 
found the bear to be innocent of the killing. 
llowever, I can easily realize why the aver- 
age stockman gains the impression that the 
bear kills his stock, for while hunting bear 
and lion I have found hundreds of carcasses 
of deer and domestic stock that were killed 
by mountain lion and eaten by bears. The 
lion seeks out the bedding grounds of sheep 
during the night and slays several sheep in 
a few minutes, or he lies in the brush on 
the range and kills sheep during the day, 
in either case eating only the liver and part 
f the hams, leaving the balance to decay. 
[he bear which is a natural scavenger, is 
ittracted to the range by the odor of the 
decaying carcasses, and stays there, living 
on the kills left by the lion. The sheep de- 
stroy the lion tracks on the range, so when, 
on account of the odor, the herder finds the 
sheep carcass, the bear has already been 
there and trampled the ground around the 
ills. Then the bear is accused of making 
he kills. 

One example of the kind was last October, 
tile on my way into Big Squaw Creek in 
asta County, when I met a sheep man 
rom Dunsmuir, who was driving his sheep 

: of the mountains for the winter. When 
asked this man if his sheep had been 
ithered by lion during the summer, he 
swered that they had rot, but that he had 
st about a hundred sheep by bears. When 

suggested that the sheep had probably 
en killed by lions, he very emphatically 

ted that they had not, as there had not 

‘n any lion or lion signs on his range at 

time during the summer, but that bear 
ns were numerous. He said, “I know it 

s bear’s work, for: I know the work of 

irs and could not be mistaken.” On the 
ength of this information I immediately 

nt onto this man’s sheep range which he 
| just left, and bagged ten lions during 
ie days of hunting, and about the same 
ne a man by the name of Morgan bagged 


e lions just off the western edge of the | 


me range. Every oné of these fifteen lions 
suld have been living on sheep all summer, 


Aiea, . . « GIRS 
25-20 cal. . . $23.50 
32-20 cal. . . $23.50 


LL the fine points of the pop- 
ular last year’s model—plus 
some new refinements that make 
this the finest repeater you ever 
saw for all kinds of small and 
medium game. 


Just look at that bolt action for 
example—notice how it cocks? 
Half on the opening movement— 
half on the close—just glides 
along—it’s so smooth. 


The loading is quick and posi- 
tive. You simply push in the box 
magazine holding five cartridges 
—then after shooting them all, 
just slip out the empty maga- 
zine and slip in an extra loaded 
magazine. 


And no wonder you can get a 


From woodchuck to wolf — 
the new Savage Sporter 


will drop them all— 


good bead—the sturdy hi-power 
rifle sights are new refinements 
—unusually strong and accurate 
—a German silver front sight 
and flat topped elevator adjust- 
ment rear sight. 


Safe and quick, too—the safe- 
ty is worked by the thumb of the 
firing hand when the rifle is in 
a shooting position—no waste of 
time there. 


And finally take one more look 
at the prices. Only $23.50 for a 
.25-.20 or .32-.20 repeating rifle 
—the lowest price of any rifle 
made in these calibers. 


Write us for interesting cat- 
alog describing the details of 
the new Sporter and the com- 
plete line of Savage firearms 
and ammunition. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 625 Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company 
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COAT MAKING A 
SPECIALTY 


Send in your raw 
hides. Get them 
tanned and made 
up into coats. 


We are experts 
in the line of 
making coats and 
can make any 
style from any 
style book. We 
also make all 
kinds of Ladies’ 
Furs and Chok- 
ers. 


W. W. Weaver 


Custom Tanner 
Reading, Mich. 


















SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS 
—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
832 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular 
free. OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Atiraci Wild Ducks 


Wild ducks naturally migrate to the al 
feeding grounds. Attract them in large 
numbers by planting 

TERRELL’S WILD RICE 
Wild Celery, etc., in lakes, ponds and 
marshes. Discount on February orders. 
= Literature—advice. 

Write TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
: Dept. B 269 Oshkosh, Wis- 



















= AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 








BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES. OKLAHOMA 




















BIG GUN SALE 


Every Gun New and Genuine 







mae x AQ 
World Famous Sy ~ ce wy iE 
30-Cal. German v SAN A 
LU GER ve ¥ 
9 SHOTS— $1 5.00 ‘ 


4-in. Barrel 


Officer’s Model, slightly 
used,9mm genuineGerman 


Luger, -in. barrel, $ 
factory congivion ..........s..<cccncance 20 


Extra Luger Magazines___._______________ $1.50 
Detachable Luger Stock ______.__________$ 1.50 
Special Luger Holster___________________- 1.50 
25 Cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots______ 10.50 
32 Cal. Mauser Automatic, 9 shots_______ 10.50 
25 Cal. Ortgics Automatic, 7 shots_______ 8.50 
32 Cal. Ortgies Automatic, 8 shots_______ 9.00 
380 Ortgies, 8 shots__._............_____ 10.00 
AMMUNITION SPECIALS 
30 Cal. Luger, per hundred ___.____________ $2.75 
9 mm. Cal. Luger, per hundred___________- 3.50 
25 or 32 Automatic, per hundred__________ 2.00 
Special Mauser Leather Holster__________ $1.50 


Send your order with $1.50 deposit and we will 
ship C. O. D. subject to your examination for 


the balance. 
Established 1878. No Catalog. 
MAX COOK 


1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 

















and probably were doing so, at least part of 
the time. 

Another example of this kind was the 
case of Charles Ralph, who was raising goats 
in Tuolumne County. Ralph had lost 300 
goats one year, and he told me that there 
were five lions and several bears killing his 
goats. I bagged one large male lion on the 
first day, and found the lion’s stomach con- 
tained goat meat. Saw signs of several 
bears on a range, but found no more lion 
signs during five days of hunting. A year 
and a half later Ralph wrote to me, stating 
that he had not lost any more goats nor seen 
any more lion signs. After the lion was 
killed, the goats were not molested. This 
one lion had apparently destroyed 300 goats 
in one year, and several bears had been 
living on the kills after they were abandoned 
by the lion. Naturally the bear was blamed 
for part of the damage. 

While I was hunting lions in El Dorado 
County last August, in company with Frank 
Newbert, we were informed two lions had 
killed 100 sheep within twenty-five days at 
the head of Alder Creek. Mr. Newbert and 
I arrived at this range about two days after 
the sheep had been moved out, but a cattle- 
man by the name of Johnson took us to 
where one lion had killed a sheep about 
three days before. We could plainly see by 
the tracks that the lion had killed the sheep 
and dragged it for about a half mile and 
hidden it in a thicket of fir saplings. We 
found the remains of several sheep near this 
thicket, and all of them had been devoured 
by bears, only the hide and bones remaining. 
We trailed this lion, which was a very large 
male, for about a mile and then found the 
fresher track of a lioness, which we followed 
until 2 o’clock in the afternoon, when we 
found where the carcass of a sheep had been 
dragged across a flat; we then followed the 
drag for about 200 feet and found the kill 
in a thicket of fir trees. This sheep had 
apparently been killed about 9 o’clock the 
evening before, and two bears had already 
found the carcass, devoured part of it and 
then bedded down nearby, leaving only 
when they heard the hound baying on the 
lion trail. The bears had destroyed the lion 
tracks and scent around the carcass, and it 
was necessary to circle at a distance of 100 
feet to again find the lion tracks, which we 
followed unsuccessfully until dark. Early 
the next morning we returned to the kill in 
order to get her fresh tracks if the lioness 
had returned to the kill. The lioness had 
not returned, but two bears had been there 
and devoured the remains of the sheep. I 
called Mr. Newbert’s attention to the fact 
that all the evidence around the kill had in- 
dicated that the bear had killed the sheep. 
We then back-tracked the drag for about 
300 feet to the place where the sheep was 
killed. Then we could plainly see the 
tracks made by the lioness when she rushed 
from cover and struck down the sheep, thus 
proving the lioness the slayer. This lioness 
had apparently killed this stray sheep about 
9 o’clock in the evening, dragged it to cover, 
taken a feed, and then left the place with 
no intention of returning for another feed, 
for I tracked her for three days and killed 
her twenty-five miles from this place. Dur- 
ing the next few days I tracked the male 
lion around his beat, which at one place was 
twenty-five miles from the sheep range. 
When I killed him he had almost reached 
the sheep range again. 

A lion travels a definite beat over about 
100 square miles, usually making his rounds 
every four or five days. When the summer 
sheep range is on or near the lion’s beat at 
any place, the lion may kill several sheep 
within a few minutes some time during the 
night, take one feed and then continue on 
around his beat, make a kill or two at some 
other point and not return to the range for 
several days; in the meantime, the bear is 


| attracted to the range, where he stays, living 


on the sheep carcass left by the lion. Fresh 


bear signs are seen every day on the ranze 
and around the carcass, and it is not su:- 
prising that the bear is blamed for the dani. 
age done by the lion. 

In every instance that I have personal!y 
investigated where bear have been accused 
of killing stock, I have found the slayer to 
be a lion, except in a few cases where cov- 
otes were responsible; in fact, I have never 
known a bear to actually kill any large ani- 
mal, either wild or domestic. 

The mountain lion is a strictly carnivorous 
animal, and in his natural state demands 
meat freshly killed by himself. In the sum- 
mer a carcass will quickly taint, and in 
winter it will freeze; for these reasons the 
lion will make a fresh kill for his feed wher- 
ever possible. On the other hand, the black 
bear is not by nature a killer, for he does 
not need to depend on this method for a 
living. While he will travel a long way to 
eat putrid meat, still he can get plenty 
without it. His food list is a long one, con- 
sisting of acorns, fruit, berries, nuts, ants, 
yellow jackets, roots, grass and wild clover, 
all of which I have personally known wild 
bear to eat. 

In my opinion the black bear is a splendid 
game animal, valuable for meat, lard and 
fur when killed in the fall or winter. I do 
not believe that he can be considered a men- 
ace to stock or game, but that he has been 
wrongly accused on general appearance for 
the damage done by mountain lions and 
coyotes, and that the complaints largely are 
made by people who had no reliable method 
of investigating the circumstances, or had 
neglected to do so, assuming that bear signs 
around the carcass of stock were conclusive 
evidence that the bears were responsible for 
the loss of the stock.—(Reprinted from 
“California Fish and Game.”) 

Calif. Jay Bruce, 

State Lion Hunter. 


The Outdoor Life Prize 

As announced last month, the Outdoor 
Life prize fund closed December 31. We 
had hoped that we might announce the one 
to whom the award was made, in this issue, 
but owing to the fact that the committeemen 
are so widely separated, and with the holi- 
day season at hand, no award has been made. 
The committee, composed of John B. Burn- 
ham, president of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, 233 Broadway, New 
York City; Aldo Leopold, secretary New 
Mexico Game and Fish Protective Associa- 
tion, Albuquerque, N. M.; and Capt. Roy S. 
Tinney, Chatham, N. J., is busy working on 
the award, which will be announced in the 
first number of Outdoor Life following thei: 
decision. 

New contributions are: S. W. Aarnes. 
Sacred Heart, Minn., who gave $3, and Wm. 
A. Mathewson, Kalamazoo, Mich., who sent 
$2. This brings the total amount of the 
prize fund up to $297.75. 


Wanted—A Remedy 


Game laws are a bit out of joint here. 
We cannot kill deer in this county, but 
Nevada the law allows two in the fall. 
is common talk that we feed the deer 
Southern Idaho and they migrate to Neva‘: 
and are killed. To get around that, goss 
says that Idaho hunters get a Nevada licen 
for $10 and then go over near the state li 
and get their deer in this county. A p 
petual closed season is “bunc”; it outla 
the game, and everyone forgets it, and 
gradually disappears. Note the antelo; 

Idaho. Roy Parnter. 
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Have you asked your representatives ” 
Congress to vote for the Ground-Gar « 
Refuge Bill when it comes up? A letter 
week to them will bring them to realize t ¢ 
importance of this measure. 
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Compiled by J. Frank Callbreath from the Official Measurements 


Kecord of Game Killed in Cassiar District for Year 1923. 
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* Two Fannin and One Stone Sheep 


World's Record Osborn Caribou. 


t The 


One party saw seventeen. 


plentiful. 


Grizzly bear very 


Both moose and caribou nearly two weeks later than usual shedding the velvet. 


Mild with some rain. 


good. 


Weather conditions fairly 





Before you select your new Rod for your 1924 
fishing ask your Dealer to show you a GRANGER. 
You will be more than pleased with its perfect action and 

balance, its wonderful power per ounce of weight, its ex- 
cellence of materialsand workmanship, and beauty of finish. 


We have devoted our entire attention for years 
to making Rods of genuine quality for both fly and bait 
fishing, and have developed in the GRANGER the 
Rod of supreme strength and resiliency. 


Every GRANGER Rod is scientifically made from the very 
best grade,extra hard Tonkin bamboo,improved by our 
special processes and accurately tapered. Six-strip 
constructionthruout. Bachrod personally inspected 
by Goodwin Granger before leaving our factory. 

Most leading Dealers nowcarry GRANGER Rods, 
but if yours cannot supply you, write to us, tell- 
ing the kind offishing for which Rod isintend- 
ed, and let us help you select theGRANGER 
| best adapted to your needs. 
Prices range from $45, for our finest 3-piece Tour- 
nament GRANGER Fly Rod with extra tip,down 
to $20 for our “Denver Special” Fly Rod. Bait Rods 
4 at$28and$20. All with partitioned 
cloth bag and aluminum case. 
Write for our 1924 Catalog 
of Fly and Bait Rods. 





“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado 





SMITH GUNS 4235 MADE For 


HARD USAGE 
Reliable—durable— never rattle, never shoot loose. 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘The Gun that Speaks for Itself’’ 


The longer you shoot a Smith Gun, the tighter it gets. Write for Catalog No. 323. 


THE HUNTER ARMS COoO., INC. 
FULTON, N. Y. 


McDONALD ¢& LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 











BACK | O NA | URE Thos. W. Lawson says it is “body-shaking, 


lung-tearing, side-splitting . . . I hys- 
By NEWTON NEWKIRK tericked, rolled over the library rug, and in 
my —_ gleeful ,contortions nearly rolled 
No funnier bit of typical Ameticz ee re ee Gree: . , 

has ever been written to this ponte Aa [ think your bool splendid. . . . You 
: : , . have a spontaneous style that is admirable,” 

of two amateur sportsmen who go “back to says Walt Mason. 
nature” on a hunting and fishing trip. It is “I sat last night and read your book and 
a rare bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor laughed and laffed and Ia@rfed and guffawed 
enlivened by illustrations made by Newkirk and got up and yelled from pure joy. It is 
himself in a style of drawing that is as orig- my idea of an unflawed gem.”—George Fitch. 


inal and entertaining as his literary method. PRICE $1.00, Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 











LONG RANGE NAVAL OFFICER TYPE 


BINOCULARS 


Wide Angle Stereo-Prism 
10 Power $ Nota 
$75 Value 2 7 War Glass 


Taking advantage ofthe foreign exchange, we purchased 
these extra powerful binoculars cheaper than we could 
have purchased inferior war glasses. 
BRAND NEW 10x30mm., long type, extra powerful 
stereo-prism binoculars. Central focusing with different 
eye strength and width adjustments. Weigh but 20 oz. 
Large field of view with wonderfulillumination and defi- 
nition. As eacy to hold as most sixes. By actual com- 
parison, they equalled the best make German 10x46mm. 
binoculars selling for over $100. Complete with case and 
straps, $27. 
Brand New 8x27mm. similar to above, $18.50. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money returned. 


8x27, $18.50—Like Above 
CATALOG FREE—OVER 100 GLASSES 


America’s Leading Binocular House 











DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 0-2, Elmira, N.Y. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES | 
(Pat. by J. A. McGuire) || 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight ofthat 
trophy. With a pair of 
OUTDOOR LIFE Hunt- 
ing Scales in your knap- 
sack you are prepared 
to give them the exact 
weight of the big game 
killedon yourtrip. That 
will be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; ca- 
pacity of other side when 
using small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds. 

Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighsonly %4-pound. 
Withthehooksandrings 
folded the scales occupy 
a space the size of a 
sandwich. 


Price $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 


WILD GAME PICTURES 
Saloon Amidst Their Natural 


| Surroundings 


b 24 subjects. 
“) Pos tcards- 
| 5x7, 7x11,11x14 
j and £2: s 20. 
Other sizes to 
| order. 


| Send for De- 
scriptive Cir- 
cular. 


Wild Oni Picture Co., Gardiner, Mont. 
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Ee is, Mink a and 
Catch Fish, yy animals in large num- 


— with our new 
folding, galvanized ee Wire aan. They catch 
them like a fly trap catches flies. Write for catalog show- 
iing traps in all sizes, many other specialties and booklet on 
best baits known for attrac ting fish. Agents wanted. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. B-2, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wrestling Book FREE 


o be an expert wrestler. . a scientific 

en aa self-detense, and ju Shin . Develop a 

splendid physique, and have perfect "health, Join 

thie popular school snd learn by mail. The famous 
world’s champions—the ma: 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


offer you a wonderful op; Sporn Wrestling is is 
—. —_ quickly learned at home by mail. 
write now for splendid free book. 


ys 
WRESTLING py et the ecienceand tricks. Be able to handle 
big men with ease. Accept this wonderful offer 
VOR HEALTH NOW . Send for free book t: y, stating your age. 


Easmer Bares Schoo! of Wrestling, 1642 Ramge Bidg.. 


Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
(Himmelwright) 
One of Our Biggest Sellers—Only $1 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denver, Colo. 














Camping in Comfort 
By John A. Donovan, M. D., F.A.C.S. 


Joint author of “The Modern Rifle,” 
and member of National Champion- 


ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911. 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, ete. 


60c Postpaid 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 








1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 














“MORE GAME” 








BULLETIN—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECT VE ASSOCIATION 





R. P. HOLLAND, Editor i 








Game Law Fines 

The violation of a game law is not of such 
great importance that the offender should be 
made to suffer for the rest of his life, but we 
cannot help applauding heavy fines when de- 
served. The time has passed when a minimum 
fine produces the result desired. As a deterrent 
against violation nothing equals the maximum 
penalty. 

Formerly many otherwise law-abiding men 
would violate fish and game laws, with the belief 
that such laws were made to be broken. In 
many sections of the country the fellow who 
could avoid the game warden was looked up to 
by the rank and file of the shooting public. 
This is in the past, and in most instances today 
violations are confined to the class who cannot 
be persuaded that conservation measures are 
beneficial to them. This type of man must be 
punished in order to convince him that he must 
obey the law. 

We have long pointed with pleasure to the 
case of the dyed-in-the-wool game-law violator 
who craftily asked for a change of venue to get 
before a certain federal judge who he felt would 
give him a minimum penalty, only to receive a 
fine of $500 and six months in jail—the maxi- 
mum penalty under the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act. 

We have just read where Judge Ellis at 
Greensburg, La., fined two violators of the 
Louisiana Conservation Code $100 and $300 and 
sentenced them to 30 days and 90 days in jail, 
respectively. These men were disguising ship- 
ments of quail and selling them in New Orleans. 
We believe they got exactly what they deserved. 

A report from California tells of two men who 
killed a doe and were fined $150 each in justice 
court. Eight other men paid a total of $1,300 
in fines for killing does and spike bucks. Is it 
not reasonable to believe that the deer hunters 
of California will soon realize that unless they 
can see a head of antlers, they had better not 
shoot? 

The purpose of a game law is to conserve 
game. Men who have little or no sense of de- 
cency are often perfectly willing to consider a 
ten-dollar fine as an added expense to a shooting 
trip. In such cases, fines must be large enough 
to make an impression, not alone on the guilty 
man, but also on his friends, thereby making the 
law really effective. 





Hints for Hunters 

The Canadian Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, has recently published a small book 
entitled ‘‘Hints for Hunters,” which we believe 
fills a long-felt want. 

“It turned off warm and our game spoiled be- 
fore we could get it home.’ Many is the time 
that we have heard gunners make this statement, 
and in about nine cases out of ten the game 
would not have spoiled had the owners of it 
been properly posted on how to care for the 
meat after they had obtained it. 

It is unsportsmanlike as well as wasteful to 
let game spoil thru carelessness. Everyone con- 
demns the occasional vicious and depraved gun- 
ner who shoots game merely to satisfy his desire 
to kill, and makes no effort to retrieve and use 
that which falls to his gun. The man who lets 
game spoil thru carelessness is little better. 
There are, of course, occasions when even with 
the best of care putrification will set in before 
game can be used. In such cases regret takes 
the place of criticism. 

The pamphlet printed by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of the Interior, for which B. Harkin, 
Commissioner of Canadian National Parks, and 
Hoyes Lloyd, Supervisor of Wild Life Protec- 
tion, are responsible, deals with the care of game 
that has been killed, and also contains precau- 
tions to insure the health of the hunter. 

The introduction quotes “The Master of 
Game,” published in 1406, which tells that in 
those times even members of the nobility took 
pride in dressing their own game and preserving 
it for human consumption. In a few words the 
reader learns how to dress and care for both 
big game and small under different climatic 
conditions. 

Old-timers will probably have little or no use 
for this publication, but each year sees new men 
in the field, not only boys with an inborn desire 
to follow in the footsteps of their forefathers, 
but men who have recognized the call late in 
life. To such this little book is of great worth. 





More game and a place where all can 
shoot it—that’s what the Ground-Game 
Refuge Bill means. 


Starved Quail 


“Save the birds because they eat the bugs 
which destroy the crops.” “Burn the grass and 
kill the bugs which destroy the crops.” We 
hear it and see it in print on every~side. Ap- 
parently it is the intention of everybody to save 
the crops. We approve. But it seems to us a 
little more than possible that some of the men 
who cry “Save the crops” overlook the fact that 
the birds have both an aesthetic and economic 
value aside from the fact that they earn part of 
their livelihood by eating noxious insects. 

Once we heard a gentleman in the employ ot 
a_ department of agriculture make a very con- 
vincing talk on the necessity for burning grass 
lands, swales and prairie sloughs in the fall of 
the year in order to kill the larvae of the insects 
so detrimental to agricultural activities. Within 
the week we heard another gentleman in the 
employ of a department of agriculture make 
fully as convincing a talk that the grass lands 
must not be burned in the fall, as such action 
destroys all food for the birds in winter. 

We lined up solidly behind the latter gentle 
man. Each year fall-burning propaganda is sent 
broadcast by state agricultural colleges, state 
departments ag agriculture, banks and other 
agencies. We have a pamphlet before us which 
lays stress on the fact that the burning of all 
grasses and weeds must be done before Decem- 
ber 15. The pamphlet goes on to point out that 
all clump-forming grasses, commonly known as 
bunch grass, found in ravines, waste places and 
along roadsides, are really the big infested areas. 
and that they must be burned systematically 
during November and early December. 

We are a long way from being an authority 
on the subject of grasses, but it is our belief 
that fall burning produces bunch grass. For in- 
stance, we have never seen blue-stem in bunches 
except where previously pastures had _ been 
burned in the fall. At that time of year much 
of it is still green and contains sap until after 
the heavy freezes of winter. Fall burning does 
not burn clean, but leaves these bunches, which 
get larger and stronger each year. Witness any 
Western railroad right-of-way where the grasses 
are burned in the fall. 

It is our contention that after the sap has 
fully receded into the ground, early spring burn- 
ing would burn clean. We ask then, “Why wil! 
not spring burning be more effective?” In the 
spring all grasses can be burned because they 
are dead and there is no sap to prevent. 

We hope that every sportsman will take it 
upon himself to fight each year consistently in 
the advocacy of spring burning, thus doing away 
with the practice that is each year starving our 
birds. In certain sections more quail are sacri- 
ficed by fall burning than are legitimately killed 
by gunners. 


Half a Heath Hen 


Only two species of game have been extermi- 
nated on the American continent. The Labrador 
duck is gone for good. As a species this bird 
was never numerous. Conservationists are di- 
vided as to the cause of his disappearance. Cer- 
tainly the wiping out of the Labrador duck 
cannot be chalked up against the sportsmen, for 
this bird was never hunted for sport to any 
extent. 

The passenger pigeon is gone—sacrificed for 
commercial greed. Gunners and trappers invaded 
his very nesting grounds for the few cents per 
dozen the carcasses of these birds would bring 
on the market. While this wild pigeon may 
have been hunted for sport to some extent, no 
man can honestly contend that such killing could 
in any way have affected the species. 

Now comes the case of the heath hen. These 
prairie chickens were shot for both food and 
sport thruout the East—preyed upon by marke: 
gunners at a time when the sale of game was 
legal thruout the habitat of this bird. The 
*‘no-sale’’ clause came too late. The sportsmer 
realized this, and a totally closed season was 
passed in Eastern states where these birds we: 
still to be found. 

Possibly this came too late, for in rece: 
years the only heath hens known to exist wer 
on Martha’s Vineyard in Massachusetts. AI! 
men were prohibited by law from killing thes 
birds. No sportsman would kill them. Th 
state even prohibited all shooting where the re 
maining birds were to be found. A refuge wa 
made of the entire area in order to preven 
poachers from preying on this species so nea 
extinction. 

All seemed to be going well when a forest fir 
decreased the number of these birds from abou 
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2,000 to a mere handful. A survey was made 
by William C. Adams, director of the Massa- 
husetts Division of Fish and Game. Mr. Adams 
called in experts from neighboring states to 
assist him. The results of this investigation 
looked hopeless, for as near as it was possible 
to ascertain there was not one hen bird remain- 
ing of the eastern prairie chicken. 

Lloyd Taylor, a prominent sportsman conser- 
vationist of New York and New Jersey, makes 
the following suggestion, which we believe a good 
one. The heath hen is closely related to the 
pinnated grouse or prairie chicken of the West. 
Mr. Taylor suggests that a number of female 
prairie chickens be imported from some Western 
state and released with the male heath hens on 
Martha’s Vineyard in an effort to perpetuate at 
least in part a species that now seems to be 
doomed. 

We do not know for certain whether these 
birds will cross or not, but the experiment is 
worth trying. per cent heath hen would 
be far better than no heath hen at all. 


Game Refuge Bill 


When the waterfowl season rolls around next 
tall, and each fall thereafter, your first thought 
will be, “Will there be a good flight this year? 
Will there be ducks to hunt?” If you are not 
so fortunate as to belong to a club, an equally 
important question is, ‘““Where are you going to 
hunt?” 

You buy your guns and your shells and your 
shooting toggery, and you spend money for 
transportation, even tho it is so slight as the 
price of a few gallons of gasoline; and you do 
these things willingly without a second thought 
because they constitute the essentials whereby 
you may participate in the form of recreation 
you like best. 

Are you willing to add one little dollar a year 
n order to guarantee yourself the two most 
necessary factors of the sport—birds to hunt 
and a place to hunt them? We know you are. 
We have never yet met a sportsman or heard of 
4 sportsmen’s organization that did not whole- 
heartedly endorse the Game Refuge Bill which 
will increase and perpetuate waterfowl for all 
time to come and furnish areas where the man 
of modérate means may hunt. 

Do your congressmen and senators know your 
true feelings regarding this legislation? They 
should. It is your duty to yourself and your 
fellow-men to write them today and urge that, 
as they represent you in Congress, you want 
them to bend every effort to secure the passage 
of the Game Refuge Bill—the greatest piece of 
game legislation ever conceived. 


How Fast Can a Quail Fly? 

In this department last month we had an arti- 
cle entitled “How Fast Can A Quail Fly?” at 
which time we quoted Marshall McLean, a well- 
known conservationist, who had timed the flight 
of quail with an accurate stop-watch while on a 
shooting trip in South Carolina. 

When the dogs found a covey of birds, one 
of the party held the watch while Mr. McLean 
walked in to flush the quail. The second hand 
was started the instant the covey rose, and the 
lever was thrown when Mr. McLean fired his 
second barrel. Mr. McLean stated that he is 
aot a fast shot and that often the birds were 
practically out of range before he fired his second 
shot. The longest time that elapsed in these 
experiments from the time the birds flushed un- 
til they were practically out of range was three 
seconds. The shortest time was two and two- 
fifths seconds. 

In the article published last month we did not 
go to the extent of figuring out the actual speed 
f the bird, leaving that to the reader. Now 
omes a friend who demands that we complete 
this article and give our estimate on just how 
fast this bird was moving. 

Very often when bird dogs are on point the 
gunner is compelled literally to walk into the 

vey of quail to flush them. We believe it 

suld be perfectly fair to begin our calculations 
om twelve feet in front of the gun. A quail 
positively and absolutely out of range at sixty 
ards. We do not contend for a minute that 

average gun used in field sports will not kill 
juail at sixty yards, but from years of experi- 

e we know that when a quail gets that far 

1y from the gunner he is fading into the 

roundings so rapidly that both the amateur 
| the expert consider him out of range. 

Therefore, in calculating the speed of the flight 

juail as timed by Mr. McLean, we will de- 
t twelve feet from sixty yards, leaving fifty- 
yards traveled in 22-5 seconds, or 1,400 
ds per minute. If our deductions are correct, 
b-white quail flies at the rate of about forty- 
t miles per hour. 











Have you asked your representatives in 
ngress to vote for the Ground-Game 
fuge Bill when it comes up? AA letter a 
ek to them will bring them to realize the 
portance of this measure. 
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J. M. Woodard 


IM WOODARD, whom we have al- 

ways admired as “the best state 
game warden Colorado ever had,” has 
taken his last trip “over the range.” 
Mr. Woodard passed away at his home 
in Pueblo, Colo., on December 15th. 
Woodard had all the qualifications for 
a good game warden—and we mention 
them here that “those who run may 
read”—namely: He was absolutely 
fearless; he didn’t get his appointment 
thru politics or the pull of his. friends; 
he was a sportsman from the crown 
of his head to the soles of his feet; 
he and his saddle and pack horses 
were almost inseparable; he followed 
the trout streams in summer and the 
game trails in the fall. He was hon- 
est, and probably conducted his ad- 
ministration more economically than 
any other man in that office during 
the past twenty or more years. Mr. 
Woodard was state game warden for 
Colorado from 1903 to 1907. 

It is sad to see a man of Jim Wood- 
ard’s type pass. His concern was al- 
ways for the game and fish. Even a 
few days before his death (he was 71 
years old at time of his death) he 
wrote us a letter regarding the secur- 
ing of better conditions for our wild 


life. 














New Government Publications 


No. 46—A Biological Survey of the Pribilof 
Islands, Alaska: Part I, Birds and Mammals; 
Part II, Insects, Arachnids, and Chilopods. 

No. 1078—Beaver Habits, Beaver Control, 
and Possibilities in Beaver Farming. 

No. 1089—Reindeer in Alaska. 

No. 1091—Life History of the Kangaroo Rat, 
Dipodomys spectabilis spectabilis Merriam. 

No. 1145—Migration Records from Birds 
Banded at Great Salt Lake, Utah. 

No. 1151—Silver Fox Farming. 

No. 1302—How to Get Rid of Rats. 

REVISED EDITIONS 

No. 506—Food of some Well-known Birds of 
Forest, Farm and Garden. 

No. 587—Economic Value of North American 
Skunks. 

No. 621—How to Attract Birds in the North- 
eastern States. 

No. 702—-Cottontail Rabbits in Relation to 
Trees and Farm Crops. 

No. 844—How to Attract Birds in the Middle 
Atlantic States. 

No. 869—The Muskrat as a Fur Bearer, with 
Notes on Its Use as Food. 

No. 1239—Community Bird Refuges. 

No. 1247—American Moles as Agricultural 
Pests and as Fur Producers. 
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Jamison Barbless 


Flies Win Big 


Prizes 


Pat. 
Pend. 


Edw. G. Taylor’s three wonderful 
Brook Trout, weighing 7 Ibs., 634 Ibs., 
and 614 lbs. each, caught in the rush- 
ing torrents of the famous Nipigon 
River on Jamison Barbless Hook 
Flies, won three out of the six prizes 
in the big Field and Stream contest. 
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THEY HOLD THE BIG 


ONES—DO NOT INJURE 
LITTLE ONES 


The smooth tapering needle point of the 


Jamison Barbless 


look gives a much 


quicker and deeper penetration than is 
possible with any barbed hook. They in- 
stantly go allthe way in and stay in, be- 
cause the pressure of the hump against the 


flesh holds them there. 


For this reason you 


catch as many and often more fish with our 
barbless than you would with a barbed 
hook, and at the same time you greatly 
benefit your own fishing by saving all of 
the many small fish that would be killed 
by barbs or handling, asthey can be shaken 
off unhandled and uninjured, to live and 


propagate. 


NO EXTRA SKILL REQUIRED 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Send forinteresting letters from suchnation- 
ally known authorities as Dr. Jas. A. Hen- 
shall,author of “The Book ofthe Black Bass”; 
Will H. Dilg, President Izaak Walton 
League; Fred N. Peet, Sec.; Sheridan R. 
Jones, Fishing Editor of Outers Book; O. W. 
Smith; Fishing Editor of Outdoor Life; 
Robert Page Lincoln, Fishing Editor Rod 
and Gun; “Wisconsin Cal” Johnson, Fishing 
Editor Milwaukee Journal; “Czark Ripley,” 
Frank Stick and others. 


Also List of Trout and Bass Flies and Hooks 


for Fly-Tying. 


The W. J. Jamison Co. 


Dept. D, 739 So. California Ave. 


Edw. G, 
Taylor 
With 





Chicago, Ill. 
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with PETE 


The 1923 State Trapshooting Champions 
SINGLE TARGETS DOUBLE TARGETS 








State Amateur Professional Woman Amateur Professional 
Alabama GO; 5. Carl. Nat Mason..........Mrs. O. L. Garl..... div K. ee 
Arizona _B. A. Gillespie... ge oF i) eee I D. E. Morrell 
Arkansas .Jos. Chatfield . Omohundro.... Mrs. F. J. Hixon... J. E. Chatfield 












*California .W. E. "er age . Hawxhurst.....Mrs. C. E. Groat.... F. S. Bair Rae. 

+Colorado H. M. Smith........ Geo. Burt..... ..Mrs. C. Buchanan... R. W. Derby. me Bs 
Connecticut H. C. Barstow.... J. M. Hawkins....Mrs. G. Hanson..... F, W. Smith........J. M. Hawkins... 
Delaware ~ D. Willis.........H. Winchester.... None................ sia L. D. W illis.........H. Winchester... 
Florida : Geo. Williams......J. J. Nelson NORE, cccscune serastentctoe G. W. Chain A. Cuscaden........ 
Georgia H. Lanier W. Hightower.... Mrs. J. Wright nnennf Es N. Alford....... ee 
Idaho on R. Seckel None Mrs. H. Streeter... E. M. Sweeley.....1 

Illinois M. P. Arie .... B. C. Meents.......Mrs. A. Winkler.....W. G. Warren.... 

Indiana M. E. Dewire......R. H. Arvin.........Mrs. U. Burford F. D. Thompson 

lowa... Andrew Luke......J. R. Jahn Re | emebernnernart | . M. Anderson. ] 

Kansas ..W. Stephenson....None Mrs. R. Ruthruff W i Stephenson N 

Kentucky A. B. Harris W. J. Morton Miss G. Hobson......Z. C. Offutt ..C. O. LeCompte. 
Louisiana L. J. Davis ..J. W. Hinks None........... sonscsoosef Davenport “cb. Walston........< 
tMaryland F. W. Rosebery... H. Worthington. None...... A. B. Burris...... HH. Worthington. 
Massachusetts...... H. Davis.........C. B. Day... Mrs. M. Park Jay Clark, Jr.... C. a |, ee 
Michigan 11. W. Benson.....C. Parmelee Mrs. N. Root F. Holznagle .....C. Parmelee......... 
Minnesota 1). Fauskee Geo. Treat, Sr Mrs. S. Johnson Geo. Eastman J. E. Dickey........ 
Mississippi Chas. Williams....C. N. Wray .-Mrs. J. Doggett......M. C. Tyler.........C. N. Wray....... : 
Missouri H. Thomas ..D. D. Gross .None e H. Dixon a Art Killan. Wesco 
Montana Ee. W. Renfro.......C. L. Flanigan....Mrs. L. Kimmell.... J. J. Robinson.....C. L. Flanigan... 
Nebraska .R. Kingsley J. Randall Mrs. S. Webster..... Loron Bunney.... Jess Randall........ 
N Hampshire... ©. E. Reed None None : ae a es ee a 
New Jersey CS. B. Piatt... F. S. Tomlin........Mrs. L. Piercey......0. Armstrong.....W. S. Colfax....... 
New York Frank Huseman..Geo. Fish ..... Miss M. Wilson.....'\C. S. Crane..........Geo. Fish............. 
No. Carolina W. L. Williford...W. F. Hall... None ‘ W. B. Arey..........W. F. Hall.......... 
No. Dakota \. R. Chezik Frank Holland.... None H. E. Secord.......Frank Holland... 
Ohio \W. Sharp J. R. Taylor Mrs. J. Taylor ..|A. Longbrake......J. R. Taylor........ 
Oklahoma G Payne I. - Sulloway.... Mrs. H. Littlebear, Wm. Lambert..... HH. J. Donnelly... 
Oregon Oo . Ford P. J. Holohan Mrs. G. Howe 3; 3B. Troeh ae 7 a 
Pennsylvania W. C. LettermanV. Richard Mrs. W. Roach... J. L. Schaeffer... 

Rhode Island.....H A. Sisson........ None None --ooeseee W, J. Stainton... 

So. Carolina U. R. Brooks.......J. C. Franklin None : ....../). H. White... I C. Franklin 7 
So. Dakota H. G. Taylor W. A. Brown Mrs. T. Bradford... Frank Hughes . M. Hoover..... 
Tennessee E. FE. Buxton Geo. Griffith Mrs. C. King..........,\C. R. Boyce : P: Blooker?............ 
Texas R. A. King J. W. Speight None R. A. King...........G. Spencer..... 
Utah ..S. H. Sharman....D. N. Hood None : ... C. H. Reilley.......F. McGanney Jr. 
Vermont C. H. Burr None Mrs. R. Harmon....|M. Alexander...... None..............-.-00- 
Virginia A. F. Mercer E. H. Storr None W. R. Sherrick... L. S. German... _ 
Washington T. McDonald .L. H. Reid Mrs. McGoldrick is McDonald we ok) 
W. Virginia P. C. Showalter.. None -None ....|F. Showalter....... ies ; 
Wisconsin Cc. W. Olney C. C. Mitchell..... Miss H. Smith ; Geo. Landis eae Mitchell... 
Wyoming Louis Smith......... Louis Booth........ None......... aoni[ CU, Ifo INCISOR....... L C Booth 2 
Alberta ..E. Slater .......W. B. McLaren.. None ; W. J. Muirhead...C. A. Voight....... 
East Canada R. Montgomery..Geo. Cashmore....None Sam Vance.......... Stuart EER 
Saskatchewan.....W. Geatros ..W. C. Jones Mrs. W. Houlding. Cc. os Plummer....W. C. Jones......... 
Canal Zone A. C. Garlington. None None A. * Garlington | een 


* Includes Nevada; ¢ includes New Mexico; t includes District of Saas 


Some 1923 Trapshooting Averages 


John R. Taylor of Newark, O., shot at 2,000 clay targets in tournaments registered by the 
Amateur Trapshooting Association in 1923, and of this number he missed only 31—an average of 
9845—the best average ever compiled by a trapshooter over one season. 

The best previous figures were those made by Frank Troeh, an amateur, in 1922, when he 
averaged .9S38. 

Possibly the best shooting of the year was that by Fred Tomlin of Glassboro, N. J., who aver- 
aged 9802 on 5,275 targets—a performance the like of which is not on the record books. In one 
stretch of registered targets Tomlin broke 1,585 out of 1,600 targets. Duncan, who finished seventh 
in the averages, compiled a run of 621 during the season—a world’s record. 

Phil. Miller of Dallas, Texas, led the amateurs with 9,823. Altho he was ill the greater part of 
the season, Frank Troeh of Vancouver, Wash., averaged .9769 on 5,905 targets. 

Her the averages of the ten leading amateurs and professionals—the All-American teams: 


PROFESSIONALS 


Shot at Broke Averaged 
John R layior Newark, Ohio 2000 1969 9845 
EF. S Fomlin, Glassboro, N. 2 5275 5171 .9802 
J. R. Jahn, Long Grove, Ia. 4580 4479 .9779 
R. H. Arvin, Indianapolis, Ind 1700 1656 .9741 
1. Mowell Hawkins, New Haven, Conn. 2670 2596 .9722 
Hf. Clark Alton. [11 4870 4734 .9720 
Boyd Duncan, Lucy, Tenn. .... $300 7091 .9713 
B. C. Meents. Ashkum, III. .. 4010 3888 .9695 
Geo. Burt Denver, Colo. - 1100 1066 .9690 
Rush Raze Curtis, Neb. : ee 2190 21i2 .9643 
AMATEURS 
ival BR Ber: RR OIG oc isc cecscscscncsnssniniin ona . 2000 2505 .9823 
W. H. Heer, Guthrie, Okla. ne SE DF 2950 2895 .9813 
A. B. Harris, Louisville, Ky.............. 1650 1614 .9781 
F. M. Troeh, Portland, Ore................ Bsa 5905 5769 9769 
Bos WY 5» PRORIERO.  BRONRMEEI OID ovo Socac ccna sackakconaeBineceasacsacseeic ... 2290 2235 .9759 
W. G. Warren, Chicago, Iil......... . 7500 7318 .9757 
M. Arie, Champaign, III... ; . 780 6900 9745 
T. F. Dixon, Jr., Chestnut Hill, 1360 1324 97385 





Art Risser, Paris, Il....... te 1000 973 (9730 
Harvey Dixon, Oronogo, Mo 2850 2766 .9705 











SNAKE LORE 














By W. A. Bevan 


I note in a recent issue a letter from P. C. 
Bowman, Springfield, Mo., asking for anti-venom 
serum in small pocket kit. Your reply was 
along the lines of the difficulty of obtaining same 
in this country, and recommending a small hypo- 
dermic syringe and solution of either perman- 
ganate of potash or 1 per cent chromic acid. 
I am wondering the reason that vou did not 
recommend the small kit supplied by the gov- 
ernment to its men in the forestry service. This 
kit is put out by the Kny-Scheerer Corporation 
of America, New York City, and can be ob- 
tained from them for 50 cents each. This is a 
small wood kit with t..o screw ends. In one 
end is set a steel lance and in the other a supply 
of permanganate of potash crystals. The whole 
kit is so protected that it cannot break in the 
pocket, and certainly is small enough, being the 
size of a 36-gauge shotgun shell. I shall be 
pleased to hear from you as to whether this is 
a good, effective kit to carry or not, and if it 
is entirely satisfactory. Possibly Mr. Bowman 
would be glad to hear of it thru your columns. 
—Neal C. Pike, Blanton, Fla. 


Answer.—Many thanks for the information. 
Permanganate of potash and a lancet make a 
serviceable kit provided that one has the nerve 
to make a sufficiently deep cut to be effective. 
Snake poison has an affinity for cell structures, 
which prevents the poison being drained out by 
merely bleeding the part. Lancing is most 
effective as a means of getting the permanganate 
into the blood, and this can be better accom- 
plished by means of a hypodermic syringe. Use 
both a lance and a hypodermic syringe. If I 
had to choose between them I would prefer the 
syringe. The poison is easier to neutralize than 
it is to eliminate. I will try to get one of the 
kits you describe. Altho I have been bitten 
and cured, I do not presume that I enjoy any 
great degree of immunity, and as my relations 
with poisonous snakes are often most intimate, 
a kit not easily broken is at home in my pocket. 
—W. A. B. 


Kindly give me the dope on copperheads. 
Where are they most likely to be found, and 
how should I treat the bite? We are not al- 
lowed to have in our possession a hypodermic 
syringe—this is New York state—R. W. Lint- 
ner, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Answer.—Copperheads may be found on any 
kind of ground, but seem to show a preference 
for high, dry locations. They are often found 
in numbers on the rough, high lands surrounding 
swamps. Like all snakes, they favor places 
where food is plentiful, but their range is limited 
by their dislike of dampness. Treat the bite of 
a copperhead exactly as you would treat the 
bite of a rattler. You have probably redd my 
advice for that. If you cannot carry a hypo- 
dermic syringe, carry instead a small lancet and 
use a little Coue on yourself so that you will 
have the courage to make the right kind of a 
cut when you need it. Use the permanganate 
of potash in solution to keep the wound con- 
stantly wet until you get to a doctor.: See let- 
ter from Mr. Pike in regard to first aid kit. 
—W. A. B. 


When I was a kid I lived in Missouri, in 
Shannon County, near the town of Montier 
There are many kinds of snakes there, and I was 
always after them. One day in a wild black- 
berry patch I found a new one. He was about 
16 inches long, very slim tail, tapering very 
gracefully. He attempted to escape, but when 
he saw me in pursuit, coiled for a fight. I 
layed a stick gently across him and got him 
by the neck. He was indeed the most beau- 
tiful snake I ever saw—pure white on the 
belly, a bright red stripe from tip of nose tc 
end of tail in the middle of his back, and a 
jet black stripe on each side. I put him in = 
fly screen cage in some dirt with a pile o 
sticks and grass in one corner. In this he 
took refuge, and when I would scratch on the 
screen he would prepare to fight. I kept hin 
for quite a while trying to find what kind h 
was, but no one could tell me, so I turned hin 
loose. One day Porter Overcast and I foun 
a joint snake. He broke into three pieces, bu 
it wouldn’t go back together. Where coul 
I find a market for rattlesnake oil?—W. F 
Tyson, Minidoka, Idaho. 

Answer.—Many thanks for your interestin 
letter of the 9th. I cannot name your Missour 
snake from your general description, becaus 
there are several snakes which it fits equal! 
well. Like 999 out of every 1,000 people, yo 
probably did not notice and do not know th 
specific characters which one must have be 








is 2) ah. ae Ok: eee wc alk, oe 





\re positive identification can be made of most 
snakes. I do not know where you can sell rattle- 
nake oil. I do not suppose that one of the 
nany “snake” oils sold contains any snake fat. 
Snake fat was used in country districts pretty 
nuch the same as goose grease. Now “‘rattle- 
snake oil” is a name used to sell liniments, 
which are generally olive oil, alcohol and a lit- 
tle coloring matter. If you have a quantity of 
rendered fat of rattlesnakes and will let me 
know how much you want for it I will try to 
find you a buyer, or perhaps buy it myself.— 
W. A. B. 


I have been fishing in the Feather River 
Canyon for the last five years, and while I go 
up there early in May each year, I always man- 
age to run across three or four rattlesnakes 
while there is still snow on the mountains not 
very far away. - The snakes here seem _ very 
small; the largest one last year was 19 inches 
in length and had 14 rattles. This is the largest 
one I have seen up there. Is this a small species 
of snake or do they grow any larger? Would 
good leather puttees and heavy wool socks be 
sufhcient protection for snakes of this size. I 
lived up in Humboldt County, this state, for 
some time, and the snakes up there were much 
larger; a 4-foot or 5-foot snake seemed pretty 
common, so I am wondering whether they grew 
that large up in the Feather River Canyon.— 
W. P. Taylor, San Francisco, Calif. 

Answer.—Crotalus oreganus is the only rattle- 
snake in Humboldt County. In the southern 
parts of California there are several species 
which do not grow much over 2 feet in length. 
I cannot give you any specific information about 
the snakes in the Feather River Canyon be- 
cause I do not know where it is located, and 
inquiries I made produced only negative results. 
If you care to give me the location of Feather 
River Canyon I can send you descriptions of the 
rattlesnakes which might reasonably be expected 
to be found there and you can then identify them 
yourself. I think leather puttees are a great pro- 
tection in a rattlesnake country. If a perfectly 
directed blow from a large rattler did succeed in 
driving the fangs thru the leather, they probably 
ae > little more than scratch the skin.— 


[ was told to take a rope and lay it around 
my bed while camping in the woods, and snakes 
would not crawl over it. Is that true? If so, 
what kind of rope should I use? What would 
be the best way to treat a snake bite if a doctor 
could not be gotten at once? I have seen sev- 
eral snakes rolled up in a ball. What is the 
meaning of this?—Harry Boyer, Windber, Pa. 

Answer.—It is a popular belief that rattle- 
snakes will not cross a horse hair rope, and 
many claim that any rope is a protection, but 


there is little foundation for it. Snakes will 
cross any rope, tho they may sometimes be 
diverted by a thick rope. Within the last 


six months both American Forestry and Popu- 
lar Mechanics have published pictures of rattle- 
snakes in the act of crossing horse hair ropes. 
arry a hypodermic syringe and a wine colored 
lution of permanganate of potash and treat a 
ake bite by injecting the solution in and 
ound the part bitten, or cut deeply across the 
ang marks and keep the wound soaked with 
sermanganate of potash. Some species of snakes 
oil together very closely while mating in the 
pring, and many bunch up just before hiber- 
lating in the fall—W. A. B. 


“Pn 
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Herewith is a newspaper clipping of a snake 
ry that I could not believe. Would like to 
now what kind of snake that is, if any.— 
irl A. Breitenbach, Millvale, Pa. 
THE CLIPPING 
For several weeks steers and cows were found 
l, in a ranch in Tamaulipas, with their 
gues very badly mangled, and at other times 
t off and at a distance from the dead body. 
e owner could not make out what kind of an 
imal was doing this mischievous work, till one 
, while riding thru the brush, he saw a cow 
ich was turning all kinds of somersaults as if 
was crazy. After a few minutes she fell down 
id, there being no apparent reason for this 
ld behavior. When the man came close, and 
aile looking at it, a very thin snake came out 
least pulled out its head and part of its 
f4y—from the cow’s nostrils and started to 
wl away from the place when the man killed 
When he examined the cow’s mouth he no- 
1 that the tongue was eaten and almost cut 
by the snake, which, crawling up her nose, 
ild work at ease, while the cow was driven 
1 and finally choked to death on account of 
blood pouring out from the wound. Cows 
ariably will swallow their blood when bruised 
the mouth.—Adventure Magazine. 
\nswer.—Many thanks for the clipping from 
venture. The story is so extraordinary that 
alls for little comment other than that there 
‘no snakes known which are capable of chew- 
: anything. All snakes swallow their food as 
y get it. Ifa snake gets an animal too large 
swallow whole, it is out of luck, because it 
not chew it or tear it apart—W. A. B. 
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LOU EPPINGER’S LATEST PRODUCTION 
ACTUAL SIZES 


NOTANGLE 
SPINNERS 


The Spinner that Anglers have 
long been looking for. 

Notangle means to Fishermen just 
whatthe nameimplies, No Tangles. 

Here’s what the Bell and the 
Hump does— 

The Hook of Fly cannot become 
enmeshed with the Spinner. 

The Bell, acting as a weight, is set 
forward and holds the Fly or Hook 
straight ahead. 

The Hump holds the Bell securely 
so thatit cannot open accidentally. 

Yet by merely pressing the hump 
with the thumb, the Bell slides back 
easily allowing forinstant changing 
of Hooks or Flies. 

NOTANGLE SPINNERS are 
made in three sizes and weights. 

The No. 400 series are intended for 
Fly and Bait Rods, and Trolling. 

The No.500 series are intended for 
light Casting Outfits and Trolling. 

The No.600 series are intended for 
all kinds of Casting Outfits, includ- 
ing Steel and Bamboo Casting Rods, 
also for deep Trolling. 

50c Each at All Dealers 


Send your dealer’s name, and we 
will send you our four-color catalog 
free. 


Osprey Waterproofed Silk Line 
Lasts for Years. 


Many fishermen have used Osprey Waterproofed Silk Line for three and four years 
consecutively. They last so long, not because these men gave their Osprey lines any 
special care, but because of real quality in the line itself. 

A man wrote us just recently that he landed a 6-pound Bass on a 12-pound test 
Osprey Line one year old, and he was fishing from shore in shallow water, without 
a landing net. Says he would never use any line except Osprey. 

t kind of service and quality in a line is what you want withouta doubt. Get 

an Osprey line and you will have it, not for one season only, but for more than you 

ink possible. E.asily handled, strong, absolutely even in texture and quality and 

extraordinarily durable. Full range of weights. Fine for Salt or Fresh Water. 
Samples free on request. Write for them now. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 31°12 EAST CONGRESS ST. 


Department 






600 SERIES S00 SERIES 











Send for Free Samples 





Detroit, Michigan 




















0.D.WOOL COATS 


Like cut. New. Sizes 33 to 38. 


Are world-renowned for their great casting and 
Hand-made and high-grade products 


| “OLD HICKORY” CASTING RODS 


holding power. ) : t 
only. My $20.00 De Luxe Caster is a masterpiece in 


The coat for loung- $ 25 sed buitdinn. 
ing, hunting or 1 “OLD HICKORY” RODS FOR ALL KINDS 
working. Postage paid. OF FISHING. 


Armsand other goods in catalog. It’s Free 


é daw ‘ Rod Dope FREE. “Get it.”’ 
W. Stokes Kirk *vitisseipnta, ta. 


H.A. KINNEY 
Wallcraft Avenue Tampa, Florida 


HOFFMAN 




















Deadly 


Accuracy! 
—at 400 yards 


NE shot from the new Hoff- 
man .300rifle! And the grizzly 
above was down, plugged in the lung. 
This powerful and super-accurate rifle is built 
to your individual requirements. Barrels, high grade 
nickel steel of special formula, rifled with our special 
rifling. Stocks fashioned of finest Circassian Walnut, beautifully grained. 
Any desired accessories supplied. 

Watch for our new big-game rifles and cartridges. Something new for American sportsmen. 
Your correspondence is solicited. 


NOTE—Mr. James V. Howe, formerly with Griffin & Howe of New York City, 


has joined our staff and is a permanent member of our organization. 
THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO. <ffS8inp onio 
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CONDUCTED BY EDWIN 


General Remarks 


Altho but a short time with Outdoor Life, I 
have already begun to feel very much at home 
in the new work. This has been largely due to 
the many letters which have been sent to me 
thru the editor of Outdoor Life from dog fanci- 
ers thruout this country. These letters each deal 
with a personal problem of interest to the writer, 
and many of these I have been able to answer 
direct. Some of the things which these men and 
women write to me about I feel to be of interest 
to the general group of readers. I am, as a re- 
sult, treating the police dogs in this issue. Sev- 
eral letters have come to my desk in inquiry 
regarding this breed. I hope that as we continue 
to get acquainted, you who read and I who try 
to write, that the number of these letters will 
increase; that you will come to the Kennel De- 
partment of Outdoor Life not only with your 
questions about dogs, kennel management, breed- 
ing problems, etc., but that you will also tell 
me something of your experiences as fanciers of 
good dogs and as men who make the great use 
of dogs in the field that will always make the 
dog a warm favorite with all red-blooded men. 
My experience must of necessity be limited, as 
is that of any one man, but if I can make the 
experience of each of you readers the common 
knowledge of all, then you and I will each of 
as be doing something worth while. What 
seems to you to be but an ordinary incident in 
your work with dogs may be just the thing that 
your friend in the next county or the next state 
is wanting to know about. Lets make this a 
common ground! Outdoor Life dog fanciers are 
interested in what you are doing.—E. L. P. 





Police Dogs 


in Germany there are in reality four breeds 
ef dogs which are known as police dogs, all of 
which also were used to considerable extent by 
the Germans in the recent war. These four 
breeds are: German police dog (known in Eng- 
land as Alsatian wolf dogs and in America as 


shepherd dogs), the Doberman Pinscher, the 
Rottweiler, and the Airedale. Of the Airedale 
we will write at a later date; in fact, the May 


issue will give space to that breed and breeders, 
and fanciers of these dogs are invited to submit 
whatever they have of interest for that issue. 
Such articles should be in the hands of the 
Kennel Editor by March 15. 

The German police dog is perhaps the best 
known of the four breeds, and certainly one of 
the most popular breeds of dogs we have in the 
canine fancy. Used to the great extent that they 
were in the recent war, peace times brought an 
unlimited admiration on the part of the great 
numbers who learned to know them in the ser- 
vice, and this fancy spread thruout the world 
like wildfire. There is much discussion among 


fanciers of the breed as to whether Germany or 
France or Belgium is the rightful birthplace of 





Ch. Nores von der Kriminalpolizei, one of the 
west of the shepherds as an individual and one 
ef the most successful sires the breed has known, 
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these dogs. Certain it is that they have been 
known to these three countries for many, many 
years, and that they have for a long time been 
bred by the people of these lands for their own 
use as guards, companions and workers. Con- 
ditions are a lot different in these countries than 
in ours, and it is a common sight to see around 
the square in a small country village in France 
dozens of these dogs tied to the rails like we 
find horses tied to the hitching rails of our 
smaller towns. Behind these dogs, many of 
which are lying down, is the small milk cart or 
the vegetable cart of the near-by farmer. These 
dogs are broken to harness and taught to draw 
the carts just as our horses serve us in our land. 
Milk and vegetables and other farm produce is 
peddled from door to door in the towns, and 
practically all such carts are drawn by one and 
sometimes by two of these big, strong dogs. 
They are also used for service in the field and 
around the farmhouse. Likewise many of them 
have been trained as police assistants, one of 
them usually accompanying the officer as he 
makes his round of duty. They are not just 
dogs to these people; they are worth-while, in- 
telligent, hard-working allies in the daily battle 
of life. It is natural, therefore, that they repre- 
sent as highly trained a group of dogs as any 
breed can offer. A senseless or lazy dog is of 
no use to these people. Generations of breeding 
for the worth-while ones has made the breed 
stand forth as one which is inheritently intelligent. 

It is not to be wondered at then that these 
dogs were trained as workers in the armies of 
these countries where they are used to act as 
carriers of messages, Red Cross relief carriers, 
guards, and even as beasts of burden in pulling 
carts of ammunition and small guns in places 
where better facilities are not available. 

The general characteristics of the breed can be 
gathered from the above brief picture of the use 
and purpose for which the dogs are bred. In- 
telligence is perhaps the one final demand, but 
along with it they are as a breed devoted to one 
master and one only; fearless in their purpose, 
afraid neither of man, gun nor beast; hard- 
working, active, strong dogs. 

The shepherd dogs stand from 24 to 36 inches 
at the shoulder and should be but slightly longer 
than he is high, approximately in the ratio of 
8 to 9 or 8 to 10. They should weigh from 
45 to 60 pounds. They should have a rather 
deep chest, not barrel-like in spring of rib, but 
in cross section more like the shape of an egg, 
the ribs being well sprung toward the upper half 
and narrowing down in an oval as they reach the 
lower part of the chest. The front legs should 
be powerful in build with heavy bone and strong 
muscle and tightly joined at the shoulder. There 
should be a general sweeping slope from the back 
of the head to the hindquarters, tail moderately 
long and continuing to carry out the sweeping 
line of the back. The animal should stand with 
the hindquarters well laid out behind, with one 
leg slightly advanced in front of the other. The 
lines of the hind legs should appear absolutely 
straight when viewed from the back. The 
muscular development of the entire animal should 
be powerful and express lithe, active, free-moving 
strength. 

In color they can be practically any color 
from white to black, the more usual colors being 
the wolf grey, silver grey and black. The muz- 
zle and markings should be of a darker color. 


The coat is composed of an outer harsh, long, 
rather smooth fitting coat, while the inner layer 
is a very dense covering of woolly hair, making 


an absolutely weather-proof covering. 
These dogs are today the most popular of all 





the canines of fashion, and big prices—often 
many thousands of dollars—are spent for the 
more typical specimens. The demand for dogs 
from breeders is very keen. Good specimens 
bring from $100 to $300. Litters average six, 
and the breed is a naturally healthy, fertile, 


regular producing one. 
Doberman Pinschers, following the lead of the 
shepherds, have struck a responsive chord in the 


American and English fancy. Bred for very 
similar purposes by the same people, they have 
many of the same characteristics of the shep- 
herd. Their general build is very similar. They 


are in color black, brown or blue with rust-red, 




















Ch. Falko von der Sternallee, a fine specimen ot 
Doberman and an international champion 


sharply defined body markings. The coat should 
be short, hard and close fitting. 

They are perhaps a little less fierce than the 
shepherd, equally faithful, fearless and _ intelli 
gent. Easily taught; in fact, responding to many 
of the requirements of a good watch-dog in 
tuitively. 

The picture of the Doberman shown here w 
of International Champion Falko von der Ster 
nallee, a very notable specimen of the breed and 
one which depicts a very creditable likeness ot 
the standard requirements of the pure-bred 
Doberman.—E. L. P. 





Keep Dogs Healthy 


It has always been a surprising thing to me 
to note, as I read the many dog magazines 
which have been coming to my desk for years 
the large and important part the veterinary de 
partment played. There must be a tremendous 
lot of sickness among dogs! Then as I went 
from kennel to kennel and from show to show 
at various times this condition was again brought 
to me. Very few kennels, indeed, did I find. in 
which the dogs all seemed well and healthy. | 
doubt if I have ever attended a show in whicb 
every dog seemed bright and in good health 
Always some which needed special care. And 
as I worked with my own kennel from year to 
year I found it a difficult matter to keep my 
dogs in good condition. This is a condition 
which is of prime importance to every man who 
keeps dogs, whether but one or many. And out 
of this condition arises so many reasons for 
other experiences in breeding, showing and rear 
ing stock. 

I have in mind particularly the fertility of 
animals, or the lack of it, as the case may be 
We have so many questions constantly being 
asked as to why a female failed to conceive and 
bear pups, why the pups only lived a few days 
or a few weeks, why the dam had no milk for 
them, why the milk if it was there was acid in 
character and therefore poison to the pups, and 
thousands of other questions, to all of which 




















COLLES v.d. NORDEN A.K.C. 362977 
A daughter of Rappo v. d. Kriminalpolizei A.K. 
334026 C.Z. 72782 out of Thelma v.d. Nord: 
A.K.C. 342968, at fifteen months of age. Fir 
in puppy bitches at Milwaukee last spring. Mr 
Gifford at the leash. 
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he answer lies in the health of the kennel in- 
mates. Healthy condition of an animal is not 
ilways apparent on the surface of things, either. 
| have known animals that from a superficial 
point of view seemed in right good condition. 

I might mention particularly a female that, 
after apparently recuperating from an attack of 
distemper, grew a good coat and was active in 
every way with the other dogs. Yet she never 
out on weight and in a full year failed to come 
n season. One morning I found her dead in 
her box. Autopsy examination showed that the 
listemper bacteria had waged a steady war 
within the system of the female for that entire 
year, tho not apparent from clinical examination. 
gradually and steadily undermining the vital 
working parts of the dog until the end—utter 
collapse. An extreme case perhaps, yet an actual 
one. I have known kennels in which every 
female in the kennel would, in a given year, fail 
to whelp. Upon questioning, it would develop 
that some dog had gone down with distemper, 
but that they were all entirely better. They are 
always better. We always want them to be 
well, and it is but natural that we say this. Or 
we maintain that these older dogs have had dis- 
temper years ago and therefore are not now in 
any way influenced by the fact that one of the 
kennel dogs had had it. All “bunk’’! 

There is no such thing as absolute immunity, 
in my judgment, to any disease. e€ may so 
build up the resistance of an animal to the in- 
vasion of disease as to make the attack a minor 
one, and in most cases an unapparent one, but 
f we could see the battle of life as it is being 
waged in the blood streams we would know the 
facts. Can we expect such apparently well ani- 
mals to function normally in the matter of re- 
production and in the rearing of healthy off- 
spring? We cannot, and we make the mistake 
that is certain to produce ill effects in using 
such dogs. No part of the animal anatomy is 
quite so sensitive to bodily conditions as the 
reproductive system. Even such things as 
change of water, food or climate affect the re- 
productive system in retarding or hastening the 
activities. 

Just this past week I sent a female into 
Louisiana that tho nearly 2 years old had never 
some in “season.”” A case of abnormal sterility 
xr lack of some certain physical condition to 
sause her to come in “use”? It is a question 
always, but I have found very few cases of 
sterility. This female was not in her new home 
but six days when she started coming in season. 
Chis is not an isolated case. I have watched 
this thing for many years and have made many 
jogs produce by changing their climatic con- 
ditions and nothing else, and they produce when 
mated, too. When a reproductive system is ad- 
mittedly as sensitive as all that, then who can 
measure the effects of active disease, or of the 
after-effects at least for a reasonable period of 
time? Your only salvation lies in the proper 
ire of your breeding stock, and when, as it 
vill, disease of any kind takes hold of one of 
our dogs, isolate and allow it to have a com- 
plete rest and a non-productive period at least 
for one season. 

The result of these general observations is not 
that I do not study the ways and means of cur- 
ng disease, but that I study more and give more 
me to the making of conditions such as will 
eep my dogs in health. Keep them healthy! 

is the watchword of my kennel, and should 

- of yours. How? That is a long story, but 
resolves itself into the use of common sense in 
providing for the dogs such food, such housing 
ilities, such exercise and such regular day-to- 
iy care as we provide for ourselves and our 
families. I don’t mean to suggest that dogs 
should live in our houses and have porcelain- 

ed bath rooms, etc., but they should have for 
igs what we provide for humans—sanitation, 

urishing foods, exercise and judicious treat- 

nt in every other respect—E. L. P 


Great Bird Dog 


{ had a bird-dog once,” the old sportsman 
t oe “that was really noteworthy. He 
failed on a point. One day I had him out 
exercise in the park, when suddenly he 
nted, rigid as a stone. I was puzzled. There 
s no possibility of game. The grass was 
e-clipped. The dog had his nose straight on 
an seated on a bench. I thought the man 
ht have a live bird in his pocket, but no; 
man was in his shirt-sleeves. Then I had an 
‘Pardon me, sir,’ I said, ‘but would you 
@ od telling me your name?’ ‘No, I don’t mind,’ 
plied. ‘It’s Partridge.’’”,—New York Even- 
Post. 








It Pays to Advertise 


nce the advent of Laddie Boy in the White 
se it has become quite the thing to do to 
pets to a new president. As a result Presi- 
Coolidge has been favored with two cats, 
x terrier and an Airedale. Then a white 
e named “Oshkosh” went to further swell 
ranks. The President has declared the ranks 
l and has asked that no further offers be 

Somebody might offer to present the 
e House with a good kennelman. 





Earn That Gun For Your Hunting 
Trip Free in Spare Moments! 


All you have to do is take subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, and 
you’d be surprised how easy that is. You can earn any gun you like 
—depending on the number of subscriptions sent in. 

If a gun retails for $35.00, send us 35 new subscriptions (renewals 
do not count) at $2.00 each, and it’s yours. 


Write us for blanks, sample copy and full information. 


If you prefer 


some other premium, we will be glad to quote prices on anything 
advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE, or you may have the cash if you 


prefer. 


Pistols and Revolvers 


New Subscriptions 


For a at $2.00 Each 
45 Colt Automatic... aa 37 
Colt New Service........ . 34 
.38-40 Colt Single Action, 32-40. 44-40, 45 34 
.22 Colt Automatic ....... 30 
.388 Smith & Wesson, Special Military 31 
.22 Colt Double Action............. 30 
.388 Colt Double Action, Army Special 

Sk | Re ae ee Pee Se ee 29 
.380 Savage Automatic Pistol, 1917 19 
.32 Colt Automatic Pistol........... 21 
.25 Colt Automatic Pistol... 17 

Rifles 
.250-3000 Savage, bolt... AB 
.250-3000 Savage, lever ....... : A 
30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, .25, 

.35-caliber te : AO 
1895 Winchester Tiliaows 62 
1895 Winchester, solid frame, ’06 49 
.30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special 3h 
.22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special 26 
1890 .22 Winchester Repeater = 
1906 .22 Winchester Repeater pn 
.22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919 20 
.22 Remington, 12-A 22 
.22 Marlin, Hammerless 24 
.30-30 Marlin, lever action 34 
Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, .22-cal. 15 
Stevens 27 Favorite, .22-caliber 13 
Stevens 12 Marksman, .22-caliber 9 
No. 6 .22-cal. Single Shot ‘s : S 
Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-caliber 7 
Stevens 14%4 Little Scout, .22-caliber 6 
1922 Savage ‘“‘Sporter” Rifle 17 


Shotguns 


New Subscriptions 
at $2.00 Each 


For a 






Parker VHE, with ejector... & 
Daan a se 80 
Fox “A.E.”’ Grade, with ejector.. 81 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic .. 62 
Parker VH Shotgun... . 63 
1912 Winchester Shetnen “ah oneal: * 63 
1912 Winchester Shotgun .....00.00000000.... 54 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, with ejector 68 
On" Ge a ? 68 
1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun 62 
ig. (Gy SERN te tne, Sees CU 
Parker Trojan Shotgun % 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun Hy 
20-Gauge Marlin, Hammerless 45 
12-Gauge Marlin : ; 465 
Ithaca No. 1 ced 46 
12-Gauge Winchester, 1897. Takedown 46 
Ithaca Field Gun : Es 38 
12-Gauge Stevens, Hammerless 28 
12-Gauge Stevens, Hammer ; 22 


410-Gauge Iver Johnson or Stevens Shotgun 12 
Quotation on any other make you wish furnished 
on request 


Fishing Tackle 
Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. 


for instance, if a 


You can 
figure it out for yourself 
rod retails for $20.00, twentv new subscrip- 
tions will earn it 

Outing Equipment 
Tents, camp stoves, stools, tables, clothing— 


anything you wish. If a tent retails for 
$30.00, send us thirty new subscriptions. 


TEAR OFF COUPON, fill it out to suit yourself and send it to us by return mail 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 


Denver, Colo. 


Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full informa- 


tion on earning . 


Name 


Address....... } 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
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No advertisement 


inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 


accounts in this department. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 


Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 


ment. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 


classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 


Kennel Department — 





Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP ar HEALTHY 
CURE DOG. DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 


fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, Gives twenty-five fainous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training colar 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Maile 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








AIREDALES AND POLICE DOGS—Western 


bred, ranch raised; not back-yard pups, but 
the big type of both breeds worked on stock 
and game. One Airedale stud weighs 68 pounds, 
head 11 inches long. Police dog stud, ‘Flock 
of Rexden-Belcarza, weighs S80 pounds, 27 
inches high, is a real worker on game or stock. 
Ozone Kennels, Fort Collins. Colo. 2-1 
FOR SALE—Coon dogs, beagles Harold 

Evans, Cold Springs, Ind. ae 





POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart”’ with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 








RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEL AK0834026 8Z72782 











and wolfhounds, also coon, 


TRAINED fox ai 


skunk. opossum and mink hounds. John W. 
Burks, Bolivar, Mo 10-6 
FOR SALE—Registered English setter pups; 

Llewellyn breed; make fine hunting dogs; 
males $20, females $10. J. S. Heckathorn, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 2-1 
FOR SALE—German police pups and dogs. $30 


up; re ning ag Mrs. Wm. a” hy 


Cooperstown, N. Dak 


The Blue Grass Farm — 
BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Poin- 
ters, Fox Hounds, Coon 
Hounds, and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue 
ten cents. 


AIREDALES—Sell reasonable three bitches, 
two bred. two dogs, black saddles, old Lionheart 














strain, hunters, registered, pedigreed, guaranteed. 
E. Quinn, Irwin, Towa. 2-1 
FOR SALE—tTrained and untrained hounds, 
from mountain section, North Arkansas. Ad- 
dress Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. 2-2 
FOR SALE—Pedigreed Irish rat-tailed water 
spaniels. Hayden H. Hall, 632 So. College 
Ave., Ft. Collins, Colo. 1-3 
RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 


bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 
piesready forshipment. 
Prices reasonable 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
D.C. Davis, Prop. 











Cimarron, Kansas 

IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, best breeding; 
males $25, females $15. C. H. Slagle, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. 2-1 
THOROBRED AIREDALE S, 5 months, farm 
raised, hunting strain, register eligible. Albert 
Crane, Campbellsburg, Ind. — 2-1 
AIREDALES for sale, all papers ~ furnished. 
Ulysse Febuary, Ridgeway, IIl. 2-1 
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AIREDALES 
I have been supplying the most critical with 
honest Airedales that do things. Book your 


puppy now for spring delivery. My free catalog 
tells all about them. 
F. W. VON ELM, Box O, Hiawatha, Utah 
COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 
World’s greatest English and American hunt- 
ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 
auto, companion for children. Puppies, males 
$25, females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, Denver, 
Colo. Nes 3-tf 
THEY CHALLENGE THE WORLD 
(The Dog With Brains) 
Trained for Home Guards, Night Watchmen, Police 
and Field Trials. Pups and grown stock. 
Professional Trainer 


ST. VRAIN KENNELS 
E. F. Gordon, Mgr. and Trainer 














BOX 496 FORT COLLINS, COLO. 
REGISTERED BULL PUPS cheap. Bulldog 
Farm, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. 12-12 








HIGH-CLASS fox, wolf, deer, coon | hounds; 


a few still trailing combination hunters; rabbit 
hounds. 


_ Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 2-2 
s 
Russian 


Wolfhounds 
The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 


Ranch Raised Puppies. Ex- 
cellent Blood- Lines, Om 
approval Prices reasom- 
able. 

GEO. E. eA 

Dighton, 


SOME REAL AIREDALE PUPS—Males a5, 
females $18; pedigrees furnished. G. B. Tap- 
ster, Gering, Neb. 1-2 
AURORA AIREDALE KENNELS—Pups ‘and 
grown dogs, Swiveller strain; hunters, fighters 
and guards. Aurora, Mo. 2-2 


“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 
and Airedales 


**Character plus appearance” 
You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


New Brunswick, East Ave., New Jersey 


BLOODHOUNDS, Russian and Irish wolf- 

hounds, bear, deer and foxhounds. Big illus- 
trated catalog, 10c. Rookwood Kennels, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 7-tf 


Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed- 

er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 
coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Paimer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books. Every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from 
selected photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
Price Cloth, $1.75 Paper $1.10 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street nver, Colorado 



















































cAnnual 


All Breed Show 


of THE 


Colorado Kennel 


Club 


CITY AUDITORIUM 
DENVER, COLORADO 
FEBRUARY 7th, 8th, 9th 


Judge, Mr. Enno Meyer of Cincinnati. 
BIG PREMIUM LIST 
Entries close nt January 28th. 


Denver, Colo. 












































For information and entry blanks write 

ay Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
Essex, 521-13th me 

Coon and Foxhound Journal. Courage of the 
pages. Price $2 per year; sample copy 20c. 
STAG HOUNDS FOR SALE —Trained dogs 

Use judgment in the purchase of your 

Mountains. None better. 
TRAPPERS — COON HUNTERS — Be up to 
Box 266-V, Warren, Pa. 1-2 

trained dogs also; 

pups and 

bred Kennels, Atlantic, Towa. | +t! 
dogs and bitches of exceptional quality ar 
Write us your wants. 


LLOYD WILKINS, Sec’y 
3459 W. 31st Ave. 
Cat, Coon and Cougar Hounds 
Well trained and partly trained dogs 
‘or sale. 
toe Sete, 
THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier 
wolf, speed of the coyote, cunning of the fox 
and endurance of the hound, featured in its 
The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 6, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 7-tf 
and pups. W. A. Carlisle, Cherokee, Okla. 2-2 
Airedale. Registered hunting and show 
dogs raised in the heart of the Big Horn 
LIONHEART AIREDALE KENNELS 
Station “B”. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
date. Use Lite Site. No more kerosene lan 
terns. Send for circular. Luxite Company 
LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups 
Irish water spaniels, Chesa 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, 
trained dogs. Enclose stamp for lists. oe 
FOR SALE—QA few good registered shooting 
breeding. Also several extra good pedigree 
young dogs and puppies of exceptional breedin 
DARRACOTT & COCKERHAM 
Aberdeen, Mississippi 











(Keep Your Dog 


area aM tonicfor weak, 
ergeant’s D. 








Well quuiiaee ‘Pills 


me ailing dogsand ies. alwa 
build the dog’s strength sadhealth, 60 cents at dealers or a fom us by mall 
Medicines— Standard 
FREE DOG BOOK Polk Miller's famous Dog Souk. bc 
feedingand training, also pedigree 
chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Deg.” Write fora free copy. 
gfolk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. 







ges on care, 
, ailment 
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Actions 
Speak 
Louder 
Than 
Words 





Our trained 
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dogs, if guar- 
anteed, will 
do as guar- 
anteed or 
you get your 
money back. 


PENCOLA 
RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
KENNELS 
DERBY, COLORADO 
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Arms 

Do You Want A 

e 
Fine Gun? 
A 16-gauge 3-barrel Shotgun with .30-30 Rifle 
underneath, beautifully engraved, finest of 
workmanship, wondertully fin- 00 
ished. Also one 12-gauge at same 3725 
price 
7 and 8mm. Mauser (Waffenfabrik) 

| REE ganas Ree 
Mannlicher- Schoenauer Rifles with Voight- 

lander 4 power ’scop .$10 
.22-cal. Geco Rifles, Model ® ‘J, $5;"S" $7.50 
.30-cal. Luger Automatics __________- $15.75 
AMMUNITION: Steel Jacket,7mm.; .30-40 Krag; 
30-06 U. S., $4.00 per 100; 8mm. Mauser soft 
nose, $9.50; .30-cal. Luger, 9mm. Luger and 
Mauser, $4.50. 

Send stamps for catalog of other Firearms, Binoculars, 
Rifles and Shotguns. Satisfaction or money back. 
SLOAN’S, Dept. 7, 88 Chambers St., New York 
FOR SALE—Target pistol, Stevens, 8-in., .22- 

cal., $11.50; Long Thom 12-36, full choke, 
single duck gun, fine, $15; L. C. Smith 12-32, 
both full choke, fine Damascus, double hammer 
gun, $27.50; Winchester .22-cal. automatic rifle, 
1903 model, $17.50; Savage 1914 repeater, .22 
long rifle, $9. Have high-power rifles to ex- 
change for 8-gauge shotguns and shells. N. P. 








Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 21 
GUNSMITHING 
in all its branches 
RIFLE BARRELS 
Highest Possible Accuracy Relining; Rifles 


Recut to Larger Calibers; Shotgun Boring, 
Special Choking; Special Stocking, Checking 
and Engraving Work. 


LARGER AND BETTER FACILITIES 














of ‘TULSA SPORTSMAN,” 


“TULSA SPORTSMAN” 


Field Trial Fans 
A $2,500.00 PURSE WITH*A $2.50 NOMINATING FEE 


“SPORTSMAN'’S DERBY’”’ to be run in November, 1925. Nominating fee ($2.50) due within 30 days 
after breeding. Open to all registered Setter and Pointer bitches bred between Oct. 30, 1923, and Oct. 
30, 1924. Write for full details or keep up with the dog doings ofthe great Southwest thru the columns 
the dog paper of The World’s Greatest Dog Center. 
DOG NEWS published every week. $2.00 per year. 


308 E. 2nd St. 


16 pages of REAL 


TULSA, OKLA. 





The Hart-Andrews Gun Co. 


associated with 


The Cleveland Sport Goods Co. 
1743 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 











'FOR SALE—.85 I Remington ‘slide action, inside 

fine shape, blueing worn some, bargain, $30; 
.25-20 Winchester 92, octagon full magazine, 
special Lyman, Marble sights, very accurate, 
good as new, $35; .32 Colt auto., special sight, 
new, $80; Weiss binoculars, 6-power, fine case, 
new, $35. Joseph S. Hinkle & Son (Blue Ball 
R. F. D.), Middletown, Ohio. 2-1 











COLLIES 


Our stud dogs are selected from the 
world’s best. Champions at stud. 


Sterling Collies are prominent winners 
everywhere. 


Puppies and grown stock for show, com- 
panions and workers at from $50 up. 


Information regarding Collies and dogs 
of other breeds on request. 


STERLING KENNELS 


Edwin L. Pickhardt 








A ‘STERLING CHAMPION 


Box 1000 PEORIA, ILL. 








Send for Your Copy of 200-Page 


Illustrated Dog Book 


t 
} 


he world’s largest dog kennels and its 
ta strain of Oorang Airedales, specially 
aS companions, watch-dogs, automobile 
gu stock-drivers, hunters, retrievers, etc. 
Te nts for postage will bring the book with 
I rice list of trained dogs and puppy stock. 
OORANG KENNELS 
Bo LA RUE, OHIO 









82 page book—how tokeep your 
how to care for him 


well — 
whan ck Result of 9" your expel 
ence with 
Mailed FR 


EE Wilte 
i. CLAY a 






low York 





BLACK CURLY-COATED 
RETRIEVERS 


Of the choicest breeding and good looks. Inter- 
nationalchampion records and ancestry. My stock 
has been imported at heavy cost and are close 
coated and tender mouthed. Young stock for sale. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Most reliable retrievers 
under all climatic conditions, land and water. 


J. H. Marriott, 412 Dundas St., Galt, Ont., Canada 


BEFORE buying a beagle, send 20c for copy 

of Hounds and Hunting, $1.50 year. Send 
25c for’ copy The Beagle Standard Interpreted, 
and know a good beagle when you see one. 
Hounds & Hunting, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 1-tf 





Select Russian 


Wolf Hounds 


One strain from Tzar’s 
Prize Wolf Dog. Grown 
dogs, $100 and up; hardy 
ranch raised puppies $50. 


EAGLE- HEAD KENNELS, Argonia, Kans., R.F.D. 








PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 


Decaps. Recaps. Resizes Shell Neck. Seats 
the Bullet. Straight Line Type. Dies 
Interchangeable. Price $15.00 


HUETER BROS. 
1230 Ninth Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 
a Write for Descriptive Circular 
BLUEING solution for firearms; a scientific 
preparation that is put out with a money-back 
guarantee to do the work in twenty minutes; no 
special equipment required; recommended by 
Major Whelen in his recent serial, ‘Amateur 
Gunsmithing”; $2.50 per 4-oz. bottle with direc- 
tions; enough for 6 guns. F. L. Hoffman, Box 
251, Fredericksburg, Va. _ St 
NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 


Enoagh to Finish 
5 Guns $1.00 


No Heating is Necessary 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept.0 BRADFORD, PA. 


FOR TRADE—New .25-caliber Colt automatic, 

three magazines, 192 shells; gun fired eight 
times. Want registered dogs. W. A. Hombs, 
Glenwood, Mo. : 2-1 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1, fancy $2.50, 

3 extras $5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. 
C. T. Harner, Isabella St., Springfield, O. 1-5 
@4AKE A RIFLE OUT OF YOUR LUGER! 


ER CARBINE, 16"barrel 
os TT de luxe, 





















al 
Pe) 
” Mall us your Luger 


é Aor 
‘ EE en Catalog J 
Tent. 
‘or equipping it with any of the ten Cente 


INTERCHANGEABLE LONG BARRELS with 880 yard sight. 
Sonne Shoot 200 accurate shots per minute with our oo 
nagazines and holster-stocks, equalling 8 riflemen. World fam- 
yas V.Chr. Schilling super-accurate Mausers, Mannilicher Sporters, 

r, Mauser, etc., pistols. 








pacisi0 ARMS OORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Francisco, U.S.A. 
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Patented Extension 


Adds four more shots to your Remington Automatic Shotgun. 
jure the gun in any way. 


Manufactured by W. A. FREEMAN 










FREEMAN’S IMPROVED EXTENSION 
Attached or detached in a minute and does not in- 
Guaranteed to work or money refunded in 15 days from date of sale. 


3612 BALES AVE. 


Weight 9 oz. 





Price $6.25 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 














ARNOLD WOLFF 


1603 LARIMER ST. DENVER, COLO. 


New Gen- 
uine Ger- 
man Auto- 
matic Luger, .30 






cal. ma 14.50 
New Genuine Ger nan Auto- 
matic Mauser, .32 cal............. 
New Genuine German Automatic 
Mauser, .25 cal. .....0200 . 
New Genuine German Automatic 
Ortgie, .33 cal........ ° 
New Genuine German Auto matic 


Ortgie, .25 cal occccce 
New Service .45 cal. Colt Pistol, D AS new gun, 

6-inch barrel.. ,eene ae . 25.00 
New .22 Automatic Colt 6-inch Pistol........ ....... 23.00 
30 cal. Luger Cartridges, per 100.................. 2.50 
-32 cal. Automatic Cartridges, ND conan toca seers 2.00 
25 cal. Automatic Cartridges, per 100 1.75 
Luger Magazine.... 1.50 


No catalog. Will hie all goods c. O.D. with 
privilege of examination 











Smith & Wesson 3%4-inch 
worth new $27.50, 
revolver, $6.50; 


FOR SALE—.38-cal. 
hammerless saiety revolver, 
sell $15; new T-shot .22-cal. 
high-power rifles, Winchester self-loading .32, 
5, .401-cal. Rem. .35 auto., .256 Newton, .38-55 
Winchester, .385 Standard Arms automatic ; prices 
reasonable; can use 10-gauge Win. or hammer- 
less doubles as part payment. N. P. Frayseth, 
2-1 


Milan, Minn. 
BOND 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 
POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 
MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
615 WEST 5tu ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


SPORTING STOCKS for Springfield and Krag 








rifles, hand-made; unfinished $15 to $18; fin- 
ished $25; in stump walnut and Circassian, $35 
to $50; checkering tools $1.50; detachable rings 


and swivels $3; buttplates and steel grip caps, 
etc. Stamps for photos. R. D. Tait, Montague, 
Calif. 2-1 
GUNS—New and_= second-hand; Mannlicher- 

Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds; the right goods at the right price. 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. F. C. 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 


Only out 4 months and gaining in 
favor every day. Order one for your 
shotgun. Postpaid $1.50. 


THE SNAP ‘O’GUNSIGHT CO. 


‘Sap 


A, 

asic Mitchell, S. D. 

FOX STERLINGWORTH, 12-gauge, hammer- 

less, ejector, 30-inch full, new, $40; S. & W. 
Military .32-20, 6-inch, fine, $20; Winchester 
1895 .30-’06, new, $40; two S. S. Winchesters. 
Ray Nelson, Roy, Utah. 2-1 
FOR SALE—Savage .22 H.P. rifle, Lyman 

29% sight, redwood case, 215 factory cart- 
ridges, practically new, barrel perfect; cost $85; 
all for $40. Verne Hostutler, Hollis, Okla. 2-1 





RIFLE TELESCOPES 


4x, new, $18.00. Mountings suitable for all makes 
rifles, easy to attach. 
F. DECKER 1154 Barry Ave. 
COLT  .38-40, Springfield 
relics, steer horns, violin. 
Box 75, Seguin, Texas. 
NEW .30-'06 star-gauged Springfield, never shot, 
original packing, no range; sacrifice. Write 
W. H. Dishow, 93 Main St., West Haven, 
Conn. 2-1 
FOR SALE—Browning 16-gauge 
also engraved with two barrels; German 16- 
gauge automatics $50; extra barrels $20. Write 
for circular; no_ trades. Box 103, Colorado 
Springs, ( ‘olo. 2-2 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to Lege you with reloading tools, bullet 
mo mae, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines "Gun repairs and remodeling Let us know your wants 
YANKEE SPECIALTY CO, S51 Fast 6th St.. Erie, Pa, 
BANJO $20 to trade for .45-cal. Gov't 

model or automatic pistol; will pay 
difference D. Young, Rupert, 
Idaho. 2-1 
SPRINGFIELDS remodeled by C. 

13815 Railroad Ave., Bellingham, 


Chicago, Ill. 


machine guns, war 
Charlie Dietz, R. 4, 
2-1 


automatics, 


worth 
revolver 
on good gun. P. 


A. Machin, 
Wash. 2-4 


3-A kodak, 7-7 
Want Krag rifle. 


SAUER SHOTGUNS 


Also fine three barreled guns 12 x 30-30. Moderate 
prices. Send for special list. Sauer, Waffenfabrik 
and Gewehrfabrik Mauser rifles, shotguns, pistols, 
and fine accessories. 8-page illustrated catalog 
on request. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc 

9 ° 
38 South St. ROSTON, MASS. 
FOR SALE—7.65 Mauser Sporter; two .35 
Remington autoloading; .351 Winchester auto- 
loading; .280 Ross; .25-25 Stevens target rifle; 
lens. Write for particulars. 
Box 827, Wallace, Idaho. 2-1 


FOR SALE 
PARKER SINGLE TRAP GUN 


32-inch, stock 114x134x143, silver recoil 
pad and hand-made sole-leather case, both 
made to special order. $150, purchaser 
to pay expressage. Will ship C. 0. D. for 
examination. 

W. A. JOHNSTON, EL PASO, TEXAS 
LUGER with two barrels—16-in., cal. 7.65, 880 











yd. sight, and 9 mm., 3%-in., with two clips, 
factory condition, $35. C grade Fox gun, auto- 
matic ejector, 32-in. left full, right mod. half, 
pistol grip, mechanically perfect, no rust; cost 
$115, will take $60. Joe Lehnertz, Muenster, 
2ex. 9.1 
RE-BLUEING PROCESS—Government’s and 

largest manufacturers. Stay 10 years; $1. 
Cleveland’s Gun Shop, 205 S. 7th St., Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 4-tf 


GUNSTOCK CHECKERING TOOLS © 


Complete set, holding tool and three interchange- 

able blades, latest design. Postpaid $4.00 set, 

SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Nitro, West Virginia 

GUNS restocked, engraved or checkered. John 

Harrison, Gold Hill, Ore. _ 2-1 

CLOSING OUT (twenty only) .25-cal. genuine 








Sauer automatics, while the y last, $8.95. Send 
no money; pay postman price plus postage. 
Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South St., Boston, 


Mass. ; 2-1 
Antique Firearms 
OLD-TIME and 


and exchanged ; 


modern firearms bought, sold 
Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 


time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
873 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-t 
ANTIQUE GUNS, daggers, pistols, swords, 

powder horns, flasks, molds, Indian curios; 
list free. Antique Shop, 33 S. 18th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 2-1 





The Mackensen Game Park 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private preserves 
and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


FERRETS for killing rats; also hunting rabbits 
and other game; book and price list free. 
Levi Farnsworth, New London, Ohio. _ 
day some of those who read 


SOM this ad are going to wonder 


why they did not get started with a fox ranch before. 

















Let us tell you about the Mascot Strain and the 
Mascot plan. Surely one of our will meet 
your requirements. 


MAESER SILVER BLACK FOX & FUR CO. 
8756 North Colfax Minneapolis, Minn. 














I CATCH from 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 

weeks’ time; can teach any reader of this 
magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Ouebec. 2-3 


BREED SILVER FOXES 


for large profits. 
payments, 


Folder free 
SILVERPLUME 
FOXES, Inc. 

733 Metropolitan 

Bldg. 

H Orange, N. J. 

CHINESE RING-NECK and fancy pheasants, 
wild turkeys, grouse, quail, waterfowl, deer, 


elk and foxes. EE. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla. 
Mich. 2-1 


Registered Silver Foxes 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows. Fifty 
ribbons and ten silver cups. 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
**Borestone Loami’’ International Champion 
*"Borestone Reid"’ Grand SG onemeens Montreal 

**Borestone Robert 4th’’ Grand C 9 


BORESTONE MT. FOX RANCH 
701 Drexel Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
































SELLING bred female skunks, mink, foxes; pet 

skunks $5 per head; cotton tail and jack rab- 
bits, grey fox, squirrels, quail, cub bear, three 
pairs of registered dark silver foxes. Tarmans 
Fur Farms, Quincy, Pa. 2- 
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INFORMATION FOR FOX FANS 


Those contem- 
plating the pur- 
chase of Silver 
Foxes as an in- 
vestment are 
cordially invit- 
ed to write to 
our Bureau of 
Information for 
free advice as to how you may garner 
profits and not problems in the Silver 
Fox Business. Address 
RIVERSIDE FOX FARMS 


Bureau of Information Eagle River, Wisconsin 




















FOR SALE—Foxes, coons, skunks, minks, | 

muskrats, ferrets, bear cub, snakes, tame wolf, 
coyote, badgers, civets, wildcat, squirrels, quail, 
pheasants, monkeys, parrots. Austin Fur — 
West Suffield, Conn. 


PAISE BELGIAN HARES 


emish Gients — Ameri 
FOR. us— "BIG PROFITS—WE SUPPLY 
STOCK AND PAY $2 TOSS EACH. Also other 
[Sree Culsiog ant Contract PPS BEES P 
Bir "Titusthate — ri EE 
ard cory of our e fale Lat magazine 10c, 
PRISE CO., 1000. Be Badges Kansas » Mo. 











@UTDOOR & 


DORSET’S ANIMAL BAIT; best for 25 years. 
Trappers, your last opportunity. Formula $1. 
J. Dorset, 719 Broadway E, Vancouver, Can. 2-1 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Greatest 
market for 20 years. Make money breeding = “mM. 
», Raised in one month. We ship everywhere our fa- 
-" mous breeding stock and supplies. Establishe ned 23 
years. Write now for big illustrated free book, 
How to Make Money Breeding Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
429H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


MINK—A valuable booklet, illustrated, 75c; of 
write me for description. W. B. Lamb, Sky- 
land, N. C. 1-2 






























@ aM & BLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT ans GE 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ative 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING O8 @REEO 
INS PURPOSES. 41.50 COTTON TAILS. BY THE 

PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
Can WE SUPPLY YOU? : 
eS 














M a 


you 
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"Rest Island Rex 


| ARE YOU DESIROUS OF GETTING 
OUT OF THE RUT? 


Let us show you—free of cost,—how to 
become independent in a short time. 
Write for particulars to 


MAPLEWOU oe.VeR ST ee RANCH 
ONOVER, 


PEA FOWL, pheasants, pigeons, wild geese, 
ducks; free circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, 
Iowa. 10-7 
OZARK MOUNTAIN coon, cat, opossum, fox, 
skunk and rabbit hounds. A. L. Austin, St. 
Paul, Ark. 2-1 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest andf 
best fighting of all pit games, & 
and the most beautiful of all 4A 
fowls. Send for catalogue. Am 
Eggs after Feb. 15th to July A 
Ist, $4 per setting of 13. 
GEORGE W. MEANS frit 
Box 355. Concord. N. Carolina Fr" N 
SILVER — FOXES, $300; time pay- 
ments. A. L. Schumacher Co. ¥ ckland, 
Ohio. 7-tf 
BUFFALO, DEER, elk, wolves, bear, foxes, 
raccoon, all kinds squirrels, other animals, 
birds. E, Johnson Auction Co., Canton, 
[llinois. 2-1 


Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known. Breeders shipped 
everywhere. Homers, Carneaux, White Kings 
aspecialty. All other breeds. Write for prices. 


» Allston Squab Co., 36 N. Beacon St, Allston, Mass. 


FUROLOGY MAGAZINE, monthly, about 
breeding foxes, mink, skunk, marten, other 
fur animals, $1 year; sample 10c. Furology 
Magazine, Eminence, New York. 2-tf 
FERRETS FOR KILLING rats and hunting 
rabbits. White or brown, A-1 stock. Write 
your wants. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, O. 2-1 


Books and Magazines 


SIX YEARS WITH THE 
TEXAS a 





























































Will appeal to 
3 ay enya 2 
Gi ‘oduced 


one of pa nee al 
sorbing 7 yet 
written , TA. bien 
— A. is descri 
thon great a 
fight that wiped out 
the Sam Bass gang is 
a menepiges —as 
ing a tale as has 


ms Baa 

dclivered—your money we yA Denigtival folder 
J.B. GILLETT 

Marfa . - Texas 


“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 
0-cent book for 25 cents. The author, War- 








tren H. Miller, has written many books, and this 
's one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. “11-tf 














AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE FREE! 

‘av Owners, Garagemen, Mechanies, send for FREE copy of 
a's most popular motor magazine. Contains many help- 
istrated articles on repairing, overhauling, ignition, 
etors, batteries, etc. 

OMOBILE DIGEST, 519 Butler Bidg., OINOINNATI, 0. 








__ Fishing Tackle 
— DR. HOAG’S 
‘AIR WING” DRY FLIES 


Better, Float Longer and Catch More Fish 
t iinary flies. Dressed in a large nee variety. of patterns on 
5, or 10 finest quality imported sproat hooks. 
or dozen, post paid in the U. S. Order early. 
> anadian ‘anglers please order from your dealers. 
t E. HOAG, Fly-Rod Lures and Tackle, Wapello, Iowa 
% Canadian ——— —_— 8: 


it & Sons, Toronto . Thorne & Co., St. John 
T. d. Egan, Molltex 














Fishing Tackle 


Fly Tying 
Rod and 
Gotalen 


Lure 
J. T. WILLMARTH, ROOSEVELT, N. Y. 


FISHERMEN 


We make the best allover Silk-Wound Steel Rod 
on earth—practically unbreakable and rust-proof. 
Prices $6 to $25. Send us your old steel rods 
for allover silk-winding, also your wood rods for 
refinishing like new. We do a beautiful job and 
our prices are very reasonable. Catalog on request. 


TALLETT ROD CO., Cape Vincent, N. -Y. 











Homesteads and Lands 


BUY THESE BARGAINS 
BY MAIL 


$ 73 for 12 acres, choice lake frontage. 
75 for 25 acres, trout stream, accessible. 
97 for 50 acres, beautifully wooded, shooting. 

105 for 50 acres, hunting camp site. 

49 for small acreage, Georgian Bay. 

125 for good acreage, big game district. 

215 for large acreage, hunting camp site. 

285 for mining claim, may be worth a million. 
Also beautifully situated hunting camps and fishing lodges, 
where there is real hunting and fishing. Summer cottage 
sites, islands of all sizes, heavily wooded acreages all situated 
in Muskoka, Georgian Bay District, with its ten thousand 
islands, Algonquin Park with its 300 lakes, Highlands of On- 
tario, Lake of Bays, and the famous Muskoka Lakes region. 
All offered at 10 cents on the dollar of their value, and on 
easy monthly payments of $5.00 and upwards. Send for il- 
lust rated list of the above and one hundred other properties 
seized and sold for taxes. If you are interested in the forth- 
coming boom in Canadian Gold and Silver mines, and would 
like a mine all your own for two or three hundred dollars, 
send for list 240A. Every property is fully described and 
offered at a stated price. Send no money. Send for list 
today, so you will have first chance. If you wish you may 
make the payments to your local trust company. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
72 Queen Street, West, District 3 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 




















$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poul- 

try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, — 
N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that's history. If you really want to know where you can 
ce a few or many $ $ $ w wil omy fast and 
een growing, let =! you Where, ng how. etc, 
It is all in our new AVOCADO ae the Devel 
ment of AVOCADO KAKI GROVES, that tells of ithe 
most wonderfully ye business pode 6 the flag, and every 
statement is PROVED nd endorsed by the solid deel men, 
kers, etc., — ome near ree ao - 
been bringing their owners more than he iged ar 
every yor for years. Thatis, over ONE HU DRED PI PER 
CEN Ub statement is true. The BOOK is FREE; 
a postal will do. No obligation on your part. | Pee som 





b- | you how you can invest $5 or $500 where it will come back 


to you year after year. SQUARE . L. & D. CO. 
1120-0. L. Flagler St., Miami, Florida 


Mountain Resort Saunas: 
Sportsmen—Agriculturists 


can learn of a rare opportunity for acquir- 
ing on favorable terms a very picturesquely, 
healthfully and conveniently situated fertile 


Three Thousand Acre Tract of 
Forest Land 


in West Virginia near Potomac River, 
B. & O.R. R., New State Highway and Hydro- 
electric Plant, by writing for particulars to 


W.C. CRONEMEYER 
Care of Hotel Washington, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


Old Coins 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27c; half- 
dollar size, 58c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. 
Norman Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. _5-tf 


50,000 COINS, medals, papermoney. Lists free. 
__Nagy,- 33 S. 18th Sti. Philadelphia, Pa. 2-1 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Ete. | 


WHERE are you going for your holidays? 

Would you like to go with pack train thru 
forest, up beautiful valleys, over passes and alp- 
lands, past glaciers, lakes, waterfalls and can- 
yons, thru the most wonderful scenic country in 
the Canadian Rockies, or would you rather go 
on a big-game hunt for bear, sheep, goat, cari- 
bou, moose or deer with the best guides in the 
country? If so, write for information and ref- 
erences. Wilkins & Neighbor, Guides and Out- 
fitters, Jasper, Alta., Canada. 2-2 



































__ Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. — 




















PRICES cuUT 
PORTUGUESE-EAST-AFRICAN 


BIG-GAME HUNTING 


The Hunter’s Only Paradise 


F. W. Siedentopf, with 17 years of actual 
experience, guarantees first-class speci- 
mens of elephants, rhinos, buffaloes, lions, 
and all kinds of antelopes in well con- 
ducted safaris, not less than 2 months 
duration. Engagements close August 15. 
Now is the time to sign up for 1924. 
Snapshots and motion pictures a specialty. 
Splendid climate. Fine scenery. Coun- 
try not overrun by hunters. 

TERMS: $1350 first month, $1100 after the first. 
20% increase if traveling alone. Everything 


furnished except guns, ammunition, license, 
and personal belongings. 

Send for correctestimates. Write for illustrat- 
ed folders. 


A. R. SIEDENTOPF, Gen. Mgr. 





CANON CITY, COLORADO 











GUIDE: Come where the game is plentiful— 


heads guaranteed or no pay. Shots at bears 
guaranteed in Spring of year. Best fishing in 
the Rockies. Can furnish best of references 
from all parts of the world by people who have 
been out with me. Chick Grimsley, Registered 
Guide, Bynum, Mont. 2-5 


Ben Tinker 


Big Game Hunter and Guide for all 
Mexican Big Game, Grizzly, 
Brown and Black Bear, Lion, 
Boar, Wild Turkey, Black and 
White-Tail Deer. 


530 North First Ave. Tucson, Ariz. 


COON HUNTERS—TRAPPERS—The fellows 

with Lite Site get ’em_ quick and easy. In- 
crease your earnings. Postal brings circular. 
Luxite Company, Box 266-T, Warren, Pa. 1-2 


ALASKA 


THE BIG GAME PARADISE OF THE 
WORLD 














A fleet of seagoing Diesel yachts is now 
available for charter to discriminating sportsmen 
who want the best. No money was spared in 
the construction of these ships in which the re- 
quirements of ~~ game hunters were considered 
and embodied. hese expedition vessels are the 
first on the Pacific to be equipped with non-roll 
Gyro stabilizers, which practically eliminate all 
roll, and many other features of value to the 
sportsmen were embodied—trophy hold, dark 
room, etc. We do not make up parties, but 
charter direct to individuals or parties already 
organized, 


Now is the time to arrange for your 
1924 Alaska or Arctic big 


game expedition 

We give every assistance in arranging your 
itinerary, and for guides, packers and provisions; 
competent and courteous officers and crew are at 
your command. 

During term of charter the ship is yours to 
go where you like, when you like—for a spring 
hunt for the great Kadiak brown bear, the 
largest carnivorous animals on earth, or for the 
Alaska grizzlies and brown bears. In the fall 
you can hunt moose, white sheep, caribou, goats, 
wolves, etc. The Arctic offers you polar bear, 
walrus and the wonderful sport of whaling. 

We recommend that our boats be contracted 
for a year in advance. One vessel available for 
charter August 20th. 

We outfit in Seattle, and go to remote places 
not touched by steamers. 

AMERICAN EXPEDITIONS ASS’N 

K. H. SCHEEL, 


r. 
PIER 1 SEATTLE, WASH. 
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~ Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 








RED ROCK RANCH 


A Western Ranch Run by 

Western Men 

JACKSON’S HOLE, WYO.-—P. 0. Kelly, Wyo. 
W. P. REDMOND JAS. S. SIMPSON 


Address till May 1st -W. P. REDMOND, 
3686 Albatross Street San Diego, California 





Summer boarders, 
mer pack trips into the Big-Game Country and 
Yellowstone Park. Excellent trout fishing. Fall 
hunting parties. Moose, Elk, Mountain Sheep, 
Deer and Bear 
Bear hunting, May 10th to June 20th. 


A guarantee of the best of outfit and service goes 
with all arrangements. 


Permanent camps. Sum- 





Sept. 15thto Nov. 15th. Spring 


References furnished. 








Miscellaneous 
Ever Lose Your K «ys? 

Any Name and Address -tamp. 

ed on Key-Check like c::t wit 

ee Ring 25c, 5 for $:. jy 

- : A ollar Name Plates 30¢, 4 f 

One-Third Actual Size Rivets Free. ~ggag heck 
Complete 30c. Madefroma Beautifu fetal that does 


not wear or tarnish. Money back if 1 ot satisfac tory, 
Remittances accepted in any form. Send Postal fo, 
literature of other useful Goods. 


THE NOVELTY PRINT SHOP Dept. I. DRAPFR NC 











CASSIAR DISTRICT, BRITISH 


COLUMBIA 


A new and shorter route via the Taku River. 
Caribou, Sheep, Goat and Bear. 


ISLANDS SOUTHEASTERN 
ALASKA 


Spring and fall hunting for big Brown Bear. 


Address, Taku Trading Co., Juneau, Alaska 


Taxidermy 


Moose, 





D. C. BRYANT, the old reliable taxidermist, 


__ 2182 Westlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 3-12 








M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted;skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 
We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins for 
mounting. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





989 Gates Ave. 














TANNED GAZELLE or “baby deer” skins, 
novelty center piece, $1 each, postpaid. Earl 
Warring, Parkersburg, Iowa. 2-2 


SPORTSMEN — ATTENTION 


Give us a trial on your next game head, 
birds, animals, fish or open-mouth rugs. 


We work with the latest, improved museum 


methods. Send for free lists. 


MICHIGAN TAXIDERMY STUDIO 
131 East Algan St. LANSING, MICH. 


TAXIDERMISTS, ATTENTION !—Wanted, a 


man who understands taxidermy thoroly; 
steady to right party; highest salary. Box 989, 
Outdoor Life. 1-3 


or display window decorations; 
easily; pattern and complete illustrated instruc- 


Fishing —MONTANA— Hunting 


A pack trip in the remotest places of the 
Montana Rockies. Bear in Spring. Mag- 
nificent troutfishing. Elk and deer in season. 
First class pack outfit, horses and camp 
equipment. 

JOE MURPHY, Guide and Packer 
OVANDO, MONTANA 


Wild Duck Attractions 


MORE DUCKS WILL COME to your waters 

if you plant their favorite foods—wild rice, 
wild celery, etc. Plant soon as waters are open, 
for crop next fall. Liberal discount on orders 
placed now. Helpful literature, planting advice. 
Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. B 270, Osh- 








WATERWEEDS removed easily and effe: 


tively 
from any lake or river; write for Parti : 


ulars, 
Aschert Bros., 309 E. 36th St., Los . Angale 
Calif. Bett 





TOBACCO—Fragrant, 
45c pound; 10 Ibs., $3 


mellow, natura! ‘Teal 
.20; money back if no; 





pleased. Clark’s River Plantation, Box ¢ 
Hazel, Ky. 84 

INDIAN GOODS a 
HUNTING BOWS, relics, minerals, geology, 


stamps, butterflies ; 1,000 Indian articles; catz. 





logue 10c. Indiancraft-O- Co., 466 Connecticut, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 24 
BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity; 

travel; experience unnecessary; particulars 
free. Ww rite, American Detective System, 1948 
Broadway, New York City. 9.4 





CAMP CARRIERS 


Auto campers, write for free booklet. Kiernan 











IF you saw that in addition to yielding large profits you create 


& permanent income, you would investigate, would you not? 


We court the strictest investigation. 


Address Faircroft, Box 77- OL, 


Canaan, N. _H. 


INDIAN CANOES—Natural bark, ‘ornamental, 
beautiful, attractive, arm length; den, parlor 
made and sold 





tions for making, 50 cents. 
Hanna St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


RADIO OUTFIT, $29.50 complete.. Write for 
circulars. E. J. Simon, Dane, Wis. 


GENUINE Indian baskets, blankets, wampum ; 
catalog. Franklin Gilham, Kelseyville, Cal. 1-5 


Six Years With the Texas Rangers 


Will appeal to all western people. Capt. Gillett has 


Frank Bender, 1335 
2-1 








produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet 
written by a Texas author. 
great gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is 
a masterpiece—as thrilling a tale as has ever been 
told. 332 pages liberally illustrated. Price, $2.50 de- 
livered—your money back if not satisfied. Descrip- 
tive folder free. 


His description of the 


OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 








kosh, Wis 2-1 Co., Whitewater, Wis. stati _ 8 
© SEA SHELLS AND CU RIOS, ‘three ‘doz., $ $1; 
Miscellaneous illustrated catalog with a pretty shell, 1% 

Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6-11 

INVES : IGA I E RARE BARGAINS in powerful binoculars, 

I you knew of men and women in all walks of life who salesmen samples, guaranteed like new 
were making from %1000 to $000 a year without interfering Lemaire changeable, 8-10-12X, $60; Megaphos, 
iF See oe sini sniile 20X, $45; 12X, $29; 10X, $23; 8X, $& 
you knew that this business ha 1e approval of the U.S. Monocular 16x40 $17 and 8x27 $9 Re 

Go , d tl : i , , , ’ seg 

vs Blea gto peg bceriy nat you could enter it with an investment finished Biascopes, $4. 45. Pockescopes, $1.6 


DuMaurier Company, Elmira, N. Y. 24 
SMOKE ON US—Write for free sample of Ker 

tucky’s Best. Hawesville Tobacco (o, 
Hawesville, 12 








FINEST WINE FORMULAS, 2c. E-Z Mfg 
Co., Dept. O. L., East Dedham, Mass. 21 


ee ee of glaciers, hunting, | trapping 
scenes; 15 for $1. Indian sealskin moccasin 
with beadwork, $2.50. Grohman, Thane, Alaska 
21 








WANTED FOR CASH—High-grade binocular; 
give complete description first letter. Alse 
Bay Transportation Co., Waldport, Ore. 21 
SPORTING GOODS and general repair busi: 
ness, doing thirty thousand annually; estab 
lished twenty years; owner retiring; price twenty 








thousand. J. P. Hendricks, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 24 
FINE small mountain lion rug, $49. Leopard, 


deer and other skins. Write for list. 
Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or 


pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
perba Co., Pr. 


Albert 
21 





as Baltimore, Md. 











We guarantee to 
Please you with 
our Rug-work and 
Skin-dressing. 
Write today for prices 
on general Taxidermy 
and Fur-dressing. Prices 
recuced. 


K. SCHWARZ 


“The Nebraska 
Taxidermist” 


We manufacture artificial Skulls 419 So. 18th St., Omaha 


TRAPPING, tanning and taxidermy, a practical, 
fascinating and authentic guide; price ba 
Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. -tf 


GLASS 














FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today. N.W. 
Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


EYE 
UNMOUNTED BULL ELK 


School of Taxidermy, 








Fine Specimen, Suitable for Mounting 
Whole. Also Heads and Scalps. 

O. R. GILBERT 
4650 W. Harrison St. 


Extra 


Chicago, IIl. 








INDIA TIGER AND 


LEOPARD RUGS 


Polar and Black Bear rugs, large Buffalo 
head and robe for sale. Very reasonable. 


JONAS BROS. 
1037 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


RAW FURS tanned and made into neck pieces, 
muffs and caps; fox or ’coon, $9; wolf or coy- 








ote, $11. All kinds of taxidermy work. Same 
skins you send returned — post C.O.D. 
J. G. Burst, Ridgewood, N. J. 2-1 
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COLO. 





























